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The 1960’s are witnessing diplomatic 
changes as profound and as far-reaching 
as any experienced in modern history. 
“In a sense,” said an American official 
in 1964, 


the tide of the cold war has definitely 
turned. There is an unmistakable move- 
ment away from a bipolar confrontation 
of the two super-powers toward a more 
diversified world. We are moving from 
a period of dangerously abnormal sim- 
plicity into a period of more relatively 
normal diversity.? 


The signs of such diplomatic diversity 
are uamistakable and intriguing in their 
‘implications. In the midst of the Do- 
minican crisis, General de Gaulle once 
again dramatically asserted his “inde- 
pendence” of the United States. Toast- 
ing a distinguished visitor, President 
Charles Helou of Lebanon, de Gaulle 
stressed that both nations were linked 
by rejection of the “modern imperalisms 
that, invoking as always contrary ideolo- 
gies, menace our universe.” Concur- 
rently, France’s virtual secession from 
the American-sponsored Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO) alliance 
system—coupled with its highly critical 
evaluation of Washington’s intervention 
in the affairs of the Dominican Repub- 
lic—testified eloquently to the existence 
of centrifugal forces impairing the unity 
of the Western bloc.? Meanwhile, other 


1Thomas L. Hughes, “Making the World 
Safe for Diversity,” Department of State Bul- 
letin, Vol LI (July 6, 1964), p. 7. 

2See The New York Times, May 7, 1965. 
That neutralist sources regarded Gaullism as a 
kindred movement is indicated by the reaction 
of the North African publication, Jeune Afrique, 
which accepted the Gaullist premise that “the 
era of American and Soviet supremacy has 
gone by”; soon, this publication believed, 


INTRODUCTION 


nations identified diplomatically with the 
West—notably Spain, Greece, Turkey, 
certain Latin-American countries, and 
Pakistan—tended to follow the French 
example. A case in point is Pakistan, 
which in recent months has condemned 
Western arms-aid to India, arrived at a 
border détente with Communist China, 
vocally criticized American involvement 
in Southeast Asia, and joined de Gaulle 
in advocating a more “independent” na- 
tional role in regional and global affairs. 

Behind the Iron Curtain, tendencies 
toward “polycentricity” are equally un- 
mistakable and signifcant. The post- 
Stalin era in the Soviet Union has wit- 
nessed a new official ccncern for internal 
affairs and the solution of long-neglected 
domestic problems generating public un- 
rest. A number of European satellite 
nations—particularly Poland, Rumania, 
and Albania—espouse viewpoints and 
policies differing from those advocated 
in the Kremlin. But it has been the 
acrimonious, seemingly intractable Sino- 
Soviet dispute which has produced the 
deepest fissures in the edifice of inter- 
national communism. By mid-1965, of- 
ficial Russian and Chinese attitudes had 
become so antithetical that Mao Tse- 
tung’s government could openly accuse 
Moscow of being “aligned” with Wash- 
ington to subvert Marxist goals. ‘“Col- 
laboration between the Soviet Union 
and the United States to dominate the 
world,” an official Chinese source sol- 
emnly warned, “did not work in the 





“there will no longer be just two great powers. 
There are no longer even two camps, ... The 
North Atlantic Treaty is dying, if it is not 
already dead; so is the Warsaw Pact [ie the 
Soviet Union’s counterpart to NATO].” See 
the text of the editorial in Atlas, Vol. 7 (June 
1964), p. 328. 
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past, does not work now and will not 
work in the future.” ® 

Superimposed upon these tendencies 
toward diplomatic diversity is the re- 
surgence of a very old theme in inter- 
national relations, largely eclipsed by 
two decades of cold-war antagonisms 
and sharp bloc divisions. Increasingly, 
said the President-Chairman of the new 
United Nations Trade and Develop- 
ment Board, Syed Amjad Ali of Pakis- 
tan, a “deep cleavage” characterized the 
international community. This division 
did not spring from rival ideologies, 
clashing national interests, or ethnic 
conflicts; it arose ‘‘primarily on the 
basis of plenty and poverty.”* View- 
points expressed—often in the face of 
American and Soviet opposition—at the 
Geneva Conference on Trade and De- 
velopment in the spring of 1964 left 
little doubt that the concerns of a 
majority of the 116 nations present 
transcended disputes between East and 
West. To many spokesmen for this 
group, Russia, America, and the other 
industrialized nations had been pre- 
occupied too long with their own ideo- 
logical and diplomatic goals, to the 
detriment of the needs and interests of 
societies in the southern hemisphere.* 

Yet, among all the currents radically 
altering the pattern of postwar inter- 
national attitudes, postures, and alle- 
giances, none rivaled the concept of 
diplomatic ‘neutralism,” or diplomatic 
‘“nonalignment,” as most of its propo- 
nents preferred to label the doctrine. 
Six characteristics of this concept im- 


3 See the press release by Hain-hua, the 
Communist Chinese news agency, in The 
New York Times, April 28, 1965. 

*The New York Times, April 6, 1965. 

5¥or more detailed discussion of the extent 
to which viewpoints at this conference chal- 
lenged prevalent cold-war attitudes and align- 
ments, see Richard N. Gardner, In Pursuit of 
World Order: U. S. Foreign Policy and Inter- 
national Organisations (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1964), pp. 160-172. 


parted a uniqueness to the movement 
and dictated more serious and objec- 
tive understanding of it by interested 
students of contemporary affairs. 

First, among Western observers par- 
ticularly, nonalignment was a neglected 
and widely misunderstood doctrine. 
Speaking for a significant number of 
Americans, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles labeled neutralism an 
“immoral and short-sighted” conception. 
In company with other Western spokes- 
men, Dulles regarded it as essentially a 
foreign-policy aberration, an irrational 
cluster of viewpoints and policies. A 
lozical implication of this assessment 
was that neutralism was an ephemeral 
movement, destined to be superseded by 
unequivocal pro-Western (or, in a 
handful of cases, pro-Communist) view- 
points, once emerging nations finally 
confronted the “reality” of Communist ` 
expansionism or outgrew suspicions of 
the West prominent during the stage of 
nationalist ferment. The MDullesian 
frame of mind, that is to say, postulated 
the familiar “bipolarized” political land- 
scape as normative and inevitable; na- 
tions not accepting this model were re- 
zarded as out of step with history and 
as indifferent toward their own national 
security. More often than not, this 
appraisal was grounded in massive mis- 
understanding of the origins, nature, and 
tenets of the neutralist credo. It pro- 
duced expectations and prophecies about 
neutralism seldom fulfilled by events 
during the past decade. If advocates of 
nonalignment have sometimes romanti- 
cized their own influence on the global 
scene, and glossed over the complexity 
of problems inherent in achieving an 
East-West rapprochement, critics of 
nonalignment have often betrayed simi- 
lar failings in their response to view- 
points and policies emanating from Bel- 
grade, Cairo, and New Delhi. 

Second, nonalignment has become a 
global phenomenon. The doctrine 
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claims adherents from Central Europe 
to eastern Asia, and from Cambodia to 
the Congo. Beginning with a small nu- 


em™™cleus of newly independent Asian states 


in the early pustwar period, nonalign- 
ment is now professed by governments 
representing close to one-third of the 
human race. Virtually every new na- 
tion in Africa subscribes to the con- 
cept; whether designated “neutralism” 
or some other outlook, many Latin- 
American nations display attitudes on 
issues like communism in Cuba, State 
Department intervention in the Do- 
minican Republic, trade with the Soviet 
Union and Communist China, and 
nuclear-weapons testing which closely 
parallel viewpoints espoused in Yugo- 
slavia, Ghana, Iraq, and India. 

Third, nonalignment has evolved into 
a numerically impressive movement. 
Twenty-five nations sent delegates to 
the Belgrade Conference of Neutralist 
States in 1961. Three other states (Bo- 
livia, Brazil, and Ecuador) sent observ- 
ers. By 1964, the number of nations 
formally participating in the Cairo Con- 
ference of Nonaligned Nations had al- 
most doubled. Participants in this 
meeting claimed to represent “nearly 
half of the independent countries of 
the world.”® When nonalignment is 


8 See commentaries on the conference in The 
Arab World (Arab Information Office, New 
York), Vol. XI (February 1965), p. 15; and 
“The Cairo Declaration,” Indian and Foreign 
Review (New Delhi), Vol. IT (October 15, 
1954), p. 3. As we shall see more fully in the 
first article in the symposium, the problem of 
defining the concept of nonalignment—and of 
delineating it from certain closely related ideas 
—is sometimes difficult. Although Switzer- 
land, Ireland, Austria, and Finland, for exam- 
ple, are not closely identified with either cold- 
war power bloc, they are not regarded (at 
least not by Afro-Asian states) as “non- 
aligned” The accuracy of numerical claims 
concerning the scope of the movement obvi- 
ously depends upon the precise definition used. 
Israel participated in neither the Belgrade nor 
Cairo proceedings, owing to implacable Arab 
hostility. Yet Israel’s policy of “nonidentifi- 


broadly construed to include nations 
(such as Switzerland and Austria) not 
regarding themselves as linked diplo- 
matically with East or West, then the 
nonaligned nations comprise a ma- 
jority of states in the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

Fourth, as these data indicate, non- 
alignment is a growing movement. De- 
spite predictions of an early demise by 
critics in East and West alike, the doc- 
trine has steadily gained converts, most 
recently on the African scene. No less 
significantly, the success of the neutral- 
ist movement has contributed in some 
measure to diplomatic restlessness 
among the members of both cold-war 
power blocs. If France, Pakistan, cer- 
tain nations in Latin America, Poland, 
and Rumania had not openly entered 
the neutralist ranks, they were emulat- 
ing some aspects of neutralist behavior, 
particularly in cultivating new contacts 
across the Iron Curtain and expressing 
viewpoints not wholeheartedly endorsed 
in Washington and Moscow. 

Fifth, events have shown nonalign- 
ment to be an extremely diverse and 
heterogeneous phenomenon. If a broad 
consensus on international issues links 
the nations attached to this diplomatic 





cation” is, for all practical purposes, tanta- 
mount to nonalignment. At the Cairo meeting, 
Tshombe’s government in the Congo was 
shunned; yet Leopoldville regards itself as 
nonaligned between East and West. Con- 
versely, Castro’s Cuba was represented at both 
neutralist gatherings. 

Nations officially represented at the Cairo 
Conference were: Afghanistan, Algeria, An- 
gola (Government in Exile), Burma, Burundi, 
Cambodia, Cameroon, Central African Repub- 
lic, Ceylon, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), Cuba, 
Cyprus, Dahomey, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, 
India, Indonesia, Iraq, Islamic Republic of 
Mauretania, Jordan, Kenya, Kuwait, Laos, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Litya, Malawi, Mali, Mo- 
rocco, Nepal, Nigeria, Saudi Arabia, Senegal, 
Sierre Leone, Somalia, Sudan, Syria, Togo, Tu- 
nisia, Uganda, United Arab Republic, United 
Republic of Tanganyika and Zanzibar, Yemen, 
Yugoslavia, and Zambia. 
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credo, it is equally true that its ad- 
herents often take divergent positions 
on major global and regional problems. 
Officials of Upper Volta have publicly 
condemned Ghana’s ‘‘intervention” in 
the affairs of West African states; 
Guinea and the Ivory Coast take con- 
flicting positions on the European Com- 
mon Market and the question of African 
association with it; Nigeria and Algeria 
assess the legitimacy of Tshombe’s re- 
gime in the Congo very differently; Tu- 
nisia and Egypt have been openly at 
odds over the future of Israel; officials 
in India and Cambodia have expressed 
dissimilar verdicts abcut the conflict in 
Southeast Asia; Indonesia is engaged in 
a “confrontation” witk the new state of 
Malaysia, a policy winning little sup- 
port among other neutralist nations. 

In evaluating the heterogeneous char- 
acter of present-day neutralism, several 
facts must be borne in mind. Non- 
alignment, it must never be forgotten, 
is not a foreign policy. It is a way of 
approaching foreign policy, of taking 
the nation’s diplomatic bearings, of de- 
ciding how national policy shall (or 
shall not) be determined. As the term 
implies, nonalignment takes the long- 
standing diplomatic alignments of the 
Cold War as its reference point; it as- 
serts that neutralist nations are not au- 
tomatically affiliated with the power 
blocs of East and West. Nonalignment 
thus neither logically nor practically 
tells us how its advocates are identified 
with each other on critical global issues. 
Without being committed to cold-war 
diplomatic groupings, neutralist nations 
are left with ample scope to formulate 
their own positions on disarmament 
problems, the crisis in Southeast Asia, 
the Arab-Israeli dispute, or African 
unity. 

Finally, we may make explicit an as- 
pect of nonalignment that has been im- 
plicit in our discussion thus far. Non- 
alignment merits more careful and de- 


tached study than it has so far received 
because it has become an increasingly 
influential movement in global affairs. 


Neutralist goals are often sweeping and @™™ 


revolutionary in their implications. 
Nonalignment, a Yugoslav observer has 
commented, seeks “to preserve and... 
consolidate world peace,” to provide “an 
alternative to the policy of the cold 
war,” “to emphasize the imperative ne- 
cessity of coexistence,” and to break the 
cold-war impasse. Or, as Marshal Tito 
declared in 1963: “The atomic age calls 
for a radical change in outlook on inter- 
national relations and on solution of the 
problems of the present-day world.” A 
basic goal of nonalignment, an Indian 
spokesman has asserted, is to convert 
small, weak nations into “subjects,” 
rather than merely objects in inter- 
national affairs.” 

These represent merely a sampling of 
neutralist goals in the international 
arena. If the impact of the neutralist 
idea upon international politics has been 
less shattering than many of its pro- 
ponents hoped and expected, it has none- 
theless been significant. Individually 
and collectively, the nonaligned nations 
have succeeded in modifying rigid cold- 
war positions and have given new im- 
petus to a search for formal and de 
facto settlements among the great 
powers. On disarmament, on the con- 
flict in Southeast Asia, on the financial 
problems of the United Nations—on 
these and a multitude of other issues— 
the neutralist community has insisted 
that the great powers “keep at it,” that 


7 For these and other. goals of the neutralist 
movement, see‘ Stojan Kovačevič, “The Policy 
of Active Coexistence in Practice: Since the 
Belgrade Conference to Date,” Press Service 
of Yugoslavia at Belgrade (March 1964), pp. 
1-3; the text of Marshal Tito’s speech to the 
United Nations on October 22, 1963, in Yugo- 
slavia Facts and Views (Yugoslav Information 
Office, New York), No. 158 (October 31, 
1963), p. 5; and The Indian Express, June 11, 
1964, dispatch by Shiv Shastri. 


they neglect no avenue for eliminating 
the danger of nuclear war and lesser 
forms of international tensions and in- 
stability. Officials representing the neu- 
tralist zone assisted in resolving the 
Korean armistice deadlock in 1953, the 
Suez crisis of 1956, the Soviet-American 
confrontation in Cuba in 1962, and the 
Himalayan conflict between India and 
China in the same period. Neutralist 
nations have participated in United Na- 
tions efforts to preserve peace along the 
Arab-Israeli frontier, to restore stability 
to the Congo, and to prevent fratricidal 
strife on the island of Cyprus. Their 
efforts were in no small measure respon- 
sible for the nuclear-test-ban agreement 
of 1963. They have successfully cham- 
pioned a dynamic role for the United 
Nations Secretary-General and an on- 
going search for a formula to resolve 
the United Nations financial impasse. In 
recent months, they have encouraged at- 
tempts to terminate hostilities in South- 
east Asia by negotiation. 

It is altogether fitting, in the light of 
these facts, that a symposium be de- 
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voted to nonalignment in foreign af- 
fairs. Each article is designed to il- 
luminate some aspect of the movement. 
Each has been ccntributed by an au- 
thority in the field. Collectively, they 
shed light on the emergence, nature, 
diversity, importance, and future of the 
neutralist idea. AW contributors were 
left free to develop their topics in their 
own way and to place their own inter- 
pretations upon relevant facts and tend- 
encies. Diversity of viewpoints, it will 
be apparent to the reader, is as much 
a characteristic of judgments about non- 
alignment as it is an inherent feature 
of the movement itself. If the reader is 
prompted to examine the concept more 
intelligently and impartially, in an effort 
to gain new perspectives about an im- 
portant global phenomenon, the purpose 
of this symposium will have been 
achieved. 
Cec V. CRABB, JR. 

8 The editors regret that an article by The 
Honorable Alex Quaison-Sackey, Foreign 
Minister of the Republic of Ghana, on “Non- 


alignment on the African Continent,” was not 
received in time for inclusion in the issue. 


Nonalignment as a Diplomatic and Ideological Credo 


~~ 
By Kam I. Basaa and Ceci V. CRABB, Jr. 


ABSTRACT: Nonalignment can be, and too often is, a highly 
ambiguous and ill-defined concept. Frequently, it is equated 
with other ideas (like “neutralism” or “neutrality” or “isola- 
tionism”) which distort the doctrine and which engender wide- 
spread misapprehensions about it outside the zone of nations 
committed to this credo. In recent years, misunderstanding 
of nonalignment has been prevalent in the West, particularly 
in the United States. More often than not, it has been con- 
demned rather than understood. The first requirement of 
better understanding is to comprehend the doctrine of non- 
alignment correctly. In turn, this demands differentiating it 
from certain closely related concepts and identifying those ele- 
ments which are common to diverse African, Arab, and Asian 
interpretations of the doctrine. Admittedly, the fifty-odd na- 
tions dedicated to nonalignment do not always agree upon its 
precise meaning. Considerable scope exists, and has been 
used, for diverse national interpretations and for policy diver- 
gencies based upon the concept. Yet there is also basic agree- 
ment on certain pivotal ideas implicit in it and upon certain 
diplomatic goals and strategies which are logical outgrowths of 
it. More intelligent and dispassionate understanding of the 
ideas central to nonalignment is prerequisite to assessing its 
importance, to evaluating its impact, and to predicting its fu- 
ture on the international scene. 
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HE emerging nations, said Britain’s 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Home, in 
1961, could not exist “on a diet of cold 
"N war between the rival political ideologies. 
. . . The underfed millions will not be 
nourished by . . . doctrinal dialectics.” + 
Several years earlier, Prime Minister 
Nehru of India told his Afro-Asian col- 
leagues at the Bandung Conference: 


We are not yes-men sitting here saying 
“yes” to this country or that, saying “yes” 
even to each other. We are great countries 

. who like having freedom without dic- 
tation... . There is going to be no dicta- 
tion in the future; no “yes-men” in Asia 
or Africa. We have had enough of that 
in the past.? 


And in describing the principles actuat- 
ing the foreign policies of Nigeria, Prime 
Minister Sir Abubakar T. Balewa ex- 
* plained in 1960: 


We consider it wrong for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to align itself as a matter of rou- 
tine with any of the power blocs. This 
freedom of action will be an essential fea- 
ture of our policy and will ensure that full 
attention is paid to the opinions by our 
representatives.® 


Such statements focus attention upon 
the emergence of a dynamic and ex- 
panding philosophy of foreign relations, 
dominant throughout the Afro-Asian 
world, variously designated neutrality, 
neutralism, positive neutralism, non- 
engagement, and nonalignment. Se- 
mantical diversity has characterized the 
concept since its inception. Propo- 
nents of the idea have employed varying 
terminologies to define their credo and 


1 Quoted in The Egyptian Gazette, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1961. 

25 N. Dhar, “Nehru on Nonalignment,” 
Indian and Foreign Review, Vol 1 (June 
15, 1964), p 34. 

8 See the speech by Prime Minister Abu- 
bakar T. Balewa to the Nigerian House of 
Representatives, August 20, 1960, text sup- 
plied by the Embassy of Nigeria, Washington, 
D.C. 


have sometimes found it difficult to 
agree upon its essentials. Commenta- 
tors outside the neutralist zone have 
frequently used phraseology reflecting 
ignorance of the concept, and in some 
cases they have deliberately sought to 
discredit it. 
SEMANTIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
CONFUSION 


Before identifving a number of ideas 
integral to the concept of nonalignment, 
we may take note of several factors 
engendering semantica] and philosoph- 
ical uncertainty and confusion. Non- 
alignment, a recent Prime Minister of 
Ceylon declared, must always be re- 
sponsive to changing circumstances” in 
the external environment. Other spokes- 
men for the concept, like Marshal Tito 
of Yugoslavia, have asserted that the 
idea of nonalignment itself may be 
rapidly becoming outmoded—as each 
great cold-war power bloc loses its 
cohesiveness.” Nonalignment is, there- 
fore, an evolving concept. Since World 
War II, its content has been heavily 
influenced by conditions prevailing in 
global affairs and by the specific needs 
of its adherents. If a prevalent desire 
in the early postwar period was to avoid 
entanglement in great-power ideological 
disputes risking nuclear war (as sug- 
gested by the term “neutralism”), by 
the 1960s, nations uncommitted to 
East or West desired to emphasize cer- 
tain tangible goals (suggested by “posi- 
tive neutralism”) which they sought to 
achieve in a period when the East-West 
conflict had lost some of its more 
ominous implications. 

Complexity and ambiguity also char- 


t Efforts to arrive at a widely acceptable 
definition of neutralism or nonalignment are 
discussed more fully in Cecil V. Crabb, Jr., 
The Elephants and the Grass: A Study of 
Nonalignment (New York* Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1965), pp. 23-25 

5The New York Times, September 21, 
1963, and March 24, 1964. 
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acterize nonalignment because every na- 
tion, out of a total of more than fifty 
espousing it, has its own interpretation 
of what the doctrine means in theory 
and in practice. Almost all the broad 
goals identified with it—keeping free 
from cold-war commitments, promoting 
peaceful coexistence, resolving global 
tensions by negotiations—leave wide 
scope for interpretation in the light of 
national and regional aspirations and 
conditions. Moreover, many issues con- 
fronting the international community— 
like meeting the needs of the develop- 
ing nations or reforming the United 
Nations—tend more anc more to fall 
outside the area of active cold-war 
rivalry, 

Uncertainty about the precise con- 
notations of nonalignment is also en- 
gendered by the existence of several 
closely related terms and doctrines, 
some of which are relatively new and 
some of which have acquired a tradi- 
tional meaning under international law 
and usage. A widespread source of 
such confusion in the recent period, for 
“example, has been a tendency to equate 
juridical neutrality with neutralism or 
nonalignment. Contemporary advocates 
of the neutralist point of view have 
repeatedly endeavored to distinguish 
heir approach from classical neutrality. 
This distinction can be made on two 
levels—the legal plane and the moral- 
ethical plane. 


The legal plane 


Under international law, neutrality 
defines “the legal relationship that 
exists between states which take no part 
in the war on the one hand and the 
bzlligerents on the other.” A state of 
active war is thus clearly requisite for 
the existence of juridical neutrality. 
States not involved in hestilities may 
assume a neutral position; when they 
da, they accept certain obligations, and 
acquire certain rights, recognized under 


international law. Whatever degree of 
diplomatic discord, tension, and military 
or paramilitary conflict is implicit in 


the Cold War, from the vantage point of 


international law a condition of outright 
warfare has not existed among the great 
powers since 1945, permitting the opera- 
tion of the rules of neutrality for na- 
tions not involved in the conflict. 


The moral-ethical plane 


This leads to a second respect in 
which neutralism or nonalignment must 
be distinguished from neutrality: the 
moral and ethical dimensions of foreign 
policy. Answering the often-repeated 
accusation that they were ethically in- 
sensitive to the issues at stake in great- 
power rivalries, advocates of neutralism 
have asserted (in the words of Prime 
Minister Nehru in 1949): 


The policy India has sought to pursue is 
not a negative and neutral policy. It is a 
positive and vital policy that flows from 
our struggle for freedom .. . When man’s 
liberty or peace is in danger, we cannot or 
shall not be neutral; neutrality then would 
be a betrayal of what we have fought for 
and stand for. 


Again in 1951, Nehru distinguished a 
position of neutrality from India’s effort 
to “preserve and . . . establish peace on 
a firm foundation.” After some early 
confusion on the point, the distinction 
has been grasped by American officials. 
Replying to perennial complaints in 
Congress about the coloration of India’s 
neutralism, in 1962 Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk emphasized that New Delhi’s 


6The rights of neutrals have been inter- 
nationally recognized by gatherings like the 
Second Hague Conference in 1907 and spelled 
out in agreements like the Declaration of 
London in 1916. For fuller discussion of the 
conditions required for juridical neutrality, 
see William W Bishop, Jr., International 
Law: Cases and Materials (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1953), pp. 651-52. 

7See Nehru’s views, as cited in Dhar, op. 
cit, p. 34. 
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attachment to neutralism applied only to 
permanent military association with East 
or West. In the American view, India 


ew™wvas not neutral on issues “of importance 


to us in terms of the general shape of 
the international community, and what 
kind of UN we should have and what 
kind of commitments we should make to 
law and the processes of law in inter- 
national relations.” A few months later, 
Rusk observed generally that although 
there existed “many unaligned states,” 
there were “few neutrals with respect to 
the Charter [of the United Nations] 
and, I might add, at moments of crisis 
we find fewer neutrals than we might 
have supposed.’ 8 


NEUTRALIZATION 


Closely akin to neutralism or non- 
alignment is the idea of “neutralization” 
` or institutionalized neutrality. One com- 
mentator has observed that neutraliza- 
tion occurs when 


. states proclaim themselves in advance 
desirous of avoiding participation in any 
war at any time. These States, if they are 
favoured with special geographical posi- 
tions, if they happen to be small enough 
and not especially attractive to the more 
rapacious Great Powers, may then be given 
a status of permanent neutrality or neu- 
tralization; that is to say, in terms of 
power politics they are removed from the 
arena of conflict.® 


States may either elect neutralization 
for themselves or have neutralization im- 
posed upon them by outside powers. 
Before World War II, for example, 
Switzerland, Belgium, and Luxembourg 
were in the former category. Since 
World War I, the great powers have 
legally (if not always actually) recog- 

8See the excerpt from Rusk’s speech in 
The Asian Recorder, Vol. 8 (September 24- 
30, 1962), p. 4802; and The New York Times, 
June 12, 1963. 

9 Michael Brecher, “Neutralism: An Analy- 


sis,” International Journal, Vol. 17 (Summer 
1962), p. 224. 


nized the neutralization of Austria, Laos, 
and Cambodia.*®° In modern history, 
Switzerland has served as the proto- 
type of a nation embracing permanent 
or institutionalized reutrality. Besides 
its nonparticipation in great-power con- 
flicts, Switzerland belongs to no inter- 
national organizations, including the 
United Nations. Nor does Switzerland 
adhere to any military alliances. Yet 
Switzerland does permit international 
confèrences and diplomatic gatherings 
(like the disarmament proceedings at 
Geneva) to take place within its borders. 
At the same time, the Swiss are anti- 
Communist and are affiliated ideolog- 
ically with the Western camp. The case 
of Austria is quite different. A pro- 
longed cold-war deadlock over the 
Austrian peace treaty was finally broken 
in 1955. By its terms, the Soviet 
military occupation was terminated, 
upon condition that Austria refrain from 
entering any great-power alliance sys- 
tem, such as the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO). Like Switzer- 
land, ideologically and politically the 
Austrian society is oriented toward the 
West. 


DISENGAGEMENT 


A variant idea is the disengagement 
of specified countries and regions from 
the arena of great-power conflict. One 
scheme for disengagement was sug- 
gested by George F. Kennan and sup- 
ported by a number of European groups, 
such as spokesmen for the British 
Labour party. Kennan’s plan called 
for withdrawal of Soviet and American 
military forces from the center of Eu- 
rope. The “Rapacki Plan,” proposed 
by Poland’s Foreign Minister,” is a 


10 Switzerland was neutralized in 1815, 
Belgium in 1831, and Luxembourg in 1867. 
The neutralization of Austria is required by 
its State Treaty of 1355; the great powers 
agreed to neutralize Laos and Cambodia in 
the Geneva Armistice Agreement of 1954. 
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more or less comparable proposal. Par- 
ticular countries and regions may also 
be disengaged from the arena of active 
great-power conflict. Various schemes 
have been offered for the de facto dis- 
engagement of regions in Africa and 
Latin America from cold-war rivalry, by 
the creation of “nuclear free zones” in 
these areas. 

Commenting upon proposals con- 
templating neutralization or disengage- 
ment, United Nations Secretary-General 
U Thant has declared that the value of 
such schemes 


. . . does not lie solely in the creation of 
buffer states valuable though that is. Neu- 
tralization is a form of territorial disarma- 
ment, a partial dismantling of the great 
military machines whose destructive pow- 
ers have now become so terrifying. Each 
act of neutralization therefore, is a kind 
of pilot project for the comprehensive dis- 
armament that alone can rid the world of 
fear and suspicion.11 


Neutralist nations, a Yugoslav spokes- 
man has emphasized, reject the concept 
of diplomatic blocs “as a matter of 
principle.” Referring to the Belgrade 
Conference, Nehru of India said: “I 
have consistently opposed the formation 
of a third bloc. Nobody wanted it there 
and nobody mentioned it there.” And 
Egypt’s President Nasser told the Cairo 
nonaligned conference in 1964 that the 
breakup of antagonistic cold-war diplo- 
matic blocs must not be followed by 
the formation of new blocs—“a bloc of 
the poor and a bloc of the wealthy, a 
bloc of the advanced nations and a bloc 
of the developing nations .. . a bloc of 
whites and a bloc of colored.” © Such 


11 Secretary-General U Thant, “The Small 
Nations and the Future of the United Na- 
tions,” Address delivered at Uppsala Uni- 
versity, May 6, 1962, United Nations Press 
Release $/G/1186, May 6, 1962. 

13 See, respectively’ Stojan Kobatevic, “The 
U.S.A. and Economic Integration,” Review of 
International Affairs (Belgrade), Vol. 13 


admonitions dealt with another idea 
often widely misunderstood outside the 
neutralist zone—the concept of a neu- 
tralist or nonaligned “bloc.” 
on ideological nor on purely expediential 
grounds do nations considering them- 
selves nonaligned accept the existence of 
such a bloc, or seriously aspire to create 
one. Nations dedicated to nonalign- 
ment are aware that they lack the 
requisite military and economic power 
enabling them to compete successfully 
with the Western and Communist al- 
liance systems. A Yugoslav official has 
said: 

The uncommitted countries are not a bloc 
of powers. First of all, they have no 
power. Not only do they not want to, but 
they cannot build up a third bloc. If they 
wanted to take part in alliance, they would 
have to join one or the other side... . 
But, in attempting to influence the course ` 
of world affairs, the uncommitted do repre- 
sent a group; their representatives get to- 
gether from time to time, and there is a 
permanent cooperation between them.?8 


Reluctance to constitute a bloc, there- 
fore, does not prevent nonaligned na- 
tions from exerting their collective in- 
fluence, or what the Cairo nonaligned 
conference called their “common wills,” 
in international affairs—chiefly by in- 
voking the force of global public opinion, 
exerting pressure upon the great powers, 
relying upon moral suasion, and making 
their own contribution to the resolution 
of global issues. Eschewing the idea of 
a new neutralist bloc, Nehru of India 
nevertheless urged nonaligned nations to 
“come closer together” and to “confer 
together” inside and outside the United 





(January 20, 1962), 15; The Times of India, 
September 12, 1961; Dhar, op. cit, p. 34; 
“Fifty-seven Heads of State Participate in 
Second Nonaligned Conference,” Arab News 
and Views (Arab Information Center, New 
York), Vol. X (October 15, 1964), p. 1. 

13 Marko Nikezič “Why Uncommitted 
Countries Hold that They Are Not ‘Neutral, ” 
Tue Annars, Vol. 336 (July 1961), p. 81. 
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Nations.** Such consultations, however, 
had to take place within the dominant 
neutralist principle, expressed by Presi- 
dent Nasser of Egypt to the Belgrade 
Conference: “We live in a world suffer- 
ing from the strife between two blocs 
and we cannot imagine that a third bloc 
should enter the arena and increase the 


tension of this strife instead of easing 
it. a8 


NONALIGNMENT AND NEUTRALISM 


Nonalignment and neutralism (with 
its variant, “positive neutralism”) have 
now gained widest currency as the terms 
most accurately describing the foreign- 
policy orientation of nations affiliated 
with neither the Western nor the Com- 
munist camp. Nonalignment and neu- 
tralism tend to be used synonymously, 
except when the latter denotes “neu- 
trality” in its legal or ethical connota- 
tions. To avoid such connotations, a 
majority of nations in this group pre- 
fers nonalignment as the term best 
describing its viewpoints and policies 
toward the great powers. 

Although certain fine distinctions 
might be drawn between these two 
ideas, the key element in both concepts 
is a determination by their advocates to 
exercise maximum diplomatic freedom 
by avoiding permanent identification 
with East or West in world affairs. The 
mentality behind this determination was 
explained by Burma’s Ambassador to 
the United States, Mr. James Barring- 
ton, who observed in 1953: 


With the achievement of our independence 
we need to be re-assured on every possible 
occasion that we are regarded as equals, 
that we will not be taken for granted, and 


14 Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s Foreign Policy 
(New Delhi: Government of India Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting, 1961), pp. 
77-78 

18 Tke Conference of Heads of State or 
Government of Nonaligned Countries (Bel- 
grade: Government of Yugoslavia, 1961), p. 
44. 


that we will not once again become pawns 
in the game of power politics which was 
our lot for decades and centuries while we 
were the victims of foreign domination.1¢ 


Or, as President Nkrumah of Ghana 
once declared: 


We are convinced that by our policy of 
nonalignment we are able to speak our 
minds frankly and without fear and favour 
on issues as they arise. Our policy is not 
a negative one. Positive neutralism and 
nonalignment does not mean keeping aloof 
from burning international issues. On the 
contrary, it means a positive stand based 
on our own convictions completely unin- 
fluenced by any of the power blocs." 


In practice, the most universal in- 
gredient in the doctrine of nonalignment 
is refusal to be drawn into great-power 
military pacts, implying diplomatic 
identification with, or dependence upon, 
one of the two cold-war blocs. To 
countries which lost their freedom as a 
result of economic and military privi- 
leges exercised by outsiders, a high 
Indian official has said, “there is a 
natural suspicion of any military in- 
volvement” with great powers. Or, as 
the declaration adopted by the non- 
aligned conference at Cairo in 1964 ex- 
pressed it: “Maintenance or future 
establishment of foreign military bases 
and the stationing of foreign troops on 
the territories of other countries, against 
the expressed will of those countries,” 
constitutes a “gross violation” of their 
national sovereignty and “a threat to 
freedom and international peace.” 1° 

16 “Statement by His Excellency Mr. James 
Barrington, Ambassador of Burma to the 
United States of America . . . at the Inter- 
national Conference on Asian Problems,” 
November 4, 1953 (Text supplied by Embassy 
of Burma, Washington, D.C.), p. 7. 

17 Kwame Nkrumah, I Speak of Freedom 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1961), 

. 199. 
Š 18 See the views of Indian Defense Minister 
Chavan in India News, Vol. 3 (June 12, 
1964), p. 5; and the “Declaration as Adopted 
by the Conference of Nonaligned Countries,” 
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The governing principle in this in- 
junction, therefore, is that whatever 
military links are esteblished by neu- 
tralist nations with foreign countries 
must be made voluntarily, and not im- 
posed by great powers, on the theory 
that such nations represent a “power 
vacuum” or require the “protection” 
of foreign alliance systems. As with all 
tenets of neutralist thought, this one 
leaves ample latitude for interpreta- 
tion by its adherents. By virtue of its 
defense treaties with Greece and Turkey, 
Yugoslavia is linked with NATO; Ma- 
laysia and Kenya have maintained in- 
timate defense ties with Great Britain; 
Cambodia has threatened to invoke the 
military protection of Communist China 
to defend itself against South Vietnam 
and Thailand (nations, in turn, backed 
militarily by the United States); Tan- 
ganyika requested British troops to sup- 
press a military mutiny; several former 
French dependencies in West Africa 
(Chad, Gabon, and the Congo Republic, 
Brazzaville) have leaned heavily upon 
France in dealing wita threats to en- 
trenched political regimes; Cuba pre- 
cipitated an international crisis by ac- 
cepting Soviet missiles: and many non- 
aligned nations accept military aid from 
one or both cold-war blocs. 


POSITIVE NEUTRALISM 


In recent years, some nations have 
increasingly preferred the term “positive 
neutralism” to describe their diplomatic 
posture toward cold-war power blocs. 
This term has a twofold advantage. It 
makes even clearer the distinction be- 
tween neutralism and neutrality, and, 
even more fundamentally, it accentuates 
certain goals to which these nations are 
dedicated on the international scene. 
Construed as a set of positive goals, 





Yugoslavia Facts and Views (Yugoslav In- 
formation Center, New York), No. 168 (Oc- 
tober 22, 1964), p. 23, italics inserted. 
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pursued within a framework of freedom 
from great-power military and diplo- 
matic commitments, positive neutralism, 
in the words of an Arab observer, re- 
quires its adherents to work “with deter- 
mination to play an effective role in 
international affairs.” Active neutralist 
involvement in international political de- 
cisions “strengthens the chances of 
peace and lessens tension in the world”; 
it “transforms the areas of crisis into 
areas of agreement and interaction.” 
Nonaligned nations, an Indian source 
has emphasized, have an important part 
“to play in enlarging the area of free- 
dom in the world, in saving mankind 
from the menace of a nuclear war, and 
in promoting international co-operation 
in the causes of peace and prosperity.” 1° 

A. dynamic conception of nonalign- 
ment, in turn, implies several corollaries: 
(1) deep neutralist concern about in- 
ternational issues, particularly those 
likely to endanger peace and security; 
(2) neutralist willingness to “take a 
stand” on such issues, in contrast to an 
attitude of isolationism, noninvolvement, 
or other forms of diplomatic escapism; 
(3) reasonably distinct neutralist view- 
points and positions on prevailing inter- 
national questions; (4) neutralist will- 
ingness to assume the global and re- 
gional responsibilities demanded to 
facilitate achievement of their goals; 
and (5) at least minimal co-operation 
and consensus among neutralist coun- 
tries in approaching critical interna- 
tional issues engendering hostilities and 
tensions among nations. 

We may conveniently group the lead- 
ing tenets in the idea of positive neu- 
tralism, or nonalignment construed dy- 
namically, into four broad categories of 
strategies and goals. First, there is the 

19 Clovis Maqsud, “The Story of Arab Posi- 
tive Neutralism,” in Paul F. Power (ed.), 
Neutralism and Disengagement (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1964), p. 18; “The 
Cairo Declaration,” Indian and Foreign Re- 
view, Vol. 2 (October 15, 1964), p 3. 
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neutralist belief in the necessity for, and 
possibility of attaining, global peace. 
United by a conviction that the nuclear 
weapon is no respecter of nations—that, 
by the very nature of modern warfare, 
all societies are involved in the con- 
sequences of nuclear annihilation—ad- 
vocates of nonalignment have insistently 
demanded that the great powers resolve 
their political differences by peaceful 
means. In recurrent global crises—like 
periodic East-West tensions over Berlin, 
the Suez crisis of 1956, the Soviet- 
American confrontation in Cuba in 1962, 
and the current conflict in Southeast 
Asia—nonaligned nations have taken the 
initiative in searching for alternatives 
to violence in settling international dis- 
putes. Certain crisis situations, like the 
Himalayan dispute between India and 
Communist China and the turbulence in 
the Congo, have lent themselves 
uniquely to neutralist initiatives.?° 

Closely related to the problem of 
peace is the search for international 
agreement on arms-control measures 
Attachment to positive neutralism has 
led its adherents to demand that the 
quest for disarmament be continued; 
that the circle of nations represented in 
disarmament negotiations be broadened 
to include neutralist countries; that the 
great powers produce fresh proposals 
designed to break the protracted stale- 
mate; that they prevent the prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons; that they con- 
clude agreements like the nuclear-test- 
ban accord of 1963 and that they 
broaden the scope of this agreement to 
include activities like underground test- 
ing; that they “guarantee” nations 
lacking atomic weapons (like India) 
from nuclear devastation; and that they 
regard Africa and Latin America as 
“nuclear free zones.” 

20 The neutralist role in the Himalayan dis- 
pute is discussed in detail in Cecil V. Crabb, 
Jr. “The Testing of Nonalignment,” Western 


Politica! Quarterly, Vol 17 (September 1964), 
pp. 533-538, 
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PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 


A second category of neutralist goals, 
directed at what might be called the 
“indirect causes” of war and interna- 
tional tension, seeks to improve the 
over-all climate of global politics and 
to provide mechanisms whereby con- 
flicts among nations may be resolved 
peacefully. Many of these goals are 
embraced under the rubric of “peaceful 
coexistence.” AJl nations, said Marshal 
Tito in 1963, must 


apprehend and recognize the realities of 
our time—the existence of different social 
systems and the neec to establish, between 
peoples and countries with different social 
systems, relations based on the principles 
of peaceful coexistence What I have in 
mind are internaticnal relations which, 
without dramatizing differences, would 
make possible useful cooperation and con- 
tacts in all areas where there exist com- 
mon interests.?4 


India, said Prime Minister Nehru, wished 
“to have the closest contacts” with all 
other countries, “because we do... 
firmly believe in the world coming closer 
together and ultimately realizing the 
idea of what is now being called One 
World.” ?? Or, as a joint communiqué 
of Ceylon and the United Arab Republic 
expressed it in 1963, a conference of 
nonaligned nations was being held in 
Cairo “in the firm conviction and belief 
that a better understanding between na- 
tions could be created and international 
tensions relaxed and eventually resolved 
by following a policy of non-align- 
ment.” * In spite of Communist China’s 

21 “Address by the President of the Socialist 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, Josip Broz 
Tito, to the XVIIth Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, on 
October 22, 1963,” Yugoslav Facts and Views, 
No 158 (October 31, 1363), p. 2. 

23 Nehru, Independence and After, op. cit. 
p. 259. 

283 “The Nonaligned Nations,” Indian and 
Foreign Review, Vol. 1 (March 1, 1964), 
p. 3. 
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attack upon India in 1962, in the neu- 
tralist view, peaceful coexistence re- 
mains a valid and imperative principle 
in the conduct of international affairs.*4 


Tar UNITED NATIONS 


Along with peaceful coexistence, neu- 
tralist nations also advocate greater 
reliance upon the United Nations by 
members of the international com- 
munity. A dominant neutralist judg- 
ment, expressed by a Malayan source, 
holds that the United Nations “is now 
the most effective international body the 
world has ever seen.” Significantly, out 
of twenty-seven enumerated goals at the 
Belgrade neutralist conference in 1961, 
no less than sixteen entailed direct or 
indirect reliance upon the United Na- 
tions. The conference believed, for ex- 
ample, that all “discussions on disarma- 
ment should be held under the auspices 
of the United Nations.” *° 

Yet, if nonaligned nations support the 
United Nations, they are no less con- 
vinced that it can be strengthened. Steps 
must be taken, said a Nigerian official, 
“to make it impossible for any nation 
to ignore its authority.” Or, as an 


24 The neutralist conception of “peaceful 
coexistence,” it is important to note, must 
be carefully distinguished from the Marxist 
conception of the same idea. or what might 
be more accurately called “peaceful competi- 
tion” or “peaceful struggle” with capitalism. 
The latter is a diplomatic and military tactic, 
designed to achieve Marxist goals under 
certain conditions in the global political 
environment. The neutralist conception, on 
the other hand, was expressed in the “Five 
Principles of Peaceful Coexistence” (or Panch 
Shila), agreed upon between Communist 
China and India in 1954. These five principles 
were: mutual respect for each other’s ter- 
ritorial integrity and sovereignty; mutual 
nonaggression; mutual mnoninterference in 
each other’s internal affairs; equality and 
mutual benefits; and peaceful coexistence. 
Cited in Power, op. cit, p. 8. 

25 See The Straits Times (Singapore), 
September 19, 1961: and Documents on Amer- 
ican Foreign Relations (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1962), pp. 464-473. 
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Indian source lamented, it was “only 
in the case of small nations” that the 
United Nations “has been able io func- 
tion according to its purposes”; un- 
fortunately, “in the face of Great Power 
conflicts it remains helpless.” 2° 

Such convictions have prompted neu- 
tralist moves to enhance the power of 
the United Nations General Assembly 
(where the vote of Senegal and Cam- 
bodia counts as much as the vote of the 
United States and the Soviet Union) and 
to support a dynamic role in the resolu- 
tion of global disputes for the Secretary- 
General, who brings a “United Nations 
viewpoint” to bear on critical global 
issues. Neutralist nations have also 
called for reorganization of the great- 
power-dominated Security Council, in 
order that nations outside the zone of 
cold-war rivalry may exert greater in- 
fluence upon problems affecting global 
peace. Conversely, proponents of non- 
alignment have almost unanimously re- 
jected the Soviet “troika” proposal, 
designed to reduce the United Nations’ 
effectiveness by incorporating the veto 
principle into its executive operations. 
The neutralist attitude toward the United 
Nations was succinctly expressed by 
the late Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold: 
It is natural for old and well-established 
countries to see in the UN a limitation on 
their sovereignty. It is just as natural 
that a young country, a country emerging 
on the world stage, should find in the UN 
an addition to its sovereignty, an added 
means of speaking to the world.*7 

26 The Daily Times (Lagos, Nigeria), July 
28, 1961; Hindustan Times (overseas edition), 
June 30, 1955. Neutralist dissatisfaction with 
the United Nations of course recelvec its most 
dramatic manifestation in Indonesia’s with- 
drawal from that body. Considerable sym- 
pathy with Indonesia’s complaints about the 
United Nations, however, existed throughout 
the neutralist community. 

27 Quoted in Swadsh Mehta, “Asian-African 
Impact in the UN,” Indian and Foreign Re- 
view, Vol. 1 (January 15, 1964), p. 28. 
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CULTURAL AND Economic FACTORS 


Under the general heading of promot- 
ing international co-operation might 
also be listed such goals as encouraging 
cultural contacts among nations, par- 
ticipating in educational programs across 
national frontiers, and strengthening 
multilateral trade and financial agree- 
ments. Owing in some measure to their 
own role in attenuating cold-war antag- 
onisms, neutralist nations have increas- 
ingly emphasized economic and financial 
aspects of international relations. Since 
most nonaligned countries are drawn 
from the Afro-Arab-Asian world, a 
dominant concern is the widening gap 
between industrialized and economically 
developing societies. In the United Na- 
tions and at international conferences 
devoted to economic problems, therefore, 
- neutralist spokesmen have been in the 
forefront of those calling for an ex- 
pansion in foreign assistance to emerg- 
ing nations, correction of adverse price 
structures in world trade which penalize 
nations exporting primary raw materials, 
reduction of world trade barriers, and 
price stabilization schemes for major 
commodities. At the Cairo Conference 
in 1964, Indian Prime Minister Shastri 
listed as an urgent goal the “accelera- 
tion of economic development through 
international cooperation.” 78 


COLONIALISM AND POLITICAL 
MODERNIZATION 


A third broad group of neutralist ob- 
jectives relates to enlargement of polit- 
ical freedom and advancement of human 
welfare. High on the list of urgent 
neutralist demands is elimination of 
colonialism. The Afro-Asian Conference 
at Bandung in 1955 called colonialism 

28 Neutralist viewpoints on the importance 
of international economic problems are pre- 
sented in The Hindu, June 16. 1964, as quoted 
in “World Trade Conference,” Indian and 
Foreign Review, Vol. 1 (July 1, 1964), p. 24; 
India News, Vol. 3 (October 16 1964), p. 6. 


“an evil which should speedily be 
brought to an end”; the nonaligned 
meeting at Cairo a decade later de- 
clared it “a basic source of interna- 
tional tension and conflict” and de- 
manded the “unconditional, complete 
and final abolition of colonialism now.” 2° 

Neutralist nations are aware tbat 
most Western colonial empires have been 
liquidated and that colonialism in gen- 
eral is a waning force. In their view, 
however, there remains the danger of 
“neocolonialism,” which may supersede 
old versions. Certain neutralist states, 
like Ghana, have been particularly vocal 
in warning against neocolonialist tend- 
encies, such as the effort to draw un- 
willing African nations into great-power 
groupings like the European Common 
Market.®° 


29 “The Final Communiqué of the Asian- 
African Conference” (Text supplied by the 
Permanent Mission of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia to the United Nations, New York, N. Y.), 
p. 4; “Declaration as Adopted by the Con- 
ference of Nonaligned Countries,” Yugoslavia 
Facts and Views (Yugoslav Information Cen- 
ter, New York), No. 1€8 (October 22, 1964), 
p. 12 

30In 1962, an official Iraqi source stated 
that neocolonialism entailed “a policy of 
domination and exploitation of the weak by 
the strong”; it was noz “merely confined to 
the physical occupation of territories and sub- 
jugation of peoples for economic purposes” but 
also involved “a policy of indirect domina- 
tion, and the threat of the use of force, dis- 
crimination, and corruption.” This kind of 
colonialism was far from dead. “On the 
contrary, it survives and generates great 
trouble and danger.” “Zraq’s Foreign Policy,” 
New Iraq (Baghdad), No. 1 (January 1962), 
pp. 2-3. Arab states, far example, viewed the 
American conception of a “power vacuum” 
in the Middle East as ‘an example of neo- 
colonialism. More recently, Indonesia’s an- 
tipathy toward Malaysla has also stemmed 
from a belief that the latter was militarily 
dependent on Great Britain, and not there- 
fore truly independent. African states, it 
must be emphasized, were far from united in 
regard to the Common Market as a neo- 
colonialist venture. Some, like the Ivory 
Coast, supported it and desired some kind of 
affiliation with it. 
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Linked to the ongoing struggle against 
colonialism is a companion emphasis 
upon political modernization in societies 
still saddled with an ancien regime. To- 
ward Yemen, Saudi Arabia, Libya, Ethi- 
opia, or other settings, the neutralist 
influence has usually been cast in favor 
of rapid political evolution—and in 
some instances, revolution—designed to 
achieve social justice, higher standards 
of living, and a more democratic political 
order. A closely related goal is breaking 
the power of white-dominated political 
systems in Africa, to permit mass par- 
ticipation in governmental affairs and to 
compel a new concern for the welfare of 
disfranchised citizens in South Africa, 
Southern Rhodesia, and other nations 
where whites discriminate heavily against 
nonwhites. 


EXTENDING NoNALIGNMENT 


“The principles of nonalignment,”’ 
said the declaration issued at the end of 
the Cairo Conference of Nonaligned 
Countries in 1964, was “becoming an 
increasingly dynamic and powerful force 
for the promotion oi peace and the 
welfare of mankind.” Several months 
earlier, the Egyptian newspaper Al 
Ahram concluded that nonalignment 
“has already proved itself to be a 
potent force in international affairs” 
and was capable of endowing “the 
United Nations with new authority in 
dealing with world problems.” And, in 
the same period, an Indian journal noted 
that “more and more countries” accepted 
nonalignment as their foreign-policy 
credo.*+ These verdicts focused atten- 

31 See, respectively: “Declaration As Adopted 
by the Conference of Nenaligned Countries,” 
Yugoslavia Facts and Views (Yugoslav In- 
formation Center, New York), No. 168 (Oc- 
tober 22, 1964), p. 10; “Cairo Press Com- 
ments on Conference,” News of the United 
Arab Republic (UAR Information Center, 
Washington, DC.), Vol. 1 (October 1964), 
p 2; Deniesh Singh, “Nonalignment Today,” 
Indian and Foreign Review, Vol. 1 (September 
1, 1964), pp. 14-15. 


tion upon a fourth category of neu- 
tralist goals: nourishing the principle 
of nonalignment and extending its com- 
pass to an ever widening circle of na- 
tions. Events had shown nonalignment 
to be a successful and growing move- 
ment. Nations embracing this diplo- 
matic doctrine could do so with confi- 
dence and in the realization that it had 
demonstrated its value. Quantitatively, 
almost half of the independent nations 
on the globe subscribed to the neutralist 
viewpoint, or otherwise remained outside 
cold-war power blocs. Qualitatively, 
proponents of neutralism were convinced 
that their approach to foreign relations 
had made a number of valuable con- 
tributions to the conduct of global af- 
fairs. The continuing erosion of once 
monolithic ideological and diplomatic 
blocs remained a characteristic of the 
global scene. Despite widespread West- 
ern, and perhaps Communist, expecta- 
tions, nations devoted to nonalignment 
had not abandoned their doctrine in the 
hour of political adversity, like the 
Sino-Indian crisis or the current conflict 
in Southeast Asia. Both the United 
States and the Soviet Union (if not 
Communist China) had increasingly 
come to terms with the idea of non- 
alignment. Soviet policy-makers had 
apparently abandoned any early hopes 
they may have held that, from a posi- 
tion of neutralism, new nations would 
quickly be drawn into the Communist 
orbit. Western policy-makers understood 
far better in the 1960’s than in the 
1950’s that nonalignment signified above 
all else independence in national policy- 
formulation, a goal according fully with 
Western ideological and diplomatic ob- 
jectives. 

The policy of nonalignment, said 
President-Designate of Nigeria, Dr. N. 
Azikiwe, had given the nation “un- 
fettered freedom to be independent and 
to speak frankly on international issues.” 
By remaining nonaligned, Indian Prime 
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Minister Shastri declared in 1964, neu- 
tralist nations “have asserted and pro- 
claimed the right to think for our- 
selves and to speak for ourselves. Our 
voice is not an echo.” = Nations de- 
voted to nonalignment thus were con- 
vinced that the doctrine accorded them 
infinitely more influence on the global 
scene—and far more protection against 
preat-power intervention in their do- 
mestic and foreign affairs—than they 
could ever attain as members of a cold- 
war power bloc. Leaders and informed 
commentators in these nations were 
equally aware that, although South 
Korea and South Vietnam had experi- 
enced great difficulty in safeguarding 
their security, small nations adhering to 
nonalignment (like Ceylon, Afghanistan, 
Burma, and Cambodia) had achieved 
this goal without wholesale devastation 
and outside military occupation. 

Nor were proponents of neutralism 
unaware that new ideological, economic, 
and diplomatic alignments and relation- 
ships were constantly emerging, as ex- 
emplified by a Latin-American com- 

82 “Broadcast to the Nation on October 1, 
1963,” by Dr. Nramdi Azikiwe (Text sup- 
plied by the Embassy of Nigeria, Washington, 
D.C.), p. 3; and Lal B. Shastri, “A Programme 
for Peace and Co-operation,” Indian and 
Foreign Review, Vol 1 (November 1, 1964), 
pé 


mentator’s view in 1964: “The hand 
that France extends should be warmly 
accepted; we must not lose this oppor- 
tunity of aligning curselves with a new 
and vigorous Europe.” ** In Asia, the 
political regime in Saigon sought to 
strengthen South Vietnam’s ties with 
leading neutralist states like Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and Nigeria—a move dictated 
in part by anticipation of an ultimate 
reduction in the country’s dependence 
upon the United States.* 

Committed to a demonstratively viable 
diplomatic doctrine, in an environment 
characterized by constant, and often 
sweeping, diplomatic changes, neutralist 
nations were determined to maintain 
their positions, welcome new converts 
to their ranks, and continue to pursue 
their constructive zoals in the inter- 
national community.*® 


88 See the editorial in the Peruvian news- 
paper Expreso, as reproduced in Atlas, Vol. 7 
(June 1964), pp. 352-353. 

84 New York Times, May 7, 1965. A not 
dissimilar development was Finland’s efforts 
to cultivate more intimate relations with 
leading neutralist nations like India. See 
“India and Finland,” Indian and Foreign Re- 
view, Vol. 2 (March 1, 1965), p. 5. 

35 For a case study on neutralism, its con- 
tents, and the conferences held to strengthen 
it, see Khalid I Babaa, Arab Positive Neu- 
tralism (Dallas: Arat Information Center, 
forthcoming). 
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By D. F. FLEMING 


Asstract: The Dulles idea that nonalignment in the Cold 
War is immoral voiced the view that all the world must choose 
between the pure white of our cold-war crusade and the total 
evil of Soviet communism. ‘This absolutist doctrine failed to 
convince any nonaligned people and had to be abandoned. 
Even our allies condemned its rigidity. However, its propa- 
gation and failure inevitably raised the issue of the morality of 
our containment policy. Was it moral to go to the other side 
of the earth to build many-sided hostile walls around the two 
largest peoples in the world; to deplete our own economy and 
society dangerously by nearly a trillion dollars of cold-war 
military expenditures, while verging upon international finan- 
cial bankruptcy; to proscribe all revolutions in the world, lest 
they turn Communist, and ally ourselves with socially oppres- 
sive and obsolete groups everywhere; to ignore the mounting 
evidence of social evolution and achievement in Communist 
lands; to maneuver the Congress into giving four blank checks 
for world war; and to violate both the United Nations and Or- 
ganization of American States (OAS) charters as well as the 
oldest rules of international law? Is it moral, also, to force 
corrupt governments on the people of South Vietnam and to 
inch toward a nuclear war on China, in order to maintain our- 
selves in the trap of deep involvement around China’s frontiers? 
Will the acute dangers created by our encirclement rings, to 
those living in the rings and to those outside, boomerang upon 
us? Will President Johnson’s proclamation of Pax Americana 
end in an involuntary Fortress America? 
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HE idea that nonalignment in the 
Cold War is immoral may not have 
originated with Secretary of State Jobn 
Foster Dulles, but he voiced it so 
strongly that he is known as its author. 
Nor is it dead ten years later. Indeed, 
it may have lived long enough already 
to have achieved a nemesislike quality. 
It was, of course, the inevitable corol- 
lary of the “containment” doctrine 
which was proclaimed in 1947, after the 
almost mortally wounded Soviet Union 
of 1945 had sought compensation for 
her major and decisive role in the de- 
struction of Hitler’s armies. In addition 
to controlling the East European inva- 
sion gates into the Soviet Union, through 
which she had been invaded disastrously 
three times since 1914 and which her 
armies had just closed, she advanced the 
ageless Russian desire for a foothold on 
* the Turkish Straits—the main door to 
her house, three times closed against her 
since 1910, with nearly fatal results in 
each of the two world wars—and added 
an effort to retain Iranian Azerbaijan. 
Moreover, she was the world center of 
communism, and neighboring Commu- 
nists were helping a great Communist- 
led rebellion in Greece. 
_ Therefore, our post-Roosevelt leaders 
quickly concluded that a new and 
equally deadly menace of world con- 
quest had blazed high from the ashes of 
Hitler’s obscene genocidal efforts. Fur- 
thermore, the assumed Soviet great- 
power threat was coupled with an ideol- 
ogy far more distasteful to capitalists 
than fascism, which had allied itself 
with them. Accordingly, we were sum- 
moned to a vast world crusade in which 
it was self-evident that everything which 
was not spotlessly white was danger- 
ously red. 

From this citadel of unquestionable 
doctrinal purity it was absolutely clear 
that any people that did not promptly 
enlist on the white side was guilty of 
gross immorality. It must be, for if it 


did not perceive and fight the flaming 
world evil which menaced every people, 
if only through spreading underground 
fire, it was blind. And, if perceiving, 
such a people did not at once enlist to 
fight the fire, it was guilty of evading its 
share of the common world burden and 
duty. It was getting a free ride, profit- 
ing from the heavy sacrifices of others. 

However, this craven position could 
be only momentary, since all who did 
not join up to combat the great double- 
headed evil would soon succumb to it. 
There could be no middle ground; all 
must choose. As early as November 
1955, Walter Lippmann was urging a 
revision of our practice of containment, 
whereby “all nations must join our alli- 
ances or be considered as fellow-travelers 
on their way to becoming Communist 
satellites.” 1 

This reasoning that all those who 
failed to join one of our alliances were 
morally guilty of failing to take part in 
the war on sin, and probably on their 
way to supping wita the red devil him- 
self, was a surprising doctrine from a 
nation which had fought two wars a 
century apart to defend its right to be 
neutral, retreating into a self-righteous 
isolationism after World War I in de- 
nial of the prirciple of collective 
security. 


DULLESIAN MORALISM 


Naturally, our patently unreasonable 
attitude toward nonalignment lost us 
friends around the world. This became 
clear when The New York Times had 
its unexcelled staff of newsmen inter- 
view foreign and American officials and 
other observers in key capitals around 
the world about the effects of our cold- 
war policy and published the results in 
six remarkable articles from April 8 to 
April 15, 1956. 


1Thke Naskville Tennessean, November 4, 
10, 1955. 
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“Europe Finds U, S. Policy Too 
Rigid” said the first headline. There 
was “a virtually universal disposition to 
blame Secretary of State Dulles for tak- 
ing too rigid positions,” and for giving 
a moralistic and semireligious coloration 
to our policy. The analvsts agreed that 
we had not been able to make commu- 
nism synonymous with evil in most 
places and that there ought to be far 
less war talk in the United States and 
more about peace. The prestige of the 
United States and good will toward it 
were ebbing, and in his summary article 
James Reston ascribed: the decline to 
Dulles’ “fatal flaw of talking and moral- 
izing too much.” ? 


_  2Jn this 1956 article, Reston referred also 
to “the fierce antipathy among the people to 
the bloodshed in Korea.” It is one of the 
most amazing phenomena of the present that 
President Johnson and his dragon-encircling 
advisers have forgotten the white heat of 
this “fierce antipathy,” as they steadily feed 
into the jungles of South Vietnam—soon 
Southeast Asia and ther East Asia?—as many 
American troops as may be necessary to 
maintain our hold on South Vietnam. 

How many? Apparently the Pentagon com- 
puters will determine az each stage We are 
told that they fixed che large number of 
troops lately sent to Santo Domingo, and 
C. L. Sulzberger now informs us that the 
Pentagon “with the aid of swift computer 
planning” now gets there first, over the 
State Department, in deciding what is to be 
done. “No other department is similarly 
equipped.”—The New York Times, May 23, 
1965, 

It seems incredible that President Johnson 
should not understand that the computers will 
never measure the loss to our people of the 
X number of lives required to hold our 
Vietnam position in Asia. However, the 
voters may still do that, as they did in 1952, 
after Korea. The acceleration of the com- 
puters could also bring the reckoning as early 
as 1968, as could the ccming of a cold-war- 
fostered depression. 

When his military advisers urged bombing 
North Vietnam, one wonders why Mr. Johnson 
did not himself remembe- that everything our 
conventional bombers could do in Korea did 
not win the war there. 


Eisenhower overruled 


The boomerang effects of moralisti- 
cally trying to force everyone into alli- 
ance with us must have led President 
Eisenhower to try to soften this fixation 
about the uncommitted in his statement, 
at a press conference on June 7, 1956, 
in which he recalled our long history of 
neutrality and observed that the current 
neutrals were not necessarily neutral 
between “right and wrong and decency 
and indecency.” Then he continued: 


If a nation is truly neutral, if it is at- 
tacked by anybody—and we are not going 
to attack them—-public opinion of the 
world is outraged. 

If it has announced its military associa- 
tion with another great power, things could 
happen to it, difficulties along its borders, 
and people would say “good enough for it. 
They asked for it” 

So let us not translate this meaning of 
the word “neutral” as between contending 
military forces, even though the conflict is 
latent, and neutral as between right and 
wrong. 


Having begun an effort to extricate 
us from the untenable angel-devil di- 
chotomy, the President announced that 
Dulles was going to deliver a talk to 
try to “bring this down to realities, to 
specifics, so we can all understand it.”* 

Two days later, on June 9, 1956, 
Dulles delivered his speech at Ames, 
Iowa, and the chief practitioner of pacto- 
mania declared that our mutual assist- 
ance treaties 


with forty-two countries of America, Eu- 
rope and Asia . . . abolish as between the 
parties, the principle of neutrality, which 
pretends that a nation can best gain safety 
for itself by being indifferent to the fate 
of others. This has increasingly become 
an obsolete conception and, except under 
exceptional circumstances, it is an immoral 
and shortsighted conception. 

8D. F. Fleming, The Cold War and Its 


Origins, 1917-1960, (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1961), Vol. II, pp. 780-783. 
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Having completely reversed bis chief’s 
attempt to bring some reality into our 
relations with the uncommitted coun- 
tries, Dulles extolled in detail the prin- 
ciple of “mutual security.” Was the 
“cost to go on forever .. . totalling 
about $40,000,000,000 a year”? Yes, 
“so long as the danger persists.” In 
1965, though “the danger” from the red 
bear had obviously declined greatly, our 
direct defense expenditures still exceeded 
fifty billions, and current attempts to 
contain the red dragon in East Asia 
promise to escalate this figure greatly, 
if nothing worse ensues. 

On July 3, 1956, Vice-President 
Nixon went on a speaking tour of the 
Far East, in which he also overruled 
President Eisenhower, warning against 
the “brand of neutralism that makes no 
moral distinction between the Commu- 
-nist world and the free world.” In 
Pakistan he warned all countries against 
accepting any form of aid from the So- 
viet Union, since its purpose was to 
make satellites, not “to maintain 
freedom.” 

These assertions led Prime Minister 
Nehru to deny that “the world can be 
divided up into good and evil... . To 
say that we should all think alike is not 
at all possible. It is not democratic, 
either, to want all people to think the 
same as you do.” * 


THe PERILS or Livinc IN Our 
CONTAINMENT RINGS 


Of course, every state has a right to 
stay neutral in a power-ideological strug- 
gle, if it can. By being involved it may 
be destroyed and, as one of my students 
remarked: “Survival is very moral.” 
This realization became painfully acute 
among our allies in Europe in late 1957 
when Washington pressed them hard to 
receive intermediate-range missile bases, 
to balance the Soviet lead in Interconti- 
nental Ballistic Missiles (ICBM’s) able 

4 Ibid., p. 782. 
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to reach our soil. This was asking our 
allies to assure their own destruction in 
the event of a United States-Soviet 
Union war, whereas they might escape 
if nonaligned. Naturally, strong Soviet 
antiencirclement threats did little to 
lessen neutralist feeling. Even before 
the advent of the 5oviet ICBM, Lipp- 
mann had spoken of a tide of military 
neutralism “througaout the whole vast 
semicircle, from Japan to Scandinavia.” 
Already Soviet atom bombers could 
devastate the American base countries 
in the encirclement ring." 

In these circumstances, every people 
has a right to ask itself if alignment 
pays, especially since the pressures gen- 
erated inside the containment ring are 
most likely to explode outward through 
our client states in the ring. This is a 
danger which will be especially acute 
from now on arourd the rim of China, 
unless our leaders attempt to destroy 
China soon in a “preventive” war, as 
seems increasingly likely. 

If that does not Lappen, all the condi- 
tions for a Chines2 explosion outward 
are present, beginning with our refusal 
to recognize China or to permit her to 
take her designated seat in the United 
Nations; our defense of islands she re- 
gards as hers, including one in a Chi- 
nese harbor; our intervention in her civil 
war; our efforts to blockade her eco- 
nomically; our total nonintercourse; our 
assumption that we should rule the en- 
tire Pacific Ocean, with footholds on 
China’s doorstep; and our immense 
buildups of every kind of military power 
close around her. 

Under these conditions, which cannot 
be other than intolerable to China, her 
rapid growth into great-power status 
puts each of her neighbors in mortal 
peril of destruction when the time comes 
to disrupt the American ring, or when 
the Americans try to forestall the out- 


5D. F. Fleming, The Cold War and Its 
Origins, 1917-1960, of. cit, p 1076. 
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thrust by bringing about war on Dull- 
esian terms “at times and places of our 
own choosing.” 

Only such an American assault on 
China can remove her neighbors from 
the yearly growing danger of a Chinese 
outburst which would destroy them as 
host countries to our bases and fleets. 
This is why, for one reason, the pres- 
sure for agreement, coexistence, and 
friendship with China must constantly 
increase in all of China’s neighbors, in- 
cluding Japan. Nor can their growing 
desire to accommodate themselves to 
China’s increasing power be immoral. 
For that matter, friendship is not im- 
moral, a precept which might enable us 
to escape from the giant trap of total 
involvement in China’s environs in 
which we have placed ourselves. 


Immoral solutions in Asta 


Is it really inescapable that we should 
go on to make ourselves forever pariahs 
on the face of the earth by trying to 
destroy China soon, or to live increas- 
ingly under the threat of disastrous ex- 
pulsion from China’s doorsteps? Can 
we really think of nothing better than 
the yearning of Lyndon Johnson’s ally 
Barry Goldwater “for a provocation to 
bomb China’s nuclear installations,” ° 
a sentiment shared by not a few highly 
placed people in Washington? 

What, too, is to be seid of the moral- 
ity of our determination to impose a 
hated rule on the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple? In his outstanding book on the 
Vietnam war, Malcolm W. Browne af- 
firms that of the thousands of officials 
in the South Vietnamese administration 
whom he meets, “I can think of none 
who does not more or less hold the 
Vietnamese people in contempt.” ? This 


e Tke New Republic, May 22, 1965. 

T Malcolm W. Browne, The New Face of 
War (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1965). 
Reviewed in The Nation, May 17, 1965, by 
Bernard B. Fall. 


seems unbelievable, yet Bernard B. Fall, 
a highly competent expert on Vietnam, 
declares that we can “fully believe” this 
statement and the accompanying one 
that South Vietnamese army units col- 
lect illegal “taxes” in a village and then 
have it napalmed out of existence to 
cover their malfeasance. How can we 
escape guilt and opprobrium for inviting 
a world war to establish this kind of 
rule in South Vietnam? How, too, can 
the Vietnamese forget the long black 
night of Diem’s tyranny, which our 
rulers installed and perpetuated over 
them? 

Yet our leaders have made it clear 
that they will not be driven out of the 
South Vietnamese link in the chain of 
China’s containment by any power on 
earth. They began to bomb the North 
Vietnamese on February 7, 1965, for 
taking part in their own civil war of - 
independence, and by April 7 the Presi- 
dent was talking ominously of “another 
reality; the deepening shadow of Com- 
munist China. The rulers of Hanoi are 
urged on by Peking.” 


“BEYOND THE REACH oF Horre?” 


As our bombers inched their way 
north toward China’s frontier, two 
of our most respected Senators had 
the courage to call, on April 21, for 
a new Geneva Conference as a step to 
ending, short of catastrophe, this fatal 
progression. In words of dark fore- 
boding the Senate Majority Leader, 
Mike Mansfield, declared that this “of- 
fers the last slim hope of peace before 
events move beyond the reach of hope.” 
More serious words could hardly be 
spoken. Then Republican Senator 
George D. Aiken, of Vermont, followed 
with a grim warning of general war in 
Asia, and perhaps world-wide nuclear 
holocaust, unless negotiations began 
soon. He cautioned that “unless reason 
returns to the world we are heading for 
the most devastating conflict the world 
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has ever known.” This was obvious, 
but what could induce a return of rea- 
son in Washington? If no action for 
peace is taken, Senator Wayne Morris 
cautioned that hundreds of thousands of 
United States troops would be in South- 
east Asia within a year. Nothing was 
more probable, but would the Congress 
ever summon the courage to recall the 
blank checks it has given the President 
for war in Asia? 

And how could negotiations ever begin 
after the Johnson bombing campaign 
had started? What nation had ever ne- 
gotiated under pressure like that? The 
conclusion loomed that our pursuit of 
containing great powers on the far side 
of the world would end in our own moral 
isolation from the vast bulk of mankind. 


DISINTEGRATING ALIGNMENTS 


As this ending for the American 
Dream of our national youth, when we 
avoided all power fights for a century, 
unfolds, it would seem to be clear that 
the Cold War which Churchill and Tru- 
man proclaimed during the Ides of 
March in 1946 and 1947 has been the 
leading force in disintegrating the world 
society of nations which we had every 
right to expect would function after 
World War I. 

Instead of that, the United Nations 
became a battleground of the Cold War 
from the day of its first meeting in early 
1946 until its 1965 General Assembly 
adjourned in impotence. The non- 
aligned powers tried to fill the vacuum 
in their conferences at Belgrade in 1961 
and at Cairo in 1964, but they did not 
succeed. They were too weak and too 
diverse to form a united front. 

Several have been attracted to China 
by her militancy. Others have become 
absorbed in bilateral quarrels among 
themselves. Only Yugoslavia has 
worked mightily but in vain to hold the 
nonaligned group together. Still, who 
can say that the seventeen she managed 


to assemble to ask for negotiations on 
Vietnam in early 1965 accomplished 
nothing? Their appeal did afford 
President Johnson an occasion to invite 
“unconditional discussions,” though with 
continued bombing which vitiated the 
offer.® 

The forty nonaligned states never 
became a bloc, and their group appears 
largely to have broken up, though under 
the impact of American unilateral ac- 
tions they may become a renewed force 
in the United Nations, where they can 
cast a majority vote or be a decisive part 
of any majority in the Assembly. 

Up to February 7, 1965, when our 
bombing of North Vietnam began, all 
blocs and alliances were in process of dis- 
integration, includinz the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) where 
this trend has been accelerated by the 
bombing. Up to this perhaps fatal date, 
the Sino-Soviet rift was constantly 
widening, and nearly all of the smaller 
Communist states were evolving largely 
as they saw fit, usually in the direction 
of the West. Then our abrupt bomb- 
into-submission policy confronted the 
world with a moral issue which none 
could fail to see, except conformist 
Americans. 


Is CoNTAINNENT MORAL? 


Suddenly the most powerful govern- 
ment in the world committed evident 
international aggression on a small peo- 
ple far away, calling the victim the ag- 
gressor, in its own land. The illegality 
of this action was plain, but its unfair- 
ness was even more clamant. Nobody 
could avoid seeing the image of the 
huge white man belaboring the small 
colored boy, not once but day after 
night after day, month after month, 

8 David Binder, The New York Times, 
October 3, 1964; Decamber 28, 1964; April 
18, 1965. The Yugoslav leaders argue that 
“the United States cauld easily become the 
most respected nation if it would rid itself 
of its fear of Commurist China.” 
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until the boy should cry submission. 
This is the deadly moral trap into which 
our leaders deliberately walked, and 
from which the impelling way out is to 
transfer their attack to a man-sized ally 
of the little boy. But will an assault 
on China, likely to become genocidal, 
not deepen irremediably our moral pre- 
dicament? Will it not also finally drive 
the Soviet Union to China’s aid? 

The immensity of the moral abyss 
which yawns before us should be the 
occasion for a hard and painful look at 
the moral consequences of our contain- 
ment-encirclement policy, now twenty 
years old. The morality of nonalign- 
ment is no longer seriously questioned, 
but what about the immorality of “con- 
tainment”? The internal dynamics of 
conflict have made it impossible for us 
to face this other side of the cold-war 
morality coin until now, but can we 
avoid it longer? 


Was it moral: 


(1) To go to the other side of the 
world to build vast walls of contain- 
ment—armed bases, military pacts, eco- 
nomic blockades—around the two largest 
peoples in the world? Have we ever 
seriously thought for five minutes about 
what we would think, and do, if they 
did the same thing to us? And if we 
have not thought, way not? 

(2) To squander nearly a trillion dol- 
lars worth of our resources on military 
expenditures, while our productive in- 
dustries stagnated or declined; while at 
least a fourth of our people lived in de- 
grading, hopeless poverty; while our 
schools, hospitals, and every social prob- 
lem suffered; while large sectors of our 
cities rotted and became crime-ridden; 
while our urban transit systems decayed 
and the pollution of our waters and the 
very air we breathe ran unchecked? 
We were always told that fighting com- 
munism was more important. But was 
it? Or was this the way to do it? 

(3) Was tt moral suddenly to aban- 
don the American Revolution, which led 


the world for a century, and proscribe 
all revolutions through the Truman Do- 
trine, lest they might turn Communist? 
Was it moral to make every reaction- 
ary, tyrannical regime and each socially 
oppressive group in the “free world” our 
ally? Was it right, also, to spend every- 
thing on the Cold War and ignore the 
ballooning social ills in Latin America 
until one revolution in Cuba did turn 
Communist, and then bar all doors to 
revolution again with the Johnson Doc- 
trine? Do we really have the right to 
abolish the right of revolution itself? 

(4) Was it moral to fill our minds 
with the image of the grisly Communist 
monolith and let it exclude so long the 
mounting evidence of social evolution 
and achievement in Communist lands? 

(5) Was it moral for our leaders to 
maneuver the Congress, time after time, 
into giving blank checks to the Adminis- 
tration to make war in any degree it 
might choose? Dulles and Eisenhower - 
did it in the first Formosa crisis in 
January 1955, and again during the 
Lebanon affair in January 1957. John- 
son has already done it twice, in August 
1964 and in May 1965, each time using 
crisis atmosphere to get pitifully monu- 
mental majorities. Eisenhower never 
used his blank checks. Johnson has 
made it totally clear that he can never 
be “defeated.” He must always prevail, 
but is it right to reduce the Congress to 
nullity for power-politics purposes 
abroad, in a time when one presidential 
push on the red button can produce dis- 
aster, or when an ever so carefully man- 
aged presidental escalation of conflict 
can inexorably produce the same 
result? 

(6) Finally, was it moral to violate 
both the United Nations and OAS Char- 
ters and our own neutrality laws in the 
Bay of Pigs invasion, to break the 
United Nations Charter and all the 
rules of international law in attacking 
North Vietnam, and to ignore all of 
these previous guarantees against the 
law of the jungle in our lightning inva- 
sion of Santo Domingo? What else can 
we do to make ourselves legal outlaws 
internationally? 
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These are melancholy, and perhaps: the other peoples away from us. At the 


shocking, questions. But can they be 
avoided any longer? The assertion of 
our leaders since 1947 of a world he- 
gemony involving the right to forbid 
all revolution and to alter or break every 
international covenant—all in the name 
of opposing communism—has brought 
us at last to the point of asserting, in 
the softest and firmest Johnsonian ac- 
cents, accompanied by military thunder- 
bolts, our right to determine the desti- 
nies of Asia and Latin America, and by 
extension any other continent that may 
seem obstreperous. Jobnson’s procla- 
mation of Pax Americana was so un- 
equivocal that it is only natural that 
the Army Research Office should adver- 
tise in the April 20 Department of Com- 
merce Daily Bulletin for a “Research 
Study Entitled Pax Americana.” ° 


Pax AMERICANA OR FORTRESS 
AMERICA? 


The inevitable result of the proclama- 
tion of Pax Americana is a drawing of 


8 See I. F. Stone’s Weekly, May 10, 1965, 
for the details of this desired research con- 
tract, and of another on the desirability of 
farming out uncontrolled nuclear weapons to 
alhes Chiang Kai-shek? West Germany? 

On May 31, Stone condensed the report of 

, Dan Kurzman from Santo Domingo to the 
Washington Post on May 25, in which he re- 
corded the pressure of the Johnson Adminis- 
tration to change the Dominican constitution 
in favor of our business operations. Pressure 
was being applied against the articles (a) 
giving workers a right to profit-sharing in 
both industrial and agricultural enterprises; 
(b) prohibiting large landholdings; (c) re- 
stricting the right of foreigners to acquire 
land; and (d) requiring landholders to sell 
their holdings above the maximum fixed by 
law. An amendment was being urged to ex- 
empt owners of large sugar plantations and 
cattle ranches. 

This dispatch raised serious questions about 
the morality of our Dominican imtervention. 
Was it merely to prevent the possibility of the 
revclution turning Communist, or was it to 
prevent the execution of desperately needed 
reforms already enacted democratically by the 
Dominican people? 


United Nations Louis Fleming found the 
world quite convinced that “the United 
States is off on anotker communism jag, 
this time on a global basis.” It looked 
like international McCarthyism to a 
West European. Respect for our for- 
eign policy had dropped “to a postwar 
low among many fcreigners.” Among 
the nonaligned nations there was par- 
ticular alarm, since in the minds of 
many it suddenly “became obvious that 
the whole trouble stemmed from the 
American preoccupation with commu- 
nism.” 1° Jn the Philippines the Lon- 
don Observer found neutralist talk cur- 
tent and respectable. A couple of years 
ago it was anathema. Even our old 
friend General Carlos P. Romulo had 
become a leading exponent of strength- 
ening ties with Asia before the an- 
nouncement of Pax Americana.1* 

On May 28, C. L. Sulzberger ex- 
plained in The New York Times the 
obvious alternative that the West Euro- 
peans face between the “gradual dissolu- 
tion of Atlantica and the current devel- 
opment of European unity, West and 
East.” Can anyone doubt that Pax 
Americana will turr. them toward the 
East? 

Thus, the first six months of Pax 
Americana enforcement confronts us - 
with the beginnings of Fortress America 
—hatred in. Asia, anger and fear in 
Latin America, and the loss of respect, 
our most precious asset among our 
European cousins, not to speak of our 
appalled Canadian reighbors. 

This is the logical and irevitable 
fruit of two decades of fearing and 
fighting the purposes and ideas of other 
peoples. At the same time, we have 
saddled ourselves with a militarized 
economy, under which a big segment of 
our resources goes into noneconomic, 

19 Louis B Fleming, Tke Los Angeies Times, 


May 16, 1965. 
11 The Los Angeles Times, April 14, 1965. 
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` unproductive expenditures, entailing the 
growing danger of a militarized control 
of our civil life, to silence dissent against 
the militarized state and its activities 
at home and abroad. 
As a thoughtful new book on the 
war system observes, it 


suffuses all the mores of nations with the 
colors of paranoia; it excites and exacer- 
bates all differences; it turns opponents’ 
fears into sinister threats to one’s self; it 
frequently brings on the catastrophe it 
was designed to avoid.1? 


On the way to just one more war, our 
war system also peddles arms un- 
ashamedly over the earth, both from the 
mountainous piles of obsolete weapons, 
overloading the economies of weak 
states and accumulating tinder for the 
next explosion, and from new stocks to 
our main allies at the rate of a billion a 
year. 

In Our Depleted Society, an arresting 
new book which should stir our con- 
sciences deeply, industrial engineer 
Seymour Melman presents the shocking 
evidence of our society plunging down- 
hill through enormeus military-space ex- 
penditures which produce no wealth and 
starve the wealth-producing activities. 
What is to be said of the morality, or 
sanity, of piling up ever more fantastic 
amounts of overkill, while “entire indus- 
tries are falling into technical disrepair, 
and there is massive loss of productive 
employment because of inability to hold 
even domestic markets against foreign 
competition”? Is it beyond our wit to 
stop and then reverse this perilous na- 
tional depletion? Or must it go on until 
so much is “invested” in the vast over- 
kill machine that some president will 
decide that there is nothing left to do 
except to try to use it for world 
domination? +° 

13 Bert Cochran, The War System (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1965), p. 
258. 


18 Seymour Melman, Our Depleted Society 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 


At the same time, our cold-war sys- 
tem has also been the leading and con- 
stant offender, though not the sole one, 
in piling up our scandalous international 
debts. For fifteen years our inter- 
national accounts have failed to balance 
by about $3 billion a year, the amount 
of our annual military spending abroad. 
By the end of 1964, “gold, dollar 
balances and other assets held for 
foreign and international account against 
us stood at $28.2 billion,” 14 and this 
figure is still rising sharply, incurring 
the increasing risk of a world run on 
New York that would topple our long 
period of prosperity quickly, and per- 
haps commensurately. On May 27, 
Secretary of the Treasury Fowler warned 
that there was very little time left to 
limit the chronic outflow. 

Unfortunately, this crisis approaches 
at a time when our mailed-fist actions 
in two small countries, coupled with 
stern threats of escalation into world 
war if we are crossed, have made our 
creditors everywhere less inclined to be 
tolerant of our reassertion of the role 
of world policeman, or toward the con- 
tinued flooding of the world with cold- 
war and take-over investment dollars. 

It was the proclamation of the uni- 
versal doctrine of containment, so for- 
eign to our entire national history until 
1946, and its prosecution, first against 
the Soviet Union and then against 
China, which became the great immor- 
ality of the postwar world. It is this 
fantastic endeavor which has brought 
us to the brink of international financial 
bankruptcy, to the verge of moral self- 
annihilation in Asia and to the prospect 
of eventual self-imprisonment in an 
1965). The book is packed with frightening 
evidence of our worsening depletion. What 
kind of a society is it that produces “Profits 
Without Productivity,” “Firms Without En- 
terprise,” “Depletion for Export,” “Public Life 
Without Law,” and “Private Life Without 
Purpose”? 

14 Robert E. Nichols, Financial Editor of 
The Los Angeles Times, March 7, 1965. 
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embittered Fortress America—if an 
escalation into world holocaust is 
avoided. 


Can we reverse direction? 


These reverse effects of our global 
containment policies leave us with a 
crucial question. Do we have enough 
moral resources within us to persuade 
our leaders to return to a good-neighbor 
policy with all our neighbors, and to 
start rebuilding the world community 
that can alone afford us a viable future? 
Twenty years that might have gone into 
this indispensable endeavor have been 
virtually lost. However, the shell of 
the United Nations is still there. It 
can still be rebuilt and developed into 
a peaceful headquarters for all human- 
ity, in which even the Chinese, who 
have a founder’s right to be there, can 
“dwell. 


This was the way Roosevelt, forti- 
fied by all the lessons of our isolationist 
fiasco after World War I, planned it. 
This was the direction in which Ken- 
nedy was moving so successfully in the 
last year’ of his life. Is it foo late for 
President Johnson to return to the 
broad highway toward world community, 
the foundations of which Wilson and 
Roosevelt and Kennedy laid so well? 
Or must Mr. Johnson go down in history 
—if there is any—as the power politician 
who escalated Pax Americana into 
Fortress America, or worse? 

While this is being determined, we 
should be in no doubt about one thing: 
all of humanity—>f whatever creed, 
color, or race—has an elementary sense 
of justice and fairness, of right and 
wrong. There is a living opinion of 
mankind which can frustrate any ruling 
power, no matter how mighty. 


International Red Cross Committee. 


The European Version of Neutralism* 


By Jacques FreymMonpD 


ABSTRACT: Is it possible to speak of a European neutralism? 
At most, only for a brief period during which the East-West 
conflict finds each of the two principal antagonists in the bipolar 
system glaring at each other. The so-called neutralist attitude 
of certain countries is then manifested in the basic endeavor to 
avoid having to choose between the United States and the So- 
viet Union, between capitalism and communism. As the ten- 
sion eases off and the centers of gravity shift, the choice thence- 
forward becomes less urgent, and neutralism loses its influence. 
Some people think that the independence asserted by France 
in her foreign policy should be deemed to be neutralism, or at 
least a reasonable facsimile. It is hard to go along with such 
an estimate. France does indeed seek to preserve her freedom 
of movement; but the fact remains that she is and will continue 
to be deeply committed to the struggle for Western values. 
France, quite as well as any other European State, cannot, 
moreover, disregard the reality of the Atlantic bloc, charac- 
terized by a network of interrelationships of every sort from 
which none could pull free without further ado. Lastly, even 
if the European States lacked the conviction they do hold to 
the effect that such a community is necessary, a break be- 
tween Europe and the United States, in other words any possi- 
bility of European neutralism, seems highly improbable, since 
no substitute policy would be able to satisfy either the one or 
the other. 
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S it truly appropriate to speak of a 

“European version” of neutralism? 
It would seem fairly open to doubt. 
None of the western European nations 
give expression to this political formula- 
tion, which, on the other hand, appears 
to have a definite attraction for the 
States having recently attained inde- 
pendence. And the European “neutrals” 
themselves take great great care to treat 
neutralism with such reservation that it 
amounts, for some of them, to a con- 
demnation.* 

To be sure, the very idea of a Euro- 
pean federation implies not simply an 
awareness of what can serve to unite 
the Europeans, of what they have in 
common, but also an awareness of what 
makes them different from the “others,” 
of what even sets them off against the 
nations which do not form a part of 
“Europe. Unity can only be forged 
within a framework that requires de- 
fining, within frontiers that require 
determining. But such being the case, 
the Europeans will run into more than 
a little trouble in doing so. The very 
ones who, during the Second World War, 
looked beyond the frontiers of their own 
fatherland and proclaimed the necessity 
of transcending nationalism by means 
of the establishment of a European 
federation do not inevitably assume an 
antagonistic stand against Soviet Russia 
or the United States. There is, for ex- 
ample, no trace of neutralism in the 
draft program of the Movement of 
National Liberation located in and 
around Lyons, which incorporates all 
the united resistance movements and 
which states that it is “struggling for 
the creation of a European Federation 

1See Jacques Freymond, “The European 
Neutrals and the Atlantic Community,” The 
Atlantic Community: Progress and Prospects, 
ed Francis O Wilcox and H Field Haviland, 
Jr., published as a symposium in International 
Organization, Vol. XVII (Summer 1963) and 


in book form (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1963). 


that is democratic and is open to all 
European peoples, including England 
and the U.S.S.R.” ? 

Anxious though the French may be 
to restore their courtry to its erstwhile 
grandeur and to relight the beacon of 
leadership quenched during the period 
of defeat, they are nonetheless conscious 
of the limits of their strength, and of 
the need to maintain and develop the 
bonds between ther. and their powerful 
allies. “It would be chimerical to 
envisage a European bloc analogous to 
the American bloc,” according to an 
article in the Cahiers politiques for April 
1943, dealing with La France et Vidée 
d'Europe. The article says, farther on: 


It would be strange to find that, at the 
very moment when America has discarded 
the narrow point of view of the peculiar 
interests of its own hemisphere and has 
raised its sights toward a universal con- 
ception of international politics, Europe 
should retire withir itself to search. for 
the hypothetical advantages of a sort of 
parochial self-seekirg.? 


Far from dreaming of an egotistical 
withdrawal, the aspiration to build 
bridges across the ocean is, on the con- 
trary, proclaimed; for “the land opposes, 
the sea unifies,” as Michel Debré and 
Emmanuel Monick wrote in a passage 
that reveals them as being among the 
forerunners of the Atlantic Community; ‘4 
with Russia, and with America too, as 
Jacques Maritain so succinctly puts it 
in A travers la victoire (Through and 
Beyond Victory) © After having pointed 


2 Text taken from the author’s personal 
archives; see also Henri Michel and B. 
Mirkine-Guetzévitch, Les idées politiques et 
sociales de la Résistance (Paris: PUF, 1954), 
pp. 398-399. 

® Michel and Mirkine-Guetzévitch, op. at. 
p. 394, 

4H. Michel, Les courants de pensée de 
la Résistamce—Currents of Thought in the 
Resistance Movement (Paris: PUF, 1962), 
p 422. 

5 Les Lettres Françaises, 4 November 1944, 
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out that “the age-long friendship of the 
French people and the American people 
is, as it were, a gift of the providence 
of history,” he defines the mission of 
France and its force: 


to fix and stabilize the destiny of Europe 
by means of co-operation between these two 
worlds (the Russian world and the English- 
speaking world) and to contribute to their 
mutual understanding by being the one to 
formulate the new ideas which are today 
germinally latent in the hearts of all free 
men in Europe. 


A few weeks later, in Combat, Albert 
Camus, commenting on the signature of 
the Franco-Soviet Treaty, wrote in turn: 


The Franco-Soviet alliance is the first 
stage. But it bears witness to a great po- 
litical wisdom to have stressed that this is 
not exclusive. Indeed, it must rely for 
support on other and supplementary alli- 
ances which will enmesh the United Na- 
tions in a system at one and the same time 
both firm and flexible ° 


And the commentator for France-Libre 
wrote in regard to that same treaty: 


Neither France nor anyone else in Europe 
will seek to eliminate the United States 
from taking part in the economic and po- 
litical reconstruction of the world; every- 
one knows all too well that without them 
nothing durable can be achieved." 


These are merely a few voices among 
many others expressing the conviction 
that an international collaboration ex- 
tending beyond the confines of Europe 
is what is needed. A European federa- 
tion, well and good, but one within the 
larger pattern of a world organization 
comprising other federations. Such is the 
theme that recurs the most frequently.® 


8 Quoted from Information françaises, 
French Embassy in Berne, 20 December 1944. 

T Ibidem. 

8 See to this efect the international pro- 
gram of the Socialist Party, in Le Populaire 
for 1 July 1943; Michel and Mirkine- 
Guetzévitch, op. cit., p. 389. 
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Postwar DEVELOPMENTS 


But this touching confidence in an 
international collaboration transcending 
the limits of Continental Europe was 
destined to wilt under the glare of post- 
war experiences. The Europe which 
took shape in the years 1946 to 1948 
was on the defensive. The developments 
of the Cold War destroyed the hopes 
that had been placed in world unity. The 
Soviet Union seemed determined to pur- 
sue its revolutionary mission. After 
having consolidated its hold over east- 
ern Europe, it began to exercise an in- 
creasing pressure on the western half of 
the continent. On the other hand, the 
American ally, for all its generosity, 
caused misgivings by the very fact of its 
overwhelming power. Could there not 
be, somewhere between the messianic 
drives of the Soviets and triumphant ` 
capitalism, some third way, that of a 
liberal socialism? Might it not be pos- 
sible to side-step the horns of the di- 
lemma on which the two colossi sought 
to impale Europe? Could she not be 
exempted from a conflict which, after 
all, did not concern her? 

So neutralism appeared on the scene. 
It failed to convert the governmental 
circles which, having accepted the Mar- 
shall Plan, would next be signing the 
Atlantic Pact. But this current of 
opinion, even though not in a position 
to alter the trends of the foreign policies 
of the States of western Europe, proved, 
nonetheless, to be an influential one. 
The reason is that it expressed not only 
the uneasiness felt at having to face the 
menace of a stiffening struggle between 
the United States and the Soviet Union, 
a struggle which might end in atomic 
destruction for all, but even more the 
anxiety of the left at finding itself cut 
off from Russia and drawn into the 
wake of an America whose industrial 
civilization was all the more vigorously 
criticized for being largely unknown. In 
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the European neutralism of that period 
is to be found a rejection of American- 
ization, a rejection based at one and the 
same time on a deeply rooted conviction 
that European civilization was superior 
and on an abundant travel literature 
which distorted the reality of America 
to the point .of caricature. 

Europe, the neutralists would say, 
should not continue to be pulled along 
in the wake of the United States. The 
security it sought in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) was de- 
ceptive. How could the few paltry di- 
visions which NATO was painfully at- 
tempting to put on a war footing ever 
cope with the two hundred Soviet divi- 
sions? The Marshall Plan, though 
apparently useful, was no longer a 
profitable operation. “Europe has sold 
its soul to the Devil,” some people 
” said, while at the same time Charles 
Bettelheim examined the situation that 
might result if Europe did without it. 
He did not envisage that the develop- 
ment of East-West trade would lead to 
the cutting-off of economic relations with 
the United States, as long as the latter 
needed markets, What he prophesied 
was: a lightening of the military burden, 
an abandonment of economic liberalism, 
a freeing from external influences such 
as policies of monetary convertibility, 
of multilateralism, and of economic non- 
discrimination combined with political 
discrimination. Doubtless, France would 
have to bear up under the initial 
shock resulting from the rupture with 
America. It would have to reduce 
American imports so as to eliminate the 
deficit in the balance of payments with 
America, and, as a consequence, would 
have to increase production and invest- 
ment. All of this would call for 
sacrifices which could well be shouldered. 
“Gross investments representing 20 per 
cent of the gross product” should enable 
the industrial production to be increased 
by 50 per cent while the agricultural pro- 


duction would climb by 20 to 30 per cent 
in ten years. During this same period, in 
Eastern Europe, assuming that the plans 
under way there would be fulfilled, it 
would be possible zo increase industrial . 
production by .100 per cent and agricul- 
tural production by some 40 to 50 per cent. 


He went sn to add: “These percentages 
of growth are those projected in the 
last report of the European Economic 
Commission, [EEC] and they seem to ` 
us rather to underestimate the possi- 
bilities of development.” ® r 

The security ard the prosperity of 
Europe are thus linked to this libera- 
tion from American tutelage, from this 
capitalisrn which, zs leftists see it, must 
ineluctably drag us into imperialist 
policies. What is needed is to keep our 
distance. If France does not proclaim 
her neutrality, she will surely be drawn 
into the conflict; if she does announce 
herself as being neutral, she might 
escape it, says Etienne Gilson, though 
not in 30 many words. And Pietro 
Nenni, for his pert, asserts that neu- 
trality is the sole possibility open to 
the Italian people if they are to avoid 
the alternatives of war or revolt. 


Tae FOUNDERING oF EUROPEAN 
NEUTRALISM 


This dream of a European neutralism 
foundered on the harsh reality of events. 
After having called upon the Americans 
to help put their war-torn economy back 
on its feet, the Europeans were to turn 
to them to obtain military protection. 
They were to find out that communism 
would <olerate no third way, that it . 
imposec. a choice on each and on all, 
sharply emphasizing that whoever was 
not with it was against it. The out- 
break of the Korean war intensified 
the fears of a Soviet drive against 


9 L'Observateur, Paris, 8 June 1950, p, 16- 
17. This article is part of a special number 
bearing the significant title: “Is Neutrality 
Possible?” 
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a Europe known to be incapable of de- 
fending itself. Seen from this angle, the 
Atlantic Pact was to appear in 1951 
as being even more necessary than at 
the period when it was first set up The 
neutralists, who had never been numer- 
ous, were to find themselves utterly iso- 
lated. Even more, the failure of the 
European Defense Community (EDC) 
weakened the hopes that had been raised 
by the Schumann Plan, of a Europe 
capable of overcoming its ancient jeal- 
ousies and transcending its internal 
contradictions so as to be able to organ- 
ize itself independently. For this failure 
could not be attributed to any interven- 
‘tion on the part of the American “pro- 
tector,” which had, on the countrary, 
done everything to encourage it, but 
instead could be ascribed to the resist- 
ance put up by European nationalisms. 
Moreover the entry into the Atlantic 
Organization of the German Federal 
Republic (which, paradoxically, proved 
to be the beginning of its integration 
into Europe) demonstrated not so much 
the solidarity of the Atlantic link as the 
necessity, acknowledged by even those 
who seemed most worried about it, for 
the American presence to counterbalance 
the rebirth of German power. All things 
considered, the Atlantic Alliance, be- 
‘cause it was broader and more flexible, 
afforded a more comfortable framework 
within which a regrouping of the Euro- 
pean States could be worked out. 

This did not mean that the Atlantic 
Alliance was exempt from tensions. The 
encouragement openly given by Amer- 
ican opinion to colonial emancipation 
movements and the vigorous interven- 
tion of Washington at the time of the 
Suez crisis in 1956 brought out the 
harsh fact that the West was incapable 
of agreeing on any common policy 
toward the outside world. 

Yet the political disaster of Suez did 
not lead to a break-up of the Alliance. 
The European “spurt” which followed 


it, which culminated in the Treaty of 
Rome and the establishment of the 
Common Market, is not characterized 
by any neutralist intent. Doubtless, it 
aimed to give Europe more weight in 
world affairs and thus a broader inde- 
pendence. Doubtless, its success, partly 
to be explained by the revitalization of 
the European economy, even suggests 
comparison between the possibilities of 
the great European market in the proc- 
ess of organizing itself and the American 
and Soviet markets, But the satisfaction 
and the hopes it engendered did not 
find reflection in a weakening of the 
Atlantic bonds. In fact, most of the 
European States were favorably im- 
pressed by President Kennedy’s “great 
design” and by his “declaration of 
interdependence” for the Atlantic na- 
tions. This meant that they were aware 
not only of the important role played ` 
by the United States in the economic 
restoration of Europe, but also of the 
need for American protection and, in 
particular, its nuclear blanketing. The 
United Kingdom was anxious to preserve 
its special relationships developed within 
the great community of English-speak- 
ing nations. The Netherlands and 
Belgium are naturally Atlantic-minded. 
Italy itself, although swept up in con- 
flicting currents, is, like many another 
European State, conscious of the value 
of the American ingredient to counter- 
balance the influence of France or that 
of Germany. As for the Government of 
the German Federal Republic, it is 
sufficiently aware of the decisive role of 
the United States in the settlement of 
the German problem to maintain con- 
stant contact with Washington. The 
permanent menace hovering over Berlin 
is in itself enough to remind all and 
sundry that the Atlantic Pact has lost 
none of its usefulness. 

About the only nation to manifest an 
always-more-determined will to inde- 
pendence has been the France of de 
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Gaulle. But it would be impossible to 
characterize the policy of the French 
Government as being “neutralist.” The 
well-known thesis of a Europe stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Urals is only 
one aspect of a French policy intended 
to break up the rigidified cold-war front, 
without making any more concessions 
to the Communist ideology than to the 
expansionist ambitions of the Soviet 
Union. In calling for a revision of the 
organization of the Atlantic Pact to 
achieve a true sharing of the responsi- 
bilities, General de Gaulle at the same 
time stresses the value of the American 
contribution to the protection of Europe 
and the need to maintain the alliance. 
If he showed, now and then, reserva- 
tions about negotiations concerning Ber- 
lin, this was not out of any worry about 
making concessions to Berlin, but rather 
* because he believed in greater firmness. 
And when the Cuban crisis flared up, 
he immediately aligned himself beside 
the Americans. His recognition of the 
Peking Government likewise went hand 
in hand with a very stiff judgment on the 
very essence of the Chinese Communist 
regime. No trace here of “neutralism” 
—in the sense meant by a Claude 
Bourdet in 1949-1950, or by those in 
Germany who replied to the arguments 
in favor of the Atlantic Pact by an 
okne mich (leave me out). The 
France of General de Gaulle takes a 
clearly defined position in the ideolog- 
ical quarrel. She is “Atlantic”; she is 
“European”; she is true to her civilizing 
mission shaped out under the long line 
of her kings and tempered in the Revolu- 
tion of 1789; she is faithful to that 
“certain idea of France” ?° to which the 
General alludes in his Memoirs of War. 

She is a France which is profoundly 
engaged in world affairs and is struggl- 
ing in the name of the values proclaimed 
by the Western world. But she has no 

10 Mémoires de guerre, tI: L’Appel (Paris: 
Plon, 1954), p 1. 


intention of carrying on this struggle 
only within the framework of the Al- 
liance, where she is relegated to a 
secondary role. Since, as General de 
Gaulle says elsewhere, “France is only 
truly herself when she is in the front 
ranks,” it is by breaking up the hier- 
archy imposed upon the Atlantic Alli- 
ance by too strict a view of a bipolar 
system that she can do so. A more 
flexible Alliance, an attenuation of the 
opposition between the two hostile blocs, 
and the evolution toward a multipolar 
system—all show ane and the same po- 
litical intention, and are given further 
stimulus by the parallel developments 
taking place within the so-called social- 
ist system. 

This French policy, in sum, can be 
subsumed under what it has been agreed 
to call “nonalignment.” France, the 
ally of the United States, Solidaire de 
VEurope, means to reserve for herself 
all the freedom cf action she deems 
necessary for the purpose of extending 
her influence. She is encouraged in this 
both by the American determination to 
retain the “leadership” which power in- 
volves and by the emergence of centri- 
fugal drives in the socialist world. 

This policy, moreover, retains a highly 
personal flavor. Even in France it gives 
rise to heated criticism. The French 
Communists do indeed have some reason 
to be satisfied by the recognition of 
Communist China, as well as by the 
reservations made by France with re- 
spect to Vietnam and by the improve- 
ment of Franco-Soviet relations, one 
striking example of which is the recent 
agreement covering television in color. 
But they are, nevertheless, vigorously 
opposed to General de Gaulle, to the 
regime he has instituted and which he 
embodies, a regime which it is their 
avowed aim to destroy. The opposi- 
tion of the socialists, of the radicals, or 
of the right is ecually resolute; it is 
extensively supporzed in the press, and 
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in a wide sector of the intellectual front, 
by the militant Europeans not a whit 
less anxious to maintain close ties with 
the United States. In fact, French 
opinion, however reserved it may often 
seem with regard to what it calls the 
Anglo-Saxon world, however critical it 
may sometimes be of the foreign policy 
of the United States, is nonetheless fully 
convinced of the necessity for Atlantic 
solidarity and of the danger of France’s 
being isolated in Europe, or in the 
Western world. 

Since 1949, there has taken place an 
evolution in mental positions, thanks in 
particular to intensification of intellec- 
tual and commercial exchanges across 
the Atlantic. The technical revolution 
has established ties among the indus- 
trialized countries and has tightened the 
network of interests. France, along with 
the whole of Europe, has, to some ex- 
tent, become Americanized, in the sense 
that she has adopted methods and 
techniques formerly employed only in 
America, Although frequently points 
of view differ seriously as to the concept 
and direction of a Western policy, and 
despite rivalries, and despite the ten- 
sions always found in relations among 
States, a rupture between the United 
States and Europe seems hard to en- 
visage. 

OBSTACLES TO EUROPEAN NEUTRALITY , 


In addition, none of the participants 
has any alternative policy that can re- 
place this co-operation. We need only 
examine for a moment the possible 
consequences of some 1ypothetical over- 
throw of existing alliances to measure 
the strength of the obstacles standing in 
the way of this sort of decision. The 
spectre of Rapallo (a German-Soviet 
détente) no doubt hovers permanently 
over Europe. But it is easier to per- 
ceive that the Government of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic would have more 
to lose by such a policy than what it 
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would gain thereby. Similarly, recall- 
ing the Franco-Russian Alliance prior 
to the First World War is inadequate 
to prove either the usefulness, or even 
the possibility, of a similar alliance 
today between the Fifth Republic and 
Soviet Russia. However attracted the 
countries of the West may be by the 
markets offered by East Europe—and 
the size of the Western participation in 
the Leipzig Fair as well as the statistics 
of East-West trade in 1964 are proof 
of their attraction—it does not appear 
that this “opening” to the East is treated 
as an economic alternative, implying a 
reversal of the flow of trade. It is 
viewed more naturally as an extension 
of trade toward the East complementing 
that within the West. Once again, 
western Europe is too deeply involved 
in the network of relationships devel- 
oped across the Atlantic and in the 
West to dream of extricating itself by 
seeking compensation in the East, which, 
incidentally, it could not find there. 
Nor is it possible to see how a Euro- 
pean federation, assuming that one is 
formed some day, can adopt a policy of 
neutrality, so difficult it would appear 
to reconcile the various interests in- 
volved We may observe that, for the 
moment in fact, the European States 
are taking up in random order the burn- 
ing problems raised for them by the 
national and social ferments unsettling 
Latin America, Africa, and Asia. We 
need only recall the diversity of attitudes 
taken in the case of South Africa, of 
Portugal, and during all the crises in 
Cyprus and in the Congo! We need 
only recall the distant behavior of the 
Allies towards the German Federal Re- 
public during the period when it was 
being subjected to pressure by Egypt 
and the Arab World! Actually, all of 
the participants tend to behave more 
like competitors than like allies and to 
give primacy to narrow national interests 
over those of the united Europe they 
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profess to desire. The diversity of the 
geographical situations, the weight of 
the past, the will to carry out some his- 
torical mission and, for some, to assume 
world-wide responsibilities are so many 
obstacles standing in the way of draw- 
ing back into a European neutrality, 
which, moreover, it is hard to envisage 
succeeding without American protection. 

The attitudes or the policies treated as 
` neutralist have, in sum, been developed 
during the Cold War, at a time when 
the East-West conflict had the two chief 
protagonists of a bipolar system glower- 
ing at each other. Neutralism was thus 
merely a way of evading a choice. Its 
conception—which is sharply to be dis- 
tmguished from that of traditional neu- 
trality—was marked by a particular 
historical situation. By the refusal of 
a choice between the United States and 
Soviet Russia, between “capitalism” 
and “communism,” neutralism was to 
lose its influence—which incidentally 
was never great—to the very degree 
taat the choice became less pressing, 


either by a diminution of the tensions 
or by a shifting of the center of gravity 
of the conflict. 

Today the situation is patently differ- 
ent. The East-West conflict is no longer 
the dominant problem for international 
relations. Far more, it is the political 
and social revolt of the countries having 
recently acquired independence against 
the industrialized countries which would 
seem, due to the support given it by 
Communist China, destined to set up 
the pattern of international relations in 
the future. And in this conflict of South 
against North, eastern Europe and west- 
ern Europe might well find themselves 
more and more brought together by the 
awareness of their common interests. 
Perhaps Sirius was not so wrong when 
he suggested early in February, in Le 
Monde, that a formula for a regrouping 
from Behring to Bebring would be a 
better expression of the probable de- 
developments than the one already out- 
of-date of a Europe going from the 
Atlantic to the Urals! 
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ONALIGNMENT or neutralism in 

the Arab world is a product of na- 
tionalist revolt against the West and 
against the prerevolutionary “old re- 
gimes” of the Arab East. Before the 
1952 Egyptian Revolution and emer- 
gence of a revolutionary Egyptian for- 
eign policy, the Arab East played no 
significantly independent role in world 
affairs. Foreign policies of most Arab 
states were strongly influenced by the 
major Western powers, although period- 
ically there were signs of rebellion 
against Western influence. 

The governments of all independent 
Arab states before 1952 were controlled 
by conservative oligarchies which, al- 
though deeply chagrined by Western 
support for Israel, were reluctant to 
become involved with the Soviet Union. 
There were as yet no significant Arab 


* economic ties with the Soviet-bloc na- 


tions. But Arab economic links with 
Western Europe were of major im- 
portance. The import and export trade 
of most Arab countries was larger with 
western Europe than with any of their 
Arab neighbors. Indeed, regimes in 
Iraq, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia de- 
pended heavily upon British and Amer- 
ican support to remain in power. While 
conservative Arab nationalists were 
sharply critical of Western imperialism, 
they failed to devise a unified Arab 
policy vis-a-vis either of the major world- 
power blocs, 

Dissatisfaction with the West was re- 
vealed when all Arab states except 
Lebanon failed to respond to the 1950 
Security Council resolution calling for 
assistance to the Republic of Korea. 
Egypt, the only Arab member of the 
Security Council, did not vote on the 
resolution calling for aid to South Korea. 
On the other hand, of the major Arab 
nations that achieved independence be- 


* fore 1952, Syria alone accepted no eco- 


nomic or technical assistance from the 
West. These early manifestations of 


independence were motivated less by 
ideological commitment to neutralism 
than by hostility to the West for its 
role in the creation of Israel. 


PREREVOLUTIONARY NEUTRALISM 


Opposition to the conservative “old 
regimes” and to their dependence upon 
the West existed among radical Arab 
nationalists before 1952, but in no Arab 
country was this opposition a major 
political force. Not until after the 
Egyptian Revolution did attacks upon 
the domestic and foreign policies of the 
“old regimes” become a threat to the 
status quo. Among the first to devise a 
policy of Arab nonalignment or neu- 
tralism were the Syrian Baathists or 
Arab Socialist-Resurrectionists. 

Although Baathist leaders were phil-. 
osophically and ideologically more favor- 
ably disposed toward Western democ- 
racy than toward Soviet communism, 
they were much concerned about creat- 
ing possibilities for Arab independence 
of action in internaticnal affairs. It 
was the Palestine problem, noted Michael 
Aflak, the Baath ideologist, that under- 
scored the need for international free- 
dom of action. In an article for the 
party’s newspaper on January 21, 1948, 
he wrote: 


If the Arabs were free today from co- 
lonialism, foreign occupation, Zionist threat 
and dismemberment and had to take a 
stand in the global struggle, a stand which 
would be closest to their ideals and na- 
tional interest, they would take the side of 
the Western democracies rather than that 
of the Eastern dictatorships. They would 
choose this course because they so well 
know that freedom has been, is and will 
remain, the very essence of their existence 
and the best guarantee for the develop- 
ment of their personality. 

The present status of the Arab world, 
however, and the inimical policies of the 
West regarding Palestine and other Arab 
issues dictate that the Arabs’ interest can 
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in no way be served by alliances with the 
Western bloc or any of its members.? 


Another Arab political theoretician has 
asserted that the Arab world’s Islamic 
background strongly influenced its tend- 
encies toward nonalignment. In the 
first Sura of the Koran, he points out, 
God tells the Muslims: “Thus have We 
made of You an intermediary com- 
munity (Ummat Wassat) that ye might 
be witness over the nations, and the 
Apostle a witness over yourselves.” ? 

Since 1952 Arab nonalignment has 
been most closely associated with the 
foreign policies of Egyptian President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser. His policies have 
had a more pervasive influence on the 
Arab world than those of any other 
nation for several reasons. Egypt’s 
religious and educational institutions 
and its culture traditionally have been 
highly regarded throughout the Arab 
East. Nasser’s influence thus spread 
from long-established precedents of 
Egyptian influence in the neighboring 
countries. It was against this back- 
ground that the 1952 Egyptian revolu- 
tion shook the entire Arab world. Since 
1952 the impact of the revolution 
throughout the Middle East has been 
much like that of the French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic era on Western 
Europe. Because Egypt was the first 


. Arab nation to overthrow its old regime 


4 


and to adopt a radical and an independ- 
ent foreign policy, all Arab nationalists 
have been subjected to its influences. 
The year 1955 was crucial in the 
spread of Egyptian influence and in 
development of relations between the 
Arab East and the major international 
power blocs. The most significant 


1 Fayez A. Sayegh (ed.), The Dynamics of 
Neutralism in ths Arab World: A Symposium. 
(San Francisco: Chandler Publishing Com- 
pany, 1964), p. 124. 

2 Cited in Ibid, by Hassan Saab, in “The 
Philosophy of Neutralism in the Arab Mind,” 
p. 111. 
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events were the Baghdad Pact, the 
Soviet-Egyptian arms deal, and the 
Bandung Conference. 


THe Bacupap Pact 


The Baghdad Pact was part of Secre- 
tary of State Dulles’ scheme to contain 
the Soviet bloc through a chain of mili- 
tary alliances. In this chain Europe 
was linked to the Middle East through 
Turkey’s membership both in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
and in the Baghdad Pact. In the east, 
Pakistan linked the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO) with the 
Baghdad Pact. The Eisenhower admin- 
istration had been especially eager to as- 
sign Egypt a role in its global strategy 
because of Cairo’s historic role as the 
most influential Arab capital, but these 
attempts failed. Instead, the United 
States turned to Egypt’s principal Arab 
rival, Iraq. 

Iraq’s political leaders joined the 
Baghdad Pact in the face of strong na- 
tionalist hostility. Prime Minister Nuri 
Said’s Western alignments were soon to 
be a chief cause of his downfall and the 
downfall of the Iraqi Hashimite mon- 
archy. Revolutionary Egypt, radical 
nationalists in other Arab countries, and 
antimonarchists within Iraq won wide 


‘support for their subsequent propaganda 


onslaughts against Nuri Said, largely be- 
cause he was responsible for Iraq’s mem- 
bership in the Pact. An initial move of 
the republican government that came to 
power after destroying the Iraqi mon- 
archy in 1958 was to withdraw from 
the Baghdad Pact. 

Although Egypt’s revolutionary lead- 
ers were more favorably disposed to the 
West than to the Soviet Union, they 
were reluctant to make their country a 
military outpost in the -bipolar conflict. 
Egypt’s reluctance. was conditioned by 


‘nearly seventy-five years of British oc- 


cupation, and by Western support for 
Israel. Only in 1954 had Egypt and 
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Great Britain reached a mutually satis- 
factory arrangement for the Suez Canal 
Zone. Egypt had still not recovered 
from the stinging defeat in the Palestine 
war, 


Tue Gaza Raw 


The circumstances of Egypt’s refusal 
to be drawn into the Western alliance 
and Arab relations with Israel congpired 
to strengthen Nasser’s image as an Arab 
hero in 1955. During February, border 
incidents between Egypt and Israel 
flared to serious proportions when Israeli 
forces attacked Egyptian military instal- 
lations in Gaza, inflicting heavy casual- 
ties. The Israeli raid exposed serious 
flaws in Egypts armed forces. High- 
ranking officers demanded that Nasser 
take immediate steps to improve the 
country’s military establishment. 

Several weeks later Nasser approached 
the United States for military aid, but 
found American terms unacceptable. In 
view of Nasser’s hostility to the Dulles 
scheme for aligning the Arab states with 
Western defense, the Eisenhower ad- 
‘ministration was in no mood to offer 
Egypt arms on bargain terms. 

Within half a year, American refusal 
to supply arms on terms acceptable to 
Egypt was redressed by an agreement 
with the Soviet bloc. The Soviet Am- 
bassador announced in September 1955 
that an Egyptian-Czech arms deal had 
been negotiated, ending Egypt’s depend- 
ence on the West for military supplies. 

Arab nationalists within Egypt and in 
the surrounding countries regarded the 
Czech arms deal as more than a success- 
ful arrangement to build up defenses 
against Israel. It was a major victory 
against “Western imperialism.” Nasser’s 
prestige soared at home and abroad be- 
cause of his blow at Western hegemony 
in the Arab East. 

Until 1955 the Soviet Union had 
scored neither military nor political 
coups in the Arab world. Western 
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region was “safely” insulated from So- 
viet penetration. The Arab world had 
been viewed as either 2 Western outpost, 
or as a “vacuum” to be filled, if at all, 
by Western power. Now close relations 
between Egvpt and the Soviet bloc 
threatened ta destroy Western illusions 
about the Arab East and to undermine 
the Dulles containment strategy. 


THE BANDUNG CONFERENCE 


In April, after the Gaza raid and be- 
fore the Czech arms deal, Nasser left 
Egypt for the first time (except for mili- 
tary service in Palestine and the Sudan) 
to attend the Bandung Conference. En 
route he conferred with Indian Prime 
Minister Nehru. At the conference 
Nasser shared tne spotlight with leaders 
of the Afro-Asian world sich as Nehru, 
Chou En-lai, and Sukarno. For the 
first time since emergence of the modern 
Arab states, an Arab leader received a 
place of honor among leading world 
statesmen: he was consulted as an 
equal; his problems were listened to 
and treated sympathetically by nations 
prominent on the international scene. 
Bandung added luster to Nasser’s repu- 
tation as an Arab nationalist leader, not 
only in Egypt, but among nationalists 
even in Iraq. The conference further 
stimulated earlier thoughts Nasser had 
given to Arab neutralism. 

The month before departing for Ban- 
dung, Nasser began to formulate in pub- 
lic statements a number of ideas which 
he later called neutralism or nonalign- 
ment. Small nations, he warned, must 
remain free from great-power domina- 
tion and from alignment. Contempo- 
rary world politics wes most strongly in- 
fluenced by the struggle between the 
West under American leadership and the 
Communist nations led by the Soviet 
Union. The approximate equality in 
strength between the two blocs could be 
advantageous to the Arab world since 
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neither the West nor the Communist 
world would permit its antagonists to 
take over such a strategically important 
region. In the circumstances, the best 
policy for the Arab world was to avoid 
dependence upon either East or West. 
Economically, Egypt had been dependent 
upon the West, which supplied the largest 
market for cottor from the Nile Valley. 
But Western cotton markets were 
shrinking, Nasser pointed out, while 
there seemed to be brighter prospects 
for trade with the Soviet bloc and with 
nonaligned naticns of Asia. Ultimately 
the desirable situation, in Nasser’s view, 
would be one in which Egypt’s trade 
was more or less equally divided between 
the West, the Soviet bloc, and the non- 
aligned nations. 


EMERGENCE OF EGYPTIAN NEUTRALISM 


Initially, Nasser and his Arab national- 
ist supporters had no clearly formulated 
foreign-policy doctrine. Nasser’s ap- 
proach to foreign affairs was pragmatic, 
improvised to suit each occasion. As in 
revolutionary Egypt’s domestic affairs, 
ideology in foreign policy developed 
from successiul policies which were ini- 
tially adopted for purely practical rea- 
sons. When these policies proved to be 
beneficial to Egypt’s interests they were 
articulated as revolutionary doctrine. 

Increasingly after 1955, Nasser and 
the Egyptian press emphasized neutral- 
ism or nonalignment with either of the 
world-power blocs as the foreign policy 
most suitable for Arab nationalism. Be- 
cause of Egypt’s growing independence 
in foreign policy, relations with the West 
steadily deteriorated after Bandung, 
leading to nationalization of the Suez 
Canal, culminating in the 1956 Suez 
war. Or the other hand, during this 
time the Soviet Union established close 


8 Charles D. Cremeans, The Arabs and the 
World: Naisser’s Arab Nationalist Policy (New 
York Frederick A. Praeger, 1963), pp. 144- 
145. 


political and economic ties with Egypt 
making it possible for Moscow to be- 
come an influential political factor in 
the Arab East. 

After political victory in the Suez- 
Sinai war, Nasser’s prestige among 
nonaligned nations and in the Arab 
world reached unprecedented heights. 
Neither at home nor abroad was his 
leadetship of the Arab nationalist move- 
ment contested. Between the previously 
mentioned events of 1955 and the Anglo- 
French-Israeli retreat from Egypt late in 
1956, Nasser’s views of the Arab posi- 
tion in the world were accepted by most 
Arab nationalists. 

Arab socialists, including the Baathists, 


„now accepted Nasser as their own leader, 


and his policies, both domestic and for- 
eign, were held to be the prototype for 
revolutionaries in all Arab countries. As 
a socialist doctrine began to emerge from ° 
Nasser’s domestic policies, and as social- 
ist slogans became the slogans of the 
Egyptian revolution, “nonalignment” þe- 
came the keynote of Egyptian foreign 
policy. Socialism in domestic affairs 
and nonalignment in international rela- 
tions paralleled the trend set by other 
leaders of the Afro-Asian world. 

To Western diplomats whose policies 
were cold-war oriented, it seemed that 
Egypt was moving rapidly toward a 
dangerous alignment with the Soviet 
bloc. But Nasser and his Arab na- 
tionalist supporters viewed the trend of 
Egyptian foreign policy as moving to- 
ward independence from the West, with 
Soviet assistance. Massive economic 
and military aid that flowed into Egypt 
from the Soviet Union after -1955. did 
not endanger their freedom of action, 
they argued. Soviet aid redressed ‘the 
political balance which had - been 
weighted so heavily in favor of the West 
for so many decades. fs 

Iraqi Prime Minister, Nuri Said, 
the only other Arab leader who com- 
manded international prestige, lost what 
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little influence he retained among Arabs 
outside Iraq. Within Iraq, his pro- 
Western policies were increasingly sub- 
jected to attack by the revolutionary 
underground. The Baghdad Pact now 
proved to be a dull, if not completely 
useless, instrument of Western policy. 
And Western influence generally was 
lower than at any time since the West- 
ern presence in the region had been a 
major factor. 


EGYPTIAN NONALIGNMENT IN PRACTICE 


Nasser’s influence and prestige in the 
Arab world has suffered since the early 
1960’s. But revolutionary Egypt’s for- 
eign policy continues to set the style for 
radical Arab nationalists, even those 
such as the Baathists who have since 
clashed sharply with Nasser over inter- 
Arab policies. The Egyptian concept 

“of neutrality places Cairo in the van- 
guard, not only of Arab neutralist states, 
but of all developing nations. Since 
1955, Egypt has hosted a variety of 
Afro-Asian neutralist conferences at all 
diplomatic levels. 

After Bandung, Nasser, Tito, and 
Nehru periodically convened to discuss 
a nonaligned approach to international 
affairs. According to Cairo’s interpreta- 
tion, the three men represented the con- 
tinents of Europe, Africa, and Asia. 
They 


were the leaders of positive neutrality and 
nonalignment in the sense that though neu- 
tral between the two world blocs and coms 
mitted to neither bloc, they took a posi- 
tive attitude towards world problems and 
tensions. In certain questions they may 
side with one bloc or the other according 
to what they consider right and to the dic- 
tates of the policy of positive neutrality 
and nonalignment + 


Post-Bandung meetings among the 
Yugoslav, Indian, and Egyptian leaders 
4The Belgrade Summit Conference of Non- 


Aligned Countries, Information Department, 
Cairo-U.AR, 1961, p. 3. 


led to the Belgrade Summit Conference 
of Nonaligned Countries in September 
1961, jointly sponsored by Tito and 
Nasser. According to Egyptian infor- 
mation media the Belgrade Conference 
was 


the natural outcome of the Bandung Con- 
ference. . . . While at Eandung, the main 
objective of the conference was aimed 
against colonialism and imperialism; in 
Belgrade, it is world peace seriously threat- 
ened which was the majcr concern of the 
convening members.’ 


Cairo played an even more central 
role in the second conference of non- 
aligned countries, during October 1964. 
Egypt took a leading part in planning 
the conference and was its host at Cairo. 
Economic solidarity was the major 
theme. The official United Arab Re- 
public (UAR) daily Al Gomhouriyya 
commented that the nonaligned countries 
had to convince the world of two things: 
“(1) the solidarity of the nonaligned 
economy and (2) ‘the existence of a 
third force based not only on slogans 
but also on economic realizy.’” ° 

Nasser has also supported the Afro- 
Asian Solidarity Movement as a strong 
countervailing force to Western power 
in the Middle East. A Cai-o-sponsored 
Afro-Asian conference was held in De- 
cember 1957 representing forty-five na- 
tional entities, including the Soviet 
Union (admitted as an Asian nation), 
Communist China, and Mongolia. Un- 
like Bandung and nonaligned confer- 
ences, the Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity 
meetings concentrated on anti-imperialist 
and anticolonialist attacks. Western 
Middle East policy was the chief target, 
especially British “imperialism” in the 
Persian Gulf, the Baghdad Pact, the 
Eisenhower Doctrine, and Western im- 
perialism in Israel. At the conclusion of 

5 Ibid. p. 5. 

8 Jewish Observer and Middle East Re- 


view, London, Vol. XIT, No 41 (October 9, 
1964), p. 3. 


42, 


the Conference, an Afro-Asian Peoples’ 
Solidarity Council with a permanent or- 
ganization and secretariat was estab- 
lished. The organization was to imple- 
ment the conference resolutions. Its 
secretary-general was to be an Egyptian, 
and among the eleven secretaries one 
each was to be selected by Communist 
China and by the Soviet Union." 

Under Nasser's direction, Arab influ- 
ence has been thrown into the balance in 
the struggle between the Communist and 
non-Communist powers in Africa. Egypt 
was represented at the first Conference 
of Independent African States held in 
Accra in April 1958. Competition be- 
tween Nasser and Ghana’s President 
Kwame Nkrumah for leadership in the 
African movement generated tension be- 
tween the two men at the meeting. 
When Nkrumah’s All-African Peoples’ 
Conference opened in December 1958, 
Nasser snubbed the Ghanian and called 
an economic conference of the Afro- 
Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Movement. 
Later, differences between the Ghanian 
and Egyptian leaders were reconciled in 
the Organization for African Unity. 
During and after the 1960 Congo Crisis, 
both Nasser and Nkrumah supported 
groups which tended to be anti-Western 
and pro-Communist. Egypt’s Congo 
policies indicated a far sharper sensitiv- 
ity to dangers from Western imperialism 
than to those likely to arise from Com- 
munist Russian or Chinese interference 
in the affairs of African nations. 


ARAB NEUTRALISM AND 
THE SovieT UNION 


Arab neutralists have also had their 
clashes with the Communist world. Chi- 
nese, Russian, and Arab Communist 
leaders have attacked Nasser’s “bour- 
geois” policies as vehemently as did 
former Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, who castigated neutralists as “im- 

7 Afro-Asian Peoples Conference, Cairo, n.d. 
pp. 64-65. 
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moral.” Relations between the Soviet 
Union and Egypt have fluctuated greatly 
during the decade since Moscow began 
its diplomatic offensive in the Arab 
world. Although there have been sharp 
verbal exchanges between Soviet and 
Egyptian leaders on several occasions 
since 1955, the Russians have not threat- 
ened to withhold military and economic 
assistance as a way to force their poli- 
cies upon Nasser. Soviet arms and as- 
sistance in construction of the High Nile 
Dam continued even after Egyptian 
Communists were imprisoned and after 
Nasser attacked communism and the So- 
viet Union in terms he usually had re- 
served for Western imperialism. 

An Arab survey of neutralist relations 
with the Soviet Union pointed out that: 


Unshackled by commitments to colonial 
Allies, the Soviet Union was in the advan-. 
tageous position of being able to vote with 
the Afro-Asian nations in colonial issues. 
Actually the Russians were more extreme 
in their stand on colonial issues than many 
of the Afro-Asians, including Arabs, who 
felt that such a stand would serve Russian 
interests more than those of the colonial 
people themselves. Consequently, some 
Arab countries abstained or voted against 
proposals advanced by the Soviet Union 
on colonial issues.® 


The same survey, based on an analy- 
sis of Arab voting in the Thirteenth Ses- 
sion of the United Nations General As- 
sembly, demonstrated that “the major- 
ity of the Arab States tended to vote 
with the majority of the Afro-Asian bloc. 
This may be seen in the striking similar- 
ity between the voting of India and the 
majority of the Arab States.” ° . 

Using India’s position on cold-war is- 
sues as the yardstick for measuring a 
neutralist position, the study grouped 
the Arab states into the following cate- 


8 Khalid I. Babaa, Arab Positive Neutraksm, 
The Arab Information Center, Ottawa, Canada, 
n.d, p. 42. 

9 Ibid. 
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gories: (a) United Arab Republic 
(Egypt) and Iraq—strictly neutral; (b) 
Saudi Arabia, Morocco, and Yemen-— 
neutralist but occasionally pro-Western, 
especially on issues representing a tan- 
gible gain or loss for communism; (c) 
Lebanon and Libya—neutral and pro- 
Western in nearly equal proportion of 
voting; (d) Tunisia and Jordan—~pro- 
Western with occasional neutralist 
votes.?° 


ARAB NEUTRALISM AS A POSITIVE 
IDEOLOGY 


Arab nationalist writers increasingly 
stress nonalignment as a positive policy, 
linking it with their broader social and 
economic aspirations. Nonalignment, 
writes Clovis Maksoud, “was a defintite 
rejection of isolationist or classical neu- 
tralism and a gradually dynamic in- 

- volvement in the human situation.” 7+ 

In another article Maksoud writes 
that nonalignment “is inextricably linked 
with the process of self-realization 
among emerging nations. Nonalign- 
ment, therefore, is, in the context of the 
contemporary world, the policy of genu- 
ine emergence.” # 

Through nonalignment Arab neutral- 
ists hope to establish a positive role in 
easing great power tensions. Already, 
writes Maksoud, nonalignment 


has contributed effectively to the con- 
temporary relaxation of tensions and to 
the liberal transformation within the 
ideological camps. . . . The absence of 
nonalignment would have solidified the 
blocs, consolidated the hold of the rigid 
dogmatists, enabled the bifurcation of the 
world to become complete, and arrested 
the flow and impact of the inherent 


10 Ibid , p. 43. 

11 Clovis Maksoud, AJ Arab, New Delhi, 
January 15, 1964, p. 5. 

12 Al Arab, November 1, 1964, p. 6. 
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humanist and liberal trends present in 
every viable political structure.%# 


The Arab nations, he comments, as 
the rest of emergent Africa and Asia, 
have a vested interest in world peace, 
thus they were among the first to appre- 
ciate “the pioneering role of independ- 
ent India and the histcrical insight and 
the intellectual perceptiveness of Nehru’s 
leadership.” ** 

Arab neutralists direct.y link their 
nonalignment policies with their antago- 
nism to Israel. Resistance to Zionism, 
they assert, was due not only to Israel’s 
occupation of Arab Palestine. Because 
of the support which Israel received 
from “imperialist” powers, Arab nation- 
alism, as a product of anti-imperialism 
striving to find a middle way between 
the “imperialist” and Communist blocs, 
must also struggle against Israel and 
world Zionism. 

The success of Egypt's nonaligned 
policies can be measured by the growth 
of Arab influence and the prestige of 
President Nasser in world affairs. Within 
the last decade, the United States, the 
Soviet Union, and China have come to 
consider Nasser a world figure to whom 
they have devoted major diplomatic ef- 
forts and extensive economic support. 
Egypt’s foreign policies, backed largely 
by revolutionary governmerts in Syria 
and Iraq, have given the Arabs a voice 
in world affairs equal to that of such 
major nonaligned nations as India and 
Yugoslavia. Although Arab ard other 
neutralist leaders generally deny that 
they are striving to create a third-power 
bloc, their combined political strength 
has given them all greater importance 
and made their views more significant 
relative to those of the world powers. 

18 Ibid. i 

14 Ibid, p. 7. 


Asian Nonalignment 


By Sis K. Gupta 


ABSTRACT: Asian nonalignment originated in the attitudes 
of Asian nationalists toward inter-European conflicts. As long 
as the West refused to accept nonalignment as a viable policy 
for the new nations of Asia, the inherent differences of attitudes 
and emphases in policy among them remained subdued. With 
the gradual acceptance of nonalignment by the great powers, 
the differences among the nonaligned have become manifest. 
A new challenge is posed to the foreign policies of the new na- 
tions of Asia by the emergence of China as a major power. In 
the changed situation, the erstwhile attitudes remain only partly 
relevant; there is a greater awareness of the inevitable role of 
power in international politics. The search in Asia today is 
for an independent Asian balance of power. In so far as the 
extent of the role of non-Asian great powers in this balance re- 
mains undetermined, a new problem exists of getting Asian non- 
alignment accepted by outside powers. 
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HE concept of nonalignment origi- 

nated in Asia. It was in Asia that 
it struggled against heavy odds to sur- 
vive, and it is in Asia, again, that new 
challenges to nonalignment are becom- 
ing sharply manifest. The adherence of 
a large number of Arab and African 
countries to a policy of nonalignment 
has strengthened the concept and lent 
new meaning to it. The respectabil- 
ity which nonalignment has gradually 
achieved is largely a result of African 
and Arab support of it. Asian non- 
aligned countries alone would not have 
been able to make the doctrine accept- 
able. But none can deny the special 
contribution made by Asian countries in 
the evolution of the concept, in practic- 
ing nonaligned policies, and in with- 
standing pressures to align themselves 
with one power bloc or the other. 


IRRELEVANCE OF EUROPEAN CONFLICTS 


Asia is vitally linked with Europe, and 
there has always existed a valid geo- 
political concept of the Eurasian land 
mass. Inter-European power conflicts had 
often tended to engulf Asia. Many of 
Europe’s battles were fought on Asian 
soil. While West Asia has tended to be 
directly involved in nearly all European 
conflicts in modern history, southern 
and eastern Asia have also been con- 
sidered vital in the outcome of power 
struggles within Europe. This involve- 
ment of Asia in European struggles 
might have been inevitable, even if the 
Asian continent had been free from 
Western dominance, but because of 
Western dominance in Asia, its involve- 
ment in European conflicts was passive, 
and the terms of its involvement were 
dictated by the colonial powers. This 
unequal relationship, entailing a sub- 
sidiary role for Asia in European quar- 
rels, induced Asian nationalist move- 
ments to assert that inter-European 
controversies were largely irrelevant for 


them. If Asia were free, it would escape 
such involvement, at least in the way its 
participation was forced by European 
powers. Desire for noninvolvement in 
irrelevant political contests paved the 
way for subsequent emergence of the 
doctrine of nonalignment. 

All sections of the Asian nationalist 
elites did not regard every European 
political conflict as irrelevant for their 
future. Western-educated and Western- 
oriented elites took great interest in 
European affairs and were emotionally 
involved in them, particularly during the 
1930’s, when great political issues were 
being debated in Europe. In the case 
of fascism, for example, one section of 
the nationalist leadership of India, led 
by Jawaharlal Nehru, felt the need for 
fighting this new menace as strongly as 
anyone in Europe. But even this group, 
whose attitudes and thinking were largely 
determined by the political outlook of 
the West European left, subsequently 
conformed to the trend of broad na- 
tionalist opinion within India, which 
regarded the war as irrelevent until such 
time as India became free. When in- 
dependence came in 1947, it still ap- 
peared to leaders like Nehru that Europe 
had a legacy of conflicts and power 
struggles which had little ralevance for 
Asia. Nehru said in 1949: 


There are many ways of distinguishing be- 
tween what may be called the approach of 
Asia and the approach of Europe.... 
Europe has a legacy of conflicts of power, 
and of problems which come from the pos- 
session of power... . The European ap- 
proach is a legacy of the past conflicts of 
Europe. I do not mean to say that we in 
Asia are in any way superior, ethically or 
morally, to the people of Europe. In some 
ways I imagine we are worse. There is, 
however, a legacy of conflicts in Europe. 
. .. There is no basic legacy cf conflict 
fin Asia] ... That is a very great ad- 
vantage for Asia, and it would be folly in 
the extreme for the countries of Asia, for 
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India, to be dragged in the wake of the 
conflicts in Europe. 


-Apart -from this, the new’ nations of 
Asia had two immediate foreign-policy 
objectives to achieve after independ- 
ence: (1) focusing attention on non- 
European, particularly Asian, problems 
and (2) readjusting relations between 
Asia and Europe. It was evident to 
Asian nationalists that, with their 
enormous problems of underdevelop- 
ment and overpopulation, of social ten- 
sions and political instability, of up- 
heavals and uncertainties arising out of 
the process of ending centuries-old stag- 
nation, Asia was bound to attract the at- 
tention of the world. The old tendency 
to regard European problems as world 
' problems was now out-of-date. Asia 
needed attention, and Asian countries 
were bound to become more influential 
factors in world politics, but only if they 
could prevent Asian embroilment in the 
Cold War and the conversion of their 
regional problems into issues of inter- 
European relations. Nehru told the 
United Nations General Assembly on 
November 3, 1958: 


May I say that we are equally interested 
in the solution of European problems; but 
may I also say that the world is something 
bigger than Europe, and you will not solve 
your problems by thinking that the prob- 
lems of the world are mainly European 
problems. There are vast tracts of the 
world which may not in the past, for a 
few generations, have taken much part in 
world affairs But they are awake; their 
people are moving and they have no inten- 
tion whatever of being ignored or of being 
passed by.? 


The other important foreign-policy 
task before the new nations of Asia was 
to readjust their relations with Europe, 


1 Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s Foreign Policy: 
Selected Speeches, Sept. 1946—April 1961 (New 
Delhi: Publications Division, Government of 
India, 1961), pp. 22-23. 

2 Ibid., p. 163. i 


particularly with the erstwhile ruling 
powers. It was not easy to determine 
the best possible manner of this readjust- 
ment. On the one hand, there were 
the declared Asian political goal of 
“complete independence” and the ac- 
cumulated distrust and resentment of the 
former European rulers. On the other 
hand, there were also vital economic and 
cultural links with Europe which it was 
not easy to sever. Jawaharlal Nehru 
described this dilemma in his character- 
istic style in a speech in 1949: 

Inevitably during the past century and 
more all kinds of contacts have arisen be- 
tween England and this country. Many of 
them were bad, very bad, and we have 
struggled throughout our lives to put an 
end to them. Many of them were not so 
bad, many of them may be good and many 
of them, good or bad, irrespective of what 
they may be, are there. Here I am the . 
patent example of these contacts, speaking 
in this Honourable House in the English 
language. No doubt we are going to change 
that language for our use, but the fact re- 
mains that I am doing so and the fact re- 
mains that most other members who will 
speak will also do so. The fact remains 
that we are functioning here under certain 
rules and regulations for which the model 
has been the British Constitution. Those 
laws which exist today have been largely 
forged by them. Gradually, the laws which 
are good we will keep and those that are 
bad we will throw away Any marked 
change in this without something to follow 
creates a hiatus which may be harmful.8 


The concept of nonalignment was the 
answer to this complex problem. of re- 
determining Asian relations with the 
West. Complete political independence, 
and a refusal to maintain any political 
or military link with the West, became 
necessary if only because in many 
other fields links had inevitably to be 
maintained and, in fact, promoted. The 
simple truth, as it appears in retro- 
spect, is that nonalignment initially 


3 Ibid., p. 142. 
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was a method of determining free Asia’s 
relations with the West. 


HIDDEN DIFFERENCES 


This posture toward the West con- 
stituted the fundamental element of 
commonness in the attitudes of Asian 
nonaligned countries. On other problems 
of foreign relations, the new nonaligned 
Asian nations did not have a common 
outlook. At least, divergent nuances 
and emphases in foreign policy were 
evident among these states. In cases 
such as India, there was, perhaps, an 
unorthodox attitude toward power and 
power politics, accompanied by an 
emphasis on peace achieved by friendly 
relations, as distinct from peace founded 
upon balance of power. This unusual 
Indian attitude sprang partly from the 
traditional values of the Indian society 
' and partly from the experiences of the 
national struggle. In other cases, like 
Indonesia, the attitude to power was 
less unorthodox; there was an obvious 
desire by the leaders to play a power 
role in the Asian context. 

On the issue of communism in Asia, 
some nonaligned countries, like Burma, 
were more distrustful of the Communist 
bloc than were countries like India and 
Indonesia. In 1954-1955, Burma and 
Ceylon were openly critical of Com- 
munist powers and wanted nonalignment 
to develop a negative orientation toward 
the Communist bloc. At this stage, 
India and Indonesia regarded such a 
development as unnecessary. Nonalign- 
ment, it must be remembered, was only 
one aspect of the foreign policies pursued 
by its adherents; each nonaligned state 
in Asia had other distinct foreign-policy 
objectives in the context of the par- 
ticular region to which it belonged. For 
many nonaligned countries, the doctrine 
facilitated pursuit of certain positive 
foreign-policy goals. In West Asia, for 
the United Arab Republic, for example, 
Arab nonalignment paved the ground 


for Pan-Arab unity. For Indonesia, 
nonalignment was relevant only if it 
helped restructure Southeast Asia, with 
a new and distinctive position for the 
Indonesian nation. As in other areas of 
the world, in Asia also a broad division 
existed between nonaligned nations 
favoring the status quo and those oppos- 
ing the status quo, those content with 
their borders and those committed to 
border readjustments. 

In the early postwar period, these 
fundamental differences among non- 
aligned Asian nations tended to be sub- 
merged, because the challenge to their 
common doctrine came from the West, 
toward which they had an identical 
posture. Even as some of the Asian 
countries were attracted to an emergent 
form of nonalignment, the Cold War 
entered Asia. The rise of a Communist 
regime in China, the war in Korea, and 
the crisis in Indo-China together made 
Asia a focal point of conflict between 
the two power blocs. To the leaders of 
the United States particularly, it seemed 
natural that countries recently attaining 
their freedom should contribute their 
share in what Americans regarded as 
the global struggle for the “freedom” 
of all peoples and nations. To Western 
strategists, it became vitally important 
to build a defense barrier around the 
Communist bloc in Asia. Perhaps be- 
cause the United States was not itself a 
major colonial power, it underestimated 
the strength of anticolonial and anti- 
Western sentiment in Asia. And when 
Asian nonaligned nations refused to 
participate in Western pacts, they were 
branded as‘ immoral. This American 
onslaught on nonalignment deferred 
Asian debates on the meaning of the 
concept and postponed exposure of the 
inherent contradictions and differences 
within the camp of the Asian non- 
aligned. 

The Communist response sought to 
exploit the clash that developed be- 


- 
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tween Western and Asian diplomatic 
strategies. In the beginning, Com- 
munist countries were surprisingly un- 
aware of the strength of nationalism in 
Asia; Marxists persisted in applying 
their oversimplified class structures and 
formulations to the Asian situation. 
Communists discovered certain poten- 
tialities in nonalignment only after a 
` crisis erupted in nonaligned Asia’s rela- 
tions with the West. Interestingly 
enough, it was the Chinese who first saw 
this new opening for successful Com- 
munist foreign-policy moves. But 
shortly afterward, the Soviet Union not 
only adopted a policy of more harmoni- 
ous relations with nonaligned Asian 
countries; in time, it developed a more 
stable and friendly attitude toward them 
than Communist China. 


CONFLICTING ATTITUDES 


With the gradual acceptance of non- 
alignment by the leading Western coun- 
tries on the one hand and the Soviet 
Union on the other, latent differences 
among the nonaligned countries of Asia 
began to be manifest. The process of 
acceptance of nonalignment as a valid 
foreign policy was accompanied, and 
indeed generated, by gradual realization 
of the dangers of Soviet-American con- 
frontation and the resulting need for 
at least limited Soviet-American rap- 
prochement. Paradoxically, this de- 
_ velopment—signifying achievement of a 
major objective of nonaligned policies— 
also marked the emergence of new prob- 
` lems and difficulties among the non- 
aligned nations themselves. Some Asian 
countries, like India, not only wel- 
comed the Soviet-American rapproche- 
ment and urged acceleration of the 
process; in a way, they became the 
symbol and beneficiary of this process. 
Gradually, India became an area of 
substantial agreement between the 
United States and the Soviet Union; 
because of this fact, it attained an en- 


hanced international status, without 
any obvious addition to its strength 
or power. From the point of view of 
both countries, India appeared to be 
accorded a special position in the Asian 
scheme of things. But inherent in In- 
dia’s new status was the problem of 
relationships between India and other 
nonaligned nations. Gradually, this 
found reflection in two sharply differing 
attitudes among the nonaligned states 
toward the questions of peaceful co- 
existence, of war and peace, and of the 
roles of the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

President Sukarno of Indonesia views 
the world as currently divided between 
the old established forces and the new 
emergent forces. The Soviet-American 
contest or ideological conflicts among 
the great powers possess no particular 
relevance for this larger and deeper con- 
flict. Speaking at the Belgrade Con- 
ference of the Nonaligned Countries in 
1961, President Sukarno said: 


Prevailing world opinion today would have 
us believe that the real source of interna- 
tional tension and strife is ideological con- ` 
flict between the great powers I think 
that is not true. There is a conflict which 
cuts deeper into the flesh of man, and that 
is the conflict between the new emergent 
forces for freedom and justice and the old 
forces of domination, the one pushing its 
head relentlessly through the crust of the 
earth which has given it its lifeblood, the 
other striving desperately to retain all it 
can trying to hold back the course of his- 
tory. We in Indonesia firmly believe that 
the ideological conflict is not, I repeat, is 
not a problem which affects the majority 
of mankind, such as poverty, disease, illit- 
eracy and colonial bondage.* 

Three years later, at the Second Con- 
ference of the Nonaligned Countries in 
Cairo, the President of Indonesia spoke 
in the same vein: 

4 The Conference of Heads of State or Gov- 


ernment of Nonaligned Countries (Belgrade: 
Publicistics-Izdavacki Zavod, 1961), pp 27-28. 
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I think we can have full confidence in the 
ability of Moscow and Washington to find 
additional accommodation and increase 
rapprochement. I am convinced that they 
will continue to coexist peacefully, and 
with increasing ease. I think we should 
compliment them on their achievement. 
Long live peaceful coexistence between 
Moscow and Washington’ I do not think 
they are in need of us at this present junc- 
ture! 5 


And, in the light of this development: 


There will be peaceful coexistence between 
us, the developing countries, and the im- 
perialist states only when we can face 
them with equal strength. And that equal 
strength we can obtain only through soli- 
darity among us. Let there be no mistake 
about that! We have no alternative to 
solidarity.® 


As against this view, Jawaharlal Nehru 
` urged at Belgrade: 


First things must come first, and nothing 
is more important or has more priority 
than this world situation of war and peace. 
Everything else, however vital to us—and 
other things are vital to us—has a second- 
ary place... . The danger of war depends 
on many factors, but essentially on two 
major countries, the United States of 
America and the Soviet Union... . Our 
capacity is limited, but we have a certain 
capacity a certain strength, call it what 
you like, moral strength, or other strength 
Let us use it properly, rightly, without 
force but with courtesy and with a friendly 
approach so that we may influence those 
who have the power of war and peace in 
their hands, and thus try if not to prevent 
war for all time at any rate to push it 
away so that in the meantime the world 
may learn the better use of co-operation 
Then ultimately the world may put an end 
to war itself.” 


S Speech as reproduced in Review of Inter- 
national Affairs (Belgrade), Vol. KV, No. 350, 
5 November 1964, pp. 17~20. 

8 Ibid., p. 19. 

1T The Conference of Heads of Staie or Gov- 
ernment of Nonaligned Countries, op. cit, pp. 
107-117, 


Tue CHINA PROBLEM 


Ideological differences among the non- 
aligned countries of Asia, particularly 
between the two largest—India and 
Indonesia— would, perhaps, be of little 
significance if they also did not reflect 
a radically altered pattern of Asian poli- 
tics. The unstated, but crucial, ele- 
ment in this controversy is the attitude 
of each nation toward China and the 
Chinese global outlook. China has 
successfully struggled for the disintegra- 
tion of the existing cold-war blocs and 
the emergence of a multipolar world; in 
Asia today, China is capable of making 
power thrusts without concerning itself 
with Communist-bloc discipline, and 
China’s sympathy or antipathy toward 
other nations has vital consequences for 
Asia. What is more, China aspires for 
a restructuring of world politics which 
will accord her the status of one of the 
three superpowers. As a prerequisite 
for this, it is necessary for China to 
mobilize the support of Asia (and, if 
possible, Africa and Latin America) be- 
hind the concept of the division of the 
world between the rich and the poor, the 
colored and the white—a division put- 
ting the United States and the Soviet 
Union on one side and automatically 
making China the leader of the other 
side of the world. China’s determina- 
tion to alter the status quo makes her 
impatient with those nonaligned nations 
which do not endorse Chinese concep- 
tions of the task before Asian and 
African countries. China’s policy endears 
her to those countries which also want 
modifications of the status quo on a 
limited scale in their regions. In China’s 
scheme of things, nonalignment as such 
is not of any relevance; what is relevant 
is the equidistance of the nonaligned 
nations as a whole from the two great 
powers. India’s policy of nonalignment 
—vwith its emphasis on close and cordial 
relations with the two superpowers, on 
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“equi-adjacence” to them—appears to 
China as, in fact, a policy of double 
alignment, amounting to betrayal of the 
Afro-Asian task of an intensified strug- 
gle against the developed and prosperous 
half of the world. 

The major problem confronting Asian 
nonaligned states in regard to China, 
therefore, arises out cf the fact that, 
in contrast to the Soviet Union and the 
United States, this new great power 
makes more demands upon Asian coun- 
tries. Unlike the Soviet Union and the 
United States, it is prepared to use its 
power to express its displeasure with the 
policies of fellow Asian nations. Its 
antipathy for nonalignment is less 
benign, and its sympathy for nonalign- 
ment is more directly meaningful, as it 
seeks to achieve goals at the expense of 
other Asian countries. If the contro- 
versy between India and China, for 
example, regarding the importance of 
peaceful international co-operation for 
the solution of the problems facing the 
less developed societies, were confined 
to ideological polemics alone, India’s 
nonalignment would confront a different 
kind of challenge. Unfortunately, this 
controversy has taken the form of a 
physical confrontation—military, politi- 
cal, and even economic. India’s un- 
orthodox attitude toward power and 
power politics has been shaken, leading 
her to pay greater attention to power 
controversies and to search for a new 
balance of power in Asia. 


THE CHANGED CONTEXT 


So long as inter-Asian problems were 
attributable to inter-European conflicts, 
nonalignment remained a relevant and 
viable policy. For, even as many con- 
flicts in Asia originated in the West, 
their solution in power terms would 
also be achieved there. Asian nonalign- 
ment not only facilitated solution of such 
conflicts; it enabled adherents of the 


doctrine to play the role of the mediator 
in clashes between the two blocs. Yet 
the emergence of China as an independ- 
ent power factor in Asia makes it in- 
cumbent on other Asian countries to 
think of a new Asian power balance. 
While nonalignment in regard to Soviet- 
American controversies is still variable, 
nonalignment in relation to China is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to practice. 

As in Europe, a distinction must be 
made between the smaller Asian coun- 
tries which may well decide to remain 
outside the power contests and larger 
Asian countries which do not propose 
to do so. It is not yet clear which 
among the smaller countries of Asia 
will be able, like Switzerland, to gain 
acceptance for its neutrality, although 
several may attempt to do so. As em- 
phasized earlier, China’s demands upon 
fellow Asian countries are high, and, 
like China, other new centers of power 
in Asia may also become less tolerant 
toward the claim of neutrality by small 
states in Asia. In fact, the hope of the 
smaller Asian countries to remain neutral 
in inter-Asian conflicts will depend on 
the viability of the Asian balance of 
power. 

Even now, a smaller Asian country, 
which directly or indirectly faces China’s 
power threat, may make improvisations 
in its policy of nonalignment. These 
moves, without being unsuited to Chinese 
convenience, may retain for the country 
concerned a degree of freedom of action. 
In Cambodia’s case, for example, serious 
strains in American-Cambodian relations 
have occurred simultaneously with the 
development of intimate Cambodian 
relations with France. As Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk said in a recent con- 
ference of diplomats in Cambodia: 


The fact that such aid is being provided 
not only by socialist countries but, also, 
by our faithful friend, France, is proof 
enough that our struggle is confined to 
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defending our native soil, our Monarchy 
and Buddist Faith, and our way of life.® 


For other Asian countries which, be- 
cause of their size and power potential 
or because of tbeir policy inclinations, 
aspire to play a power role in Asia, it 
is becoming imperative to develop a 
new Asian power balance. Thus, a 
country like Indonesia (while remaining 
nonaligned in regard to the Soviet Union 
and the United States) may envisage a 
power alliance with China to achieve 
its objective of restructuring the map of 
the Malayan region of Southeast Asia. 
Similarly, India, without altering its 
policy of nonalignment toward the major 
power confrontation of the world—the 
contest between the United States and 
the Soviet Union—may draw closer to 
like-minded countries in Asia, interested 
in guarding their present frontiers and 
preventing a forcible disturbance of the 
status quo in Asia. In the new situation, 
the possible role of Japan has recently 
been emphasized in India. It will be 
surprising if India’s approach to non- 
alignment in the global conflict is not 
supplemented in the coming years by a 
policy of seeking a partnership with 


8 From the English text, as circulated at the 
conference by the Government of Cambodia. 


Japan to insure a stable peace and 
progress through irternational co-opera- 
tion. 

For the powers outside Asia, the rele- 
vance of Asian nonalignment in this new 
context is that it aspires to build a stable 
power balance in the Far East. While 
the great powers may play some role in 
sustaining a new Asian power balance, 
their role will be marginal. The task 
of building an effective Asian security 
system must be undertaken primarily 
by the Asian countries themselves. It 
is in this task that nonalignment re- 
mains a meaningful policy, even for the 
large and medium countries of Asia. 
Yet these nations and the great powers 
must still work out their respective 
roles in Asia. To the old concept of an 
alliance between the smaller Asian 
states and the West, as a system of 
security, nonaligned Asian countries 
will remain as averse as before. Just 
as, a decade ago, the West faced the 
problem of determining its attitude 
toward Asian nonalignment, perhaps it 
faces a not dissimilar problem today. 
The issue of accepting Asian nonalign- 
ment as a valid policy today boils down 
to a question of accepting the goal of an 
independent Asian balance of power as 
valid and as conducive to world peace. 


Nonalignment in Africa 


By Tomas Patrick MELADY 


ABSTRACT: The African states are committed to political 
nonalignment. They do not wish to associate themselves for- 
mally with the political interest of any power bloc outside of 
Africa. This springs primarily from the obsession of the in- 
dependent African states to defeat the triple curse of poverty, 
illiteracy, and disease. Any involvement in cold-war activities 
would deter them from their goal. Nonalignment in Africa 
also means that Africans have their own values, their “own 
way” of doing things. In some cases these values and methods 
will be similar to one or several of the major powers; at other 
times there will be great differences. Nonalignment will give 
the peoples of Africa an opportunity to crystallize their own 
ideology. This ideology will be eclectic, indigenous, and vari- 
able. Its own roots will be African, as will its fruit. 
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ONALIGNMENT is a fact of life 
in Africa today. This is also true 

in most of the new nations of Asia. 
Nonalignment means that the African 
state does not wish to formally align 
itself with any non-African power bloc 
or major power. While the African 
state is prepared to associate itself with 
major powers in cultural and, strictly 
speaking, nonpolitical activities, it is 
not prepared to do so on a political 
basis, except when there is a coincidence 

of mutual interests. 


AFRICA AND THE EAST-WEST STRUGGLE 


This nonalignment is part of the revo- 
lution of the people of Africa against 
outside domination. Nonalignment is a 
commitment standing between capital- 
ism and communism, not against them, 
` despite the brooding presence of the 
East-West struggle in Africa and Asia. 
Nonalignment will not accept a political 
blueprint made in Russia or the United 
States, nor will nonalignment dress it- 
self in American, Russian, or Chinese 
clothes. i 

The newly independent nations of 
Africa have become an arena for the 
competition between East and West, 
and this complicates the desire of the 
new African nations to follow their own 
courses. 

The Communist goal is unmistakable 
—world-wide domination, Communist 
strategy is to make common cause with 
the aspirations of the African masses 
and to make them identify their own 
interests with Marxist socialism. 
Rather than physical domination in the 
old colonial sense, the Communists 
want the Africans to adopt their ideol- 
ogy. 

The Western goal is to encourage the 
formation of friendly governments, or 
at least governments that are not an- 
tagonistic to the Western way of life. 
Unlike the more rigid Communist ap- 


proach, Western liberalism allows for 
a wide spread of differences among 
friendly states. In the final analysis, 
the West is well-served when African 
states avoid policies and actions that 
undermine their own best interests. 

In this competition, the West’s main 
advantage is the root of its cultural 
heritage—that the dignity of man 
springs from the existence of a Supreme 
Being. This fundamental orientation, 
with its primacy fer the spiritual des- 
tiny of mankind, assures the dignity of 
man. While there have been deviations 
from this fundamental premise of West- 
ern civilization, it represents the essen- 
tial substantive difference from a Com- 
munist society. 

The African cultures are also rooted 
in belief in a Supreme Being; indeed, in 
many ways these societies have re- 
mained closer to this philosophical ori- 
entation than Western society. In the 
final analysis, the West and the people 
of Africa share this bedrock premise, 
which opposes the Communist rejection 
of a Supreme Being and the concomi- 
tant spiritual dignity of man. The 
Western man, like the African man, be- 
lieves in God; the man of Marx does 
not believe. The difference is basic. 

It is this belief in the spiritual dig- 
nity of man that provides the common 
denominator between the African peo- 
ples and the Western world. Leopold 
Sedor Senghor, president of Senegal and 
spokesman for a large number of Afri- 
can intellectuals, has spoken of a mar- 
riage of European and African values. 
In a brilliant statement of this view- 
point before the student body of Ford- 
ham University on November 2, 1961, 
President Senghor said: 


I do not bring you anything else except 
the readiness and the humility of a very 
ancient people, who have known the vicis- 
situdes of history, but who have never 
lost faith in themselves and in the future 
of mankind This is then the message of 
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our universities of Black Africa, which are 
a school of life. 

To this readıness and humility we have 
added the method of Europe. This means 
that we have rejected and that we will 
continue to reject isolation, even a splendid 
isolation. We must admit that our relations 
with Europe have not always been smooth, 
but these difficulties prove that there has 
been a contact between two civilizations. 
It is true also that Europe has destroyed 
in our countries many values worthy of 
consideration, but it was in order to bring 
us other values to reolace our own. We 
have transformed European values into 
complements of our own, meaning that we 
have stamped them with the seal of Black 
Africa. 

Nonetheless, the albatross of history 
hangs upon the neck of the West in the 
struggle for the ideological commitment 
of the African people. The colonial 
powers were Western. England, France, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands were the 
heart of the old West. Although they, 
unlike Portugal, eventually yielded 
power, the historical record of domina- 
tion left scars on the Afro-Asian men- 
tality, Afro-Asian students by the 
thousands studied in Western universi- 
ties and embraced the theories of the 
‘great liberal philosophers, then came 
home to colonies where the West did 
not practice what it preached philo- 
sophically, 

France and England, somewhat reluc- 
tantly followed by Belgium and the 
Netherlands, did recognize that time 
was running out and did initiate poli- 
cies which provided for a transition of 
power that was largely free from blood- 
shed. On this count, the disadvantage 
is mainly historical memory, but the 
basic feelings of superiority which per- 
meated the attitudes of Western society 
still persist. They linger as a nagging 
affront to Afro-Asian societies, ` 

1 The full text of Fresident Senghor’s ad- 
dress is included in the Appendix to Thomas 
Patrick Melady, Revolution of Color (New 
York: Hawthorne Books, forthcoming). 


The man of Africa is constantly re- 
minded of the superiority feelings and 
the privileged position of the white man. 
Although the white man has surrendered 
political domination in most parts of the 
world, social and economic domination 
is evident everywhere. Moreover, the 
preoccupation of the press in the Afri- 
can countries with discrimination in the 
Western world reminds the masses that 
the white man still, suppresses the non- 
white. One obvious example is the civil 
rights struggle in the United States 
with its widespread repercussions in the 
press and public opinion of Africa. 
Nonwhites make common cause with 
each other in the struggle for equality 
with new awareness of strength and 
freedom. 

In the Communist bid for the support 
of the Africans, Russia has led with its 
political and propaganda battle against ` 
colonialism. Associating itself with the 
aspirations of the “have-nots,” the 
Communists have urged colonial areas 
to seek first the political kingdom. 
Whether in the halls of the United Na- 
tions or ‘at international youth meet- 
ings, the Soviet Union takes a dramatic 
stand on behalf of liberating the co- 
lonial peoples. 

Opportunistic, manipulative, and hyp- 
ocritical, the Soviet approach still has 
impact. Behind the fagade of anti- 
colonialism, the Soviet Union has de- 
veloped its own colonial empire through 
domination of the East European satel- 
lite states. Although the Soviet Union’s 
ruthless policy of repression was dem- 
onstrated by the crushing of the Hun- 
garian revolt, it was Western domina- 
tion that aroused the ire of the African 
intellectual. Attempts to arouse his 
interest on behalf of the subjugated 
people of eastern Europe were unsuc- 
cessful. 

The Soviets also point to relatively 
quick success in raising their standard 
of living as proof that their system 


. traction, 
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is inherently superior to that of the 
West, particularly for emerging na- 
tions. The people of Africa, increas- 
ingly aware of the vast differences be- 
tween their living standards and those 
of most white people, are determined 
to break the chains of the triple curse 
of poverty, illiteracy, and disease. They 
regard this struggle as an all-out war 
and are attracted by the Soviet success 
story. Nor does the “high cost” in 
individual freedom under communism 
undermine its appeal. Instead, the 
theme “we were just like you” stands 
out. 

Traveling throughout Africa one is 
consistently reminded of this fatal at- 
Recently in a West African 
republic, a Soviet ship carrying equip- 
ment and a small group of technicians 
arrived amid enthusiastic speeches and 
* ceremonial exchanges of gifts. About a 
half-hour later, the young Soviet tech- 
nicians entered a coffee shop along with 
several young Africans. The following 
ensued. 


One Russian told the young Africans - 


that he had come to Africa because “we 
know what it is to be poor and ilit- 
erate.” In a few dramatic sentences he 
noted that his parents were illiterate 
like most Russians of the pre-Commu- 
nist era and that they were also plagued 
with poverty and disease. He, like 
most Russians his age, was literate—in 
fact, a university graduate—and en- 
joying the benefits of a powerful nation. 
And all this happened within forty 
years, The young man concluded his 
story by saying: “We know what it is to 
be poor, ignorant, and sickly, and we 
want to give you the benefit of our way 
of changing things,” 

Whether in Asia or Africa, the Com- 
munist appeal is to the idealism of as- 
piring people. Its ugly practices are 
disguised in high-sounding dialectic. 
Douglas Hyde, the English expert in 
combating communism, particularly in 
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Asia, has penetrated the mistaken no- 


-tions about communism’s appeal in the 


following way: 

It is easy enough to say that Chinese join 
the Communists because they are material- 
istic, the Indians because they are natural 
trouble makers, the Indonesians and Ma- 
lays because they are incurably political 
and the Phillipinos because they are so 
excitable that anyone can get them to pull 
out their bolo knives and join in a riot. 
Quite literally, I have had each of these 
things said to me at one time or another 
by Europeans living in Asia. As generali- 
zations they are all equally nonsensical. 
The Communists of Asia are much the 
same as Communists throughout the world. 
In short, most are idealists at heart and in 
their motivation, but their very idealism 
has led them into accepting an atheistic 
creed and a movement which is revolu- 
tionary and violent in thought and action.? 


Unfortunately fcr ‘the West, the 
choice has been oversimplified in Africa. 
Capitalism and the West have become 
synonymous, while socialism has been 
regarded as a Soviet monopoly. On 
this count, Western propaganda and 
narrow-minded approaches to foreign 
aid have contributed to a simplistic 
version of free-enterprise capitalism. 
Too often, the degree of state control 
and government planning in the West— 
particularly in Europe—is overlooked. 
Socialism is compatible with both free- 
dom and democracy, as is dramatically 
demonstrated in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, 

In recent years, Israel has helped 
to clarify the Communist-capitalistic 
choice, for Israel has built a nation out 
of the desert without laissez-faire capi- ` 
talism, but with freedom. By sending 
technicians and aiding in the develop- 
ment of African industry, the Israelis 
have placed before the underdeveloped 
countries an example of a free democ- 

2 Douglas Hyde, “Communism in Asia,” 
The Sword of the Spirit (London: Hinsley 
House, nd.), pp. 7-8. 
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racy along with a controlled economy. 
The moral is clear: five-year plans can 
prosper without brutalizing the popula- 
tion as in Russia and China. 

The Israeli example, along with in- 
creasing knowledge of the success of 
Western socialism in the Scandinavian 
countries, has helped to alter the gen- 
eral impression that socialism is a Com- 
munist monopoly. Moreover, the Cath- 
olic Church, beginning with the pontifi- 
cate of the late Pope John XXIII, has 
carried’ on an extensive campaign to 
demonstrate that in Africa and Asia 
socialism is a road to economic develop- 
ment—without abandoning respect for 
the dignity of man. 

On the other side of the ledger, Com- 
munist China’s campaign initially 
strengthened the Communist cause in 
Africa.- The much-heralded “great 
leap” of China was an attractive exam- 
ple to people looking for economic mira- 
cles. The Chinese also added another 


-element to the “we” theme; they spoke 


as “fellow people of color.” This had 


particular impact upon young intellec- - 


tuals in the burgeoning African cities. 
The honeymoon period was followed 
by China’s economic reverses, its ag- 
gressions against India, and a growing 
fear by some African leaders that Com- 


munist China looked to the African sub- 


Sahara as an outlet for surplus popula- 
tion. Moreover, China’s nuclear ex- 
plosion in October 1964 produced mixed 
reactions and no little apprehension. 
For example, President “Nkrumah. of 
Ghana said that while he “could appre- 
ciate and understand the viewpoint of 
the Chinese people in this matter, we 
learned with regret” of the nuclear ex- 
plosion. 

By the mid-1960’s, the bitter disa- 
greement between Soviet and Chinese 


communism shattered the unity of the _ 


Communist campaign in Africa and 
forced their sympathizers to take sides 
or to maintain uneasy contacts with both 
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Communist camps. Communism no 


longer spoke with one voice in the 
emerging nations, and its appeal was 
thereby weakened. i 


SOVIET AND CHINESE STRATEGIES 


While it may be premature to decide 
whether Soviet or Chinese communism 
will prevail, a comparison of their two 
campaigns in Africa reveals significant 
differences. Both Russia and China 
approach Africa as an important prize, 
a continent of new nations emerging 
from colonialism and still developing 
their international postures. Many of 
them are unstable politically, and almost 
all are in desperate need of military and 
economic aid—conditions ripe for Com- 
munist adventures. ‘For instance, a 
Chinese army document captured early 
in 1965 called Africa “‘the center of the 
struggle between East and West.” 

Communist China’s major effort has 
been to establish diplomatic relations 
with many of the new ‘African states. 
By the end of 1964, eighteen African 
states had recognized Peking against 
fifteen recognizing the Formosa regime, 
with six diplomatic changeovers to Pe- 
king occurring in 1964. The two gréat 


s 


advantages of the Chinese—as fellow . 


people of coldr and as a nation closer to 
Africa in .its economic situation than 
Russia—have been elaborated in a range 
of tactical moves. 

Chinese strategy was epitomized by 
Premier Chou En-lai’s African tour 
early in 1964. After visiting the United 
Arab Republic; Algeria, Morocco, and 


- Tunisia; Mr. Chou made his first visit 


to an African country south of the Sa- 
hara. He delivered a message in Ghana 
from the chairman of the Chinese Com- 
munist party, Mao Tse-tung. The 
theme was. familiar: “Imperialists and 
reactionaries have tried and are trying 
and will continue to try their utmost to 


obstruct and undermine the cause of . 


independence and progress of the Afri- 
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can peoples.” In Mali this theme was 
repeated, with the accent on making 
common cause as Mr. Chou called for 
Afro-Asian solidarity and a “pact among 
poor friends.” Then he added: 


Asia and Africa had the same experience 
with colonialism. In the days to come, the 
Chinese people will advance on the side 


of Mali in the common cause of the fight . 


against imperialism. 


However, the Chinese still lack the 
‘resources to carry on a full-scale eco- 
nomic and military aid program or to 
maintain extensive trade relations. In- 
stead, they are waging a selective aid- 
and-trade campaign. When Peking’s 
Vice-Minister of Foreign Trade, Lu 
Haou-chang, toured Africa in the fall 
of 1964, he negotiated new loans or 
trade accords with Kenya, Tanzania, 
and Uganda. Contacts have increased 
with the opening of Air Pakistan service 
between African cities and Shanghai, 
by way of Karachi. A steady trickle of 
African students and agitators contin- 
ues to flow into China as the Commu- 
nist Chinese strive to link forces with 
nationalist movements. 

Limited in their resources, the Chi- 
nese often do not insist on sound eco- 
nomic grounds for their loans or grants, 
as do the Russians. The Russians have, 
of course, an enormous advantage in 
the area of military and economic aid 
as one of the world’s two superpowers. 
They have the resources. 

A major Russian disadvantage is 
identification with the white world, an 
identification intensified by the furor 
over discrimination against African stu- 
dents in Moscow. It is a disadvantage 
increasingly exploited by the Chinese 
Communists in Africa as the Russians 
strive to avoid identification with white 
colonialism. 

The Russian reaction is revealed in a 


significant article which appeared in the , 


authoritative Soviet magazine ‘“Interna- 


tional Affairs,” in’ mid-1963. The arti- 
cle, in commenting on the February 
1963 Afro-Asian Solidarity Confer- 
ence, set forth the cimensions of: the 
Soviet concern by warning against those 
who “would like to direct the solidarity 
movement not against imperialist co- 
lonialism and its agents, but against all 
white people.” The article also com- 
plained of people “wizh short memories 
who want to forget that the liberation of 
Africa would have been inconceivable 
without the Great October Socialist 
[Bolshevik] revolution” and warned 
that in Africa there is “some distrust 
. . . frankly speaking, of all whites in 
general.” 

Whereas both East and West tend to 
see the struggle in Africa in ideological 
terms, it is something else in the emerg- 
ing countries. They tend to divorce 
themselves from the ideological aspects 
of the East-West struggle. For their 
part, the Airican states are concentrat- 
ing on social and eccnomic freedom as’ 
an aftermath to political freedom. 
They shy away from any new form of 
domination that indirectly replaces co- 
lonialism. These young nations are - 
obsessed with a determination to im- 
prove their living standards radically. 
In developing socioeconomic systems 
that meet their unique needs and re- 
spond to their traditions, they are se- 
lecting from Western pluralism and 
communism—accepting, adapting, and 
rejecting from all. The African atti- 
tude is against blind acceptance of any 
single system from the outside. Mean- 
while, the aggressive ideological cam- 
paigns of both the West and the Com- 
munists are having 2 boomerang effect 
on many African leaders and young in- 
tellectuals. They se2 overtones of co- 
lonial condescension and superiority 
feelings acd are keenly aware that 
Africa needs bread, not circuses. 

Political analyst Mario Rossi, who 
has labeled the developing countries as 
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the Third World, has pinpointed their 
position in the East-West struggle: 


In the Third World’s present condition, 
its primary concern—the achievement of 
viability—is dictated by practical and con- 
tingent consideraticns. It represents an 
ideal but certainly not an ideology. Ideo- 
logical involvement would prevent Third 
World countries from turning to both East 
and West for the economic and technical 
assistance required until they can stand on 
their own feet. It would also make im- 


possible the playing of one participant in ` 


the cold war against the other in order to 
preserve a condition that today affords the 
Third World a certain sense of security. 
The paramount reason for ideological re- 
jection, however, is not tied to transient 
reasons, such as the current transition from 
decolonialization to independence. Ideolo- 
gies are divisive and irreconcilable with a 
world outlook. Consequently, peaceful co- 
existence cannot be realized except through 
the rejection of ideologies as instruments 
of foreign relations? 


At this point, a tentative balance sheet 
can be drawn up on the battle for the 
support of Africa. The West’s value 
system, with its recognition of man’s 
spiritual dignity, provides an important 
basis of dialogue with the African peo- 
ple, whose values are spiritual and 
whose societies are directed toward a 
Supreme Being. Despite the historical 
contradictions rooted in the colonial ex- 
perience, Western pluralism is beginning 
to awaken a more sympathetic response 
among African infuentials. They rec- 
ognize pluralism as a system whereby 
men of strikingly different backgrounds, 
cultures, and creeds can live together 
harmoniously. 

On the other hand, the African zeal 
for rapid social and economic improve- 
ment tends to distract them from fun- 
damental values and to direct them 
toward techniques which will accomplish 


8 Mario Rossi, The Third World (New, 


York: Funk & Wagnall, 1963), pp. 55~56. 


their goals. For this reason, aspects of 
the Communist approach to economic 
development are attractive to a good 
number of African leaders. 

At mid-century the Communists had 
little or no foothold in Africa or in’ 
other areas like the Caribbean where 
large numbers of nonwhite people live. 
Yet by 1960, this had changed drasti- 
cally. Besides the physical presence of 
Communist diplomatic missions, there 
was the acceptance by various African 
leaders of the argument that the Com- 
munist approach to economic develop- 
ment was the only road to rapid im- 
provement, But this appeal declined as 
concern grew in African circles about 
the denial of man’s spiritual dignity and 
the blind obedience inherent in the 
Communist system. 


AFRICA AND THE VALUE SYSTEMS 


Western capitalism is incompatible 
with the psychological climate of Africa 
and beyond the reach of their natural, 
technological, and manpower resources. 
Capitalism as an economic doctrine is 
too cold and competitive, too far re- 
moved from the spiritually oriented way 
of life in Africa. Furthermore, the 
highly modified form of the capitalist- 
welfare state in the United States and 
Europe is viewed as viable only in 
highly developed nations with a large 
industrial base. One often hears visi- 
tors from the new nations say at the end 
of a visit to the United States: 


Your country is beautiful, the good life, in 
fact a life of near luxury, but it is possible 
only in the United States, not in our part 
of the world. 


The value system of communism has 
little chance of flowering in the free 
soil of Africa and Asia, for it is intrin- 
sically alien to the value systems of the 
people of color, The Communist vic- 
tory on the Chinese mainland, the only 
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major victory of its kind among the col- 
ored races, was the result of a massive 
series of blunders and historical acci- 
dents, Although the Chinese are now 
conducting a world-wide campaign to 
convert the other people of color to 
communism, particularly the Chinese 
brand, the success of the campaign is 
limited. The effect has been disruptive 
rather than constructive—in keeping 
with Premier Chou En-lai’s thesis that 
“the prospects for revolution are excel- 
lent all over Africa.” But the Chinese 
have made few inroads with their claim 
that they overcame colonialism and are 
converting their largely peasant economy 
into a modern industrial state. Their 
so-called results are seen more and more 
as a facade of glittering Chinese paper 
propaganda concealing a country that 
has been brutalized by communism. 
On an ideological level, the Chinese have 
also failed in attempting to establish 
psychological compatibility between 
communism and the spiritually oriented 
way of life common to the colored races. 
The new African nations stand aloof 
from both capitalism and communism 
for another reason. They are deter- 
mined to avoid any involvement in the 
ideological struggle of the Cold War. 
Involvement in the Cold War amounts 
to contamination to most of the leaders 
of the new African nations because it 
saps meager resources that should be 
devoted to their all-important war on 
poverty, illiteracy, and disease. The 
West must realize that the commitment 
of the new African states to transform 
their marginal existence is similar to the 
determination of the Allied Powers to 
win World War II. The all-out effort 
is both pervasive and obsessive. 
Meanwhile, a parallel effort has taken 
place in the West. Sociologist Daniel 
Bell has called it “The End of Ideol- 
ogy.” Political panaceas and total blue- 
prints to create Utopian societies are in 
disrepute, Their simplified and com- 


prehensive views of life, accompanied 
by a call to action, have become bank- 
rupt in the West. Yet, ironically, the 
West, and particularly the United States, 
has not fully confronted this develop- 
ment in approaching the new nations. 
Too many American leaders, and much 
of American opinion, are concerned with 
exporting what no longer exists in a pure 
state at home—free-eaterprise capital- 
ism. Too many still equate capitalism 
with democracy, despite the evidence of 
England, Scandinavia, and Israel. 

In arguing that ideology, as a road to 
action, has reached a dead end, Profes- 
sor Bell writes: 


The two decades between 1930 and 1950 
have an intensity peculiar in written his- 
tory: world-wide economic depression and 
sharp class struggles; the rise of fascism 
and racial imperialism in a country that 
had stood at an advanced stage of human 
culture; the tragic self-immolation of a 
revolutionary generation that had pro- 
claimed the finer ideals of man; destruc- 
tive war of a breadth and scale hitherto 
unknown; the bureaucratized murder of 
millions in concentration camps and death 
chambers. 

For the radical intellectual who had ar- 
ticulated the revolutionary impulses of the 
past century and a half, all this has meant 
an end to chiliastic hopes, to millenarian- 
ism, to apocalyptic thinking—and to ide- 
ology. For ideology, which once was a 
road to action, has come to be a dead end.* 


As many students of the new nations 
have pointed out, the crucial choice is 
not between communism and capitalism. 
Rather, it is a question of what means 
to pursue in order to develop an under- 
developed nation. The revolution is 
expressed in rising expectations, but the 
problem is how to keep faith with the 
future. The choice is between means 
to the end; the debate is economic rather 
than political. 


t Daniel Bell, The End oj Ideology (New 
York: Collier Books, 1961), p. 393. 
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The decision will be made by the 
emerging influentials and the elite in 
the new nations since, at the present 
stage, illiteracy, poverty, and disease 
immobilize their masses. Both the 
temptations and the prospects present a 
situation of immense dimensions and 


‘many complications. 


The temptation is to seek totalitarian 
means—the temptation dangled in front 
of the African nations by the Commu- 
nists, It is not so much Communist 
ideology that poisons, as Communist 
methods—the ruthless, inhuman mobi- 
lization of a present generation for the 
sake of future generations. Today is 


- mortgaged for tomorrow by the Com- 


munist method, without regard for the 
underlying fallacy. The end does not 
justify the means, Or stated in more 
pragmatic terms, the means that are 


- destructive defeat the end; a society 


that brutalizes itself for the future also 
undermines that future. 

While some African leaders have been 
attracted by this temptation, most 


. leaders of the people of color have 


shown broadness of vision and breadth 
of approach. They have an impressive 
command of radically different cultural 
contexts: they are at home in village 
and tribal settings; they move with 
ease in their diplomatic contacts with 
the West; they understand Western 
culture as well as their own; their ac- 
cent may be Oxford and their tastes 
cosmopolitan, but their roots are in- 
digenous to Africa. The West must 
demonstrate that it can present suitable 
counterpart officials to communicate 
with ‘these African leaders and engage 
in meaningful dialogue. 

In the light of what is happening in 
Africa, socialism is taking on great sig- 


nificance, but not as a political ideology. . 


Its significance is as an economic means 
that is flexible enough to develop local 
variations. Examples include the so- 


~ Clalism of the metaphysical human Jove 
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of Senghor, the socialism of Teilhard 
de Chardin’s universal society, and the 
highly personal family socialism of Ju- 
lius Nyerere’s ujamma. All are either 
taking root or will take root in the 
friendly soil of Africa. This became so 
evident to the Vatican that in 1963 the 
late Pope . John XXIII incorporated 
this reality into his famous encyclical, 
“Mater et Magistra,” pointing out that 
socialism is a natural approach for the 
new nations to apply to their funda- 
mental socioeconomic way of life. 

This forthright statement was a sig- 
nificant historical development, since 
many Western thinkers were still carry- 
ing on the obsolete nineteenth-century 
debate between clericalism and free- 
thinking socialism, While some die- 
hards still confuse the issue, Christian 
thinking, in the main, recognizes that 
the humane, spiritually oriented varie-- 
ties of democratic socialism of Senghor- 
Chardin-Nyerere are a natural refine- 
ment of the value system already prev- 
alent in the new nations. 

While socialism will vary according 
to its national setting, the substance 
will remain the same: a value system 
centering on primary consideration for 
the human individual and emphasizing 
the obligation of society to assume re- 
sponsibility for his happiness on earth, 
while accepting the existence of a Su- 
preme God. 

Meanwhile, the mores, important to 
the masses, and imbedded in natural 
cultures will remain the “way of life” | 
of the new states. For instance,- the 
people of Madagascar will continue to 
revere their ancestors. In other coun- 
tries, tribal commitments will remain 
strong, and the traditional dependence 


of desert nomads on friends will be ex- . 


pressed by placing a high value on per- 
sonal loyalty. 

.Even in their approach to democracy, 
African leaders will develop their own 
definitions as they reject doctrinaire 


versions of what constitutes democracy. 
For instance, Tom Mboya, who in 
Kenya typifies the new and enlightened 
leadership arising among the colored 
people, argues that democracy does not 
require the party system as it is known 
in the West. He says that there must 


be freedom to form parties, but it is not- 


necessary that more than one party 
should, in fact, exist. -His argument, 
which remains realistic, underlines the 
groping toward definitions that can fit 
actual situations: 


Perhaps the single party system will be 
misused, But has anyone the right or 
power to. stop the sovereign people from 
decreeing such a system? At the most, 
we cen insist on two things. First, the 
original decision should be completely 
voluntary and without any coercion. Sec- 
ondly, the people should be able, if they 
*so desire, to restore the multi-party sys- 
tem by a further amendment of the con- 
stitution. ... My view, therefore, is that 
the question whether a country is to have 
a party or several parties is to be answered 
not in terms of any preconceived ideas of 
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. “democracy” but in the concrete terms of 
the wishes of the people.® 


In the evolution and application of 
their value systems, the African peoples 
will resist any’ attempt to insert alien 
values that undermine their fundamental 
-way of life. While various aspects of 
capitalism and communism may be 
adapted to their situations as the new 
nations themselves see fit, any attempt 
to force fundamental changes will be 
rejected as a new colonialism. . After 
their own fashion, the people of Africa 


will make their own contribution to the - 


emerging civilization that will eventu- 
ally embrace tomorrow’s world. 

The resultant ideology will be eclec- 
tic, indigenous, variable. It will emerge 
out of individual situations, free of 
formalism and of blind ideological com- 
mitment. It will be the result of the 
open mind that characterizes the people 
in Africa. ; 

5Tom J. Mboya, “The Party System and 
Democracy in Africa,” Africa, ed. Philip W. 
Quigg (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1964), pp. 333-334. 
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ABSTRACT: Neutralism finds particularly fertile ground in 
the underdeveloped countries of Asia and Africa. In Latin 
America, neutralism is used by leftist-oriented groups as a ve- 
hicle to alienate their countries from an alignment with the 
West. Sometimes, neutralism appears under the disguise of 
_ nationalism, such as the tactical nationalism of the Communists 
and the, rightist nationalism of some dictatorial movements. 
In Latin America, the antineutralist forces are stronger than 
the neutralist ones. The former include the armed forces, the 
Church, the ruling classes, the moneyed classes, and the middle 
class. Th addition, the Inter-American system has proved to 
be an element against neutralism. Finally, the geopolitical 
setting and the international orientation of Latin America make 
a consolidation of the traditional bonds with the West an easier 
solution for its political and economic problems. Instead of 
going neutralist, Latin America will probably attempt to con- 
stitute a new international center of power, without breaking 
with the West. So a look into the future would conceivably 
reveal a world divided into three or four influence spheres: the 
West (subdivided into three subspheres, that is, the United 
States, Europe, and Latin America); the Marxist-Leninist bloc 
(subdivided into Russia and China); and the non-Marxist 
countries of Asia and Africa. 
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NTERNAL and external politics are 
two aspects of global affairs that in- 
fluence one another. If we would want 
to comment only upon the repercussions 
of Latin-American internal conditions on 
its countries’ foreign policies, we would 
mention the following trends: (1) grow- 
ing nationalism, (2) necessity to ex- 
pand foreign markets, (3) realization of 
the growing importance of Latin America, 
and (4) increased feelings of closer rela- 
tionships. among the Latin-American 
nations. 


INTERNATIONAL SETTING oF LATIN 
AMERICA 


After World War II, nationalism 
flourished mainly in the underdeveloped 
nations. In Africa, it turned itself pre- 
dominantly against the outside world, 
manifesting itself as a movement against 
- colonialism. In Latin America, national- 
ist transformations resulted chiefly in a 
strengthening of the national image. 
The Latin-American nations attained a 
clearer understanding of themselves, ex- 
panded transportation and communica- 
tion networks, reduced the barriers 
among the regions, increased the geo- 
graphical and vertical mobility of the 
population, and widened the domestic 
market. African nationalism is some- 
what “adolescent,” inasmuch as various 


Negro nations still live in a tribal phase. , 


By contrast, Latin-American national- 
ism is characterized by a yearning for 
adulthood that claims the right to plot 
its own course in world politics. 

As in all underdeveloped countries, 
Latin-American nationalism stimulates 
the desire of the peoples to refuse any 
role of satellite in the international scene. 
So nationalism is an emotional force 
that can be -exploited by the advocates 
of neutralism. In this right to map out 
its own foreign policy is included the 
freedom to establish diplomatic and, 
particularly, commercial relations with 
the entire world. Expansion of its 


foreign commerce is an urgent necessity 
for each Latin-American country. For 
this reason, an increasing number of 
Latin-American states trade with the 
Soviet Union and the socialist countries 
of East Europe. Today, six nations, 
representing more than half of the Latin- 
American population, aave diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union.1 Every- 
thing leads us to predict a similar de- 
velopment with regard to Communist 
China. Latin-Americans certainly will 
not resign themselves for long to seeing 
themselves cut off from the big potential 
market of Mao Tse-tung’s China, with 
a population of close to 700 million. 
That tendency will be encouraged by 
the experience of Latin-American coun- 
tries that establish diplomatic relations 
without a discernible increase in Com- 
munist subversive efforts. Equal en- 
couragement for new -ies with China 
comes from the fact that members of 
the Atlantic Alliance. lite Great Britain 
and France, trade freely with Com- 
munist China. In addition to these tend- 
encies throughout Latin America, there 
is—both in each country separately and 
in the entire group of countries—a 
strengthened awareness of the region’s 
increasingly importar:t vorld role. This 
feeling is but a reflection of the various 
nationalistic trends and social and eco- 
nomic changes occurring in these coun- 
tries. Furthermore, this new perception 
of its international sign ficance is forti- 
fied by the growing attention that most 
nations now pay to Latin America. 

To a certain degree, tais phenomenon 
is only one facet of the integration and 
interdependence takirg place on a world- 
wide scale. World War II contributed 
to a very close interreletionship among 
Latin America, the United States, and 


1Jn addition to Cuba. fire Latin-American 
countries maintain diplomacde relations with 
Russia; Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, and 
Uruguay. The last to establish relations was 
Chile, in November 1964. 
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Europe.. The existence of the United 
Nations contributes to the same effect, 
in view of the twenty votes possessed 
by the Latin-American nations in the 
United Nations General Assembly. From 
the commercial vantage point, the value 
of Latin America grows with its demo- 
graphic explosion. Today, it represents 
a ‘market of 220 million people, while 
. within a few years this market will be 
300 million. Of course, the number of 
- consumers is not necessarily equivalent 
to the total population, owing to the 
large percentage of persons living on a 
Subsistence level. But as Latin America’s 
people become an integral part of the 
national, economy, their economic value 
will approximate their numbers. 

Another fact arousing world-wide at- 
tention for Latin America’s international 
role was the establishment of the first 
Marxist-Leninist government in the 
region. Among other roles, Fidel Castro 
serves as the noisy propagandist of 
Latin America. It was to a great extent 
. due to Castro that the new hemispheric 

' policy. of the United States emerged. 
` The Alliance for Progress is the synthesis 

_ of that policy. President John’ F. Ken- 
'  nedy defined the new perspective of his 
country toward its hemispheric neigh- 
. bors by declaring Latin America to be 
“the most critical area of the world.” 
’ Besides this development, the evolu- 
tion of the international order toward 
“polycentrism” enhances the influence of 
Latin America. The strongest evidence 
that global interest toward Latin America 
- has grown can be found in the recent 
visits of General de Gaulle to the area. 
We shall discuss the implications of his 
yisits at a later stage. 

In addition, the people of Latin 
America have begun to unite in order 
to achieve better their national objec- 
tives and to maintain their new inter- 
national prominence. Until recently, 
the tendency of these countries was to 
look to Europe and the United States 
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as consumers A their exports and as . 
suppliers of their capital and manu- ` 
factured goods. Traditionally, the Latin- 
American nations have exhibited a lack 
of interest toward one another. They 
were neighbors who did not know each 
other and, at times, were even hostile 
toward one another. What most united 
them were the loose ties of continental 
solidarity, as postulated “by the Pan- 
American movement. 

But our century is at once the Seny 
of nationalism and the century of supra- 
nationalism. The necessity to go beyond 
nationalism is most strongly felt and 
argued in the industrialized nations of 
Europe, as illustrated by the European 
Common Market. Nevertheless, under- 
developed nations are not uninfluenced 
by the economic and political fòrces of 
our day which are widening the spheres 
of markets and political organizations. ° 
The political and economic restructuring 
of Europe provokes, both by its example 
and as a reaction, organizational move- 
ments in other continents. Africa, whose 
people have barely begun to emancipate 
themselves, has already created a con- 
tinental structure through the Charter of 
the “Organization of African Unity.” 

The same ‘factors likewise gave new 
impetus to the old Pan-Americanism 
after World War IT, leading to the Inter- 
American Reciprocal Assistance Treaty 
of 1947 and the establishment of the 
Organization of American States (OAS) 
in 1949, But the forces and events 
promoting a greater Latin-American 
unity are more recent. The most im- 
portant of these are the Latin-American 
Free Trade Area (established in 1960 
and presently encompassing nine coun- 
tries *) and the Central American Com- 


.mon Market, organized in the same 


3 Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay. 
The Latin-American Free Trade Area was in- 
spired by a proposal of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Latin America. 
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year. Finally, the parliaments of thirteen 
Latin-American nations, whose delegates 
gathered in Lima in December 1964, 
established the Latin-American Parlia- 
ment and proposed an Organization of 
Latin-American States. 

It is obvious that the old antagonisms 
among these states have not vanished; 
a long way lies ahead. However, the 
first steps—taken with the attitude of 
“na return’—have been carried out. 
Will these tendencies push Latin Amer- 
ica toward a neutralist course? The 
question has two aspects: (1) Does 
Latin America presently have the pos- 
sibility of turning neutralist? (2) What 
can it expect from neutralism? 


Tue NEUTRALIST FORCES IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


It would be sheer fortune-telling to 
say that any of the Latin-American 
countries will, in the near future, join 
the neutralist camp. A look into the 
crystal ball of political prediction allows 
us only to observe proneutralist and 
antineutralist forces in action Let us 
enumerate and evaluate these forces. 

Among the more noticeable advocates 
of neutralism are Communists, Socialists, 
radical students, and certain populist- 
oriented groups of so-called nationalists. 
The currents of opinion represented by 
these groups are in reality more anti- 
American than truly neutralist. Com- 
munists advocate neutralism only for 
tactical reasons. They know that it 
would not be advisable to preach openly 
an alignment with either of the Marxist- 
Leninist blocs, the one led by Moscow 
or the one led by Peking. They know 
that in order to reach this ultimate 
goal, neutralism serves as a necessary 
stepping stone. Militant Communists 
constitute only a small minority in the 
Latin-American countries, with the ex- 
ception of Chile where, because of their 
alliance with the Socialists, they form a 


considerable minority force. The Com- 
munist influence, however, should not be 
measured by its numerical contingent, 
but rather by its skill in propaganda 
and infiltration. No one would have 
dared to prophesy, on the basis of mem- 
bership statistics, the triumph of com- 
munism in Cuba—even after the power 
grab by Fidel Castro. As the history of 
such successes teaches us, as a well- . 
disciplined revolutionary group, Com- 
munists can take advantage of social 
disintegration or economic chaos. Prior 
to the revolution of March 31, 1964, the 
Communist minority in Brazil was ex- 
tremely active and expected that ram- 
pant inflation and social disorder would 
enable it to give the final blow to the 
existing regime.® 

But it would be just as erroneous to 
overestimate the power of the Com- 
munists in Latin America. In Latin 
America, the Communists have weak- 
ened themselves because of several 
splits, brought about by “de-Staliniza- 
tion,” by the Sino-Soviet dispute, and, 
at present, by “de-Khrushchevization.” 
On the other hand, paradoxical as it 
may appear, Fidelism has not helped 
the Communist cause. Ever since he 
declared himself Marxist-Leninist, Fidel 
Castro has lost much popularity in 
Latin. America. The paredón and the 
drastic measures taken by the Cuban 
government caused Castro to suffer a 
loss of prestige even in the eyes of the 
man-in-the-street all over Latin Amer- 
ica. Generally speaking, Latin-American 
sympathy for Castro serves primarily 
as a means for expressing antipathy 
toward the United States. Furthermore, 


2Qn the other hand, some people believe 
that President Joño Goulart only wanted to 
make use of the Communists for his political 
plans, with the hope of subsequently ridding 
himself of their support. Nobody can predict 
the outcome of this strategy, and today no- 
body cares The actual result of this encounter 
was the Brazilan revolution which ostracized 
both Goulart and the Communists, 
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implantation of communism in Cuba 
sounded the alarm bell for the United 
States and the ruling classes in Latin 
America. And Cuba's size precludes it 
from exercising an effective role as 
standard-bearer for communism, par- 
ticularly among the major countries. 
National pride rejects international 
- leadership by a small nation. Finally, 
the case of Cuba demonstrates that it 
could escape from North American he- 
gemony only at the price of subjecting 
itself to the hegemony of an extra- 
continental nation. This is certainly not 
a development that the other Latin- 
American countries seek. 

The Socialists in Latin America are a 
smaller group than the Communists. 
They come particularly from the ranks 
of the intellectuals, and the man-in- 
the-street has difficulty in distinguish- 
ing between Communists and Demo- 
cratic Socialists. The latter frequently 
contribute to the confusion by acting as 
a political auxiliary jor the Communists. 

Latin-American students do not form 
a politically cohesive group. But students 
with leftist tendencies undeniably dis- 
play a more vigorous political leader- 
ship than their colleagues of different 
orientation. Communism, socialism, or 
fierce nationalism are articles of faith 
which come easier to, and are more 
consonant with, the radicalism of youth. 
Students of neutralist tendencies are to 
be found in all these categories. Yet, 
the special reference that we make to 
students as a political force is justified 
by the well-known political activities of 
Latin-American students. 

In addition to the tactical nationalism 
of the Communists and the mercantile 
nationalism of economically powerful 
groups, there also exists among some 
dictatorial movements a rightist nation- 
alism which exploits the nationalist 
emotions of the masses. Most important 
’ of these movements is Argentina’s 
Peronism. Peron was, to a certain ex- 


tent, a forerunner of contemporary neu- 
tralism, by his policy of keeping Argen- 
tina out of World War IT until the ev 
of final Allied victory. ` 

In concluding this summary of neu- 
tralist forces active in Latin America, 
we must emphasize that the majority of 
them have a strong ideological coloring. 
Apart from groups actively favoring 
neutralism, we find neutralist sentiment 
among some intellectuals, who have 
persuaded themselves that noninvolve- 
ment is the most favorable position for 
Latin America, both to promote its 
economic development and to enhance 
its international prestige. 


Tue Tries or GENERAL DE GAULLE 


Among the recent events that, at least 
at first sight, can be considered favorable 
to neutralism, the visits of the President 
of France to Latin America stand out. 
Beginning with the trip to Mexico in 
1962, these visits culminated in de 
Gaulle’s four-week tour of South Amer- 
ica between September and October 
1964. 

Everywhere the reception for de 
Gaulle was warm. Old cultural ties 
between France and Latin America 
formed the stage setting for the apoth- 
eosis of le grand Charles, personally ad- 
mired both as a hero and as a statesman. 
Apart from this, de Gaulle could, in 
view of the nature of his mission, bring 
together—because of the tribute paid to 
him—every shade of the political spec- 
trum represented in each nation visited. 
Host governments sought to outdo one 
another in extending hospitality to the 
French Chief of State, who brought 
them not only a message of friendship, 
but also a promise of technical and 
economic aid. In Argentina, an agree- 
ment was drawn up to increase French 
immigration, especially of Frenchmen 
from Algeria. In Brazil, a promise was 
made to increase French-Brazilian co- 
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operation in the area of nuclear ores. 
In addition, opposition parties in each 
country of South America—above all, 
the anti-American ones—made an even 
greater display of cordiality toward the 
French president than did their own 
governments. 

The trip fitted into Charles de Gaulle’s 
plan, outlined since the days of World 
War I, to restore France to the rank 
of a great power. The subsequent re- 
emergence and unification of Europe 
made it possible for France to strive 
to become a new center of power, freed 
from the influence of either Moscow or 
Washington. It seemed that now would 
be the time to round out France’s inter- 
national influence by adoption of de 
Gaulle’s suggestion to form a Latin 
Transatlantic Alliance. 

Although he avoided challenging the 
hemispheric policy of the United States, 
or even making explicit allusions to that 
country, de Gaulle did not fail to be 
explicit to Latin-Americans during his 
pilgrimage. Speaking to the Congress 
in Caracas, de Gaulle declared himself 
against “all oppression and hegemony.” 
The oppression referred to Russia and 
the hegemony to the United States. It 
was only natural that, with such pro- 
posals, the French statesman received 
some nonscheduled applause—such as 
the roar of some Peruvian students: 
“France yes; Yankees no” or the Per- 
onist posters: “Peron—de Gaulle: Third 
Force.” From Montevideo, where he 
lives in exile, the ex-President of Brazil, 
Joao Goulart, urged his followers to re- 
ceive the French Chief of State enthusi- 
astically. His party (the Brazilian 
Labor party) issued a proclamation ask- 
ing that the entire population show up 
in the streets to applaud 


the President Charles de Gaulle, by ex- 
pressing our admiration to the France of 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, as well 
as the support of the people for the policy 


of [French] independence in the face of 
the great world powers. 


It would, however, be an exaggeration 
to claim that the political objectives of 
de Gaulle’s trip were achieved. The 
trip provided, rather, an opportunity for 
statements of solidarity to the Organi- 
zation of American States (OAS) sys- 
tem by the governments of the countries - 
visited. It almost appeared as if they 
were primed to do so, such was the 
unanimity of these statements. Wash- 
ington, in turn, will probably try to 
neutralize the effect of the de Gaulle 
trip by giving renewed emphasis to the 
Alliance for Progress. The Paris-Wash- 
ington rivalry might thus result in 
greater attention tc the development of 
Latin America. 

As a more remote result, the visits of 
de Gaulle will undoubtedly contribute 
to strengthening Latin-American desires 
for a more independent international 
policy. This should not be understood, 
however, as equivalent to neutralism. 
Latin America would not stop belonging 
to the Western world. France itself did ` 
not give up the West, and it continues 
to be bound by the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) military 
alliance. Apart from this, French eco- 
nomic and technical assistance to the 
region will have to be limited, not only 
because of France’s own limited re- 
sources, but also because Paris will have 
to give priority to French-speaking 
Africa. 

THE ANTINEUTRALIST FORCES 


Antineutralist forces in Latin America 
are more numerous and more powerful 
than those favoring neutralism. Among 
them should be noted the armed forces, 
the Roman Catholic Church, the ruling 
classes, the wealthy groups, the middle 
class, and inter-American ties.’ 

In the first place we must mention the 
military, the best organized forces in 
Latin America, without whose support 
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a political cause—particularly neutral- 
ism-—could hardly triumph. The armed 


“ forces, whose principal mission is ex- 


ternal defense, tend to believe that the 
security of Latin. America as a whole, 
and of each country separately, is best 
guaranteed by honoring existing inter- 
national agreements, above all the Inter- 
American Reciprocal Assistance Treaty 
and the Charter of the OAS. 

The Catholic Church is the greatest 
ideological adversary of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. From the Church came the strong- 


' est doctrinal opposition to the_estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations with the ’ 


Soviet Union and the “people’s democ- 
racies” of Europe. Because neutralism 
in Latin America gives the predominant 


` impression of being allied with the foes 


of the Church, it is natural that the 


- latter finds itself opposed to the move- 


ment. 
As long as neutra-ist thinking is not 


- solidly supported by public opinion and 


we 


‘ corrosive of their powers. 


the armed forces throughout , Latin 
America, civilian elements of the govern- 
ments look upon neutralism as naturally 
Even the 
politicians who courted neutralism be- 
fore coming to power have tended to 
behave prudently once they assumed 
governmental responsibility. A good 
example of this phenomenon is the case 


. of the ex-President of Brazil, Jânio 


Quadros. Although he only flirted with 
the, neutralists, his conduct aroused sus- 
picion among the military. Yet it would 
be unwarranted to attribute President 


‘Janio’s resignation to that cause alone. 


-` Well-to-do classes in Latin America 
view neutralism as the first step toward 
a power grab by socialists of various 
political shades. If they are inclined to 


- support any movement that enlarges the 


region’s international market, they are no 
less opposed to any political commitment 
with Communist, countries or any threat 


‘to existing markets having strong pur- 


chasing power for Latin-American ex- 


TE 


ports. The middle class, particularly 
the new middle class of technicians and 
administrators, has no opposition to an 


expanding society, since it provides 


well-paying jobs and easy social ascent. 
As a concomitant of economic develop- 
ment, this easy upward mobility ex- 
plains why an extremist student, for 
example, can, in a short span of time, 
turn into a politically moderate profes- 
sional. 

Our analysis of these forces must be 
concluded wth a review of recent events 


signifying setbacks for the neutralist- 


movement in Latin America. Foremost 
among these were the Brazilian revolu- 
tion of March 31, 1964, which strength- 
ened the hemispheric ties of Brazil; the 
success of Romulo Betancourt in Vene- 
zuela in getting his own candidate 
elected as his successor; in 1964, the de- 
feat in Chile of Salvador Allende, presi- 
dential candidate of the Revolutionary 
Front of Popular Action (FRAP), who 
promised to follow a neutralist foreign 
policy; in the same year, the failure of 
the followers of Cheddi Jagan, who ob- 
tained only twenty-four seats in British 
Guiana’s parliament, while the opposing 
parties won the remaining twenty-nine 
seats; the failure of Peron’s attempts to 
return to Argentina; and, in the United 
States, the presidential victory of Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, who perceives himself 
as the heir of the commitments of John 
¥. Kennedy and, as such, is responsible 


for the destiny of the Alliance for Prog- - 
ress. To this list must be added the © 


three-year record of the Alliance for 
Progress. Although the results, to date, 
reveal that there is still a long road 
ahead, progress has been sufficient to 
modify the climate of Latin-American 


skepticism existing previously. Finally,. 


one has to bear in mind that the global 
tendency toward polycentricity weakens 
the very substance of a doctrine of neu- 
tralism, which thrived in a ee divi- 
sion of world power. 


x 


Tue Possrste FRUITS OF NEUTRALISM 


As is true for all value judgments, any 
analysis of the consequences of neutral- 


ism for Latin America is controversial. ' 


In a brief evaluation, however, let us 
merely confront neutralism in Latin 
America with its own objectives. The 
advantages of neutralism in general are 
uncertain, even though it is possible to 
point to instances in which countries 
have received economic assistance from 
the two superpowers, or to examples of 
heads of state whose neutralist position 
has conferred upon them a certain inter- 
national prominence.” India and Yugo- 
slavia are illustrations of the former, 
while individuals like Nehru, Nasser, 
Sukarno, and Tito emerged into the po- 
litical limelight carrying the banner of 
nonalignment. From a military point 
- of view, however, neutralism has proved 
a weak shield against aggression when 


circumstances favored the aggressor.. 


The invasion of India by China is a 
telling example. As far as Latin Amer- 
ica is concerned, neutralism would give 
the region limited bargaining power, be- 
cause of the geopolitical position of the 
Latin-American countries (located at a 
great distance from the friction points 
in the Cold War) and because of the 
structure of its international trade. The 
United States does not depend greatly 
on imports from Latin America or on 
exports to that area. Although the 
United States would suffer damage from 
a boycott by Latin America, it could 
also resort to economic reprisals, making 
its southern neighbors the greatest losers. 
The only political experience coming 
close to adopting neutralism in Latin 
America was the Peronist era in Argen- 
tina; Peronism was a far cry from an 
era of prosperity for Argentina. As far 
as, tendencies toward paraneutralism by 
the Brazilian .ex-Presidents Jânio Qua- 
dros and Joao Goulart are concerned, 
these efforts have.weakened rather than 
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- strengthened their political positions. 


By contrast, the recet experience of 
Cuba reveals that six vears of Russian 
aid have not solved its economic diffi- 
culties. For Latin-American govern- 
ments as a whole, conversion to neutral- 
ism would risk exposing the incumbent 
regime to a boomerang in domestic pol- 
icy by creating the impression that po- 
litical opposition factions are stronger 


than they really are, and that their - 


ideologies have become victorious. No 
head of government in his. right mind 
would be disposed to undermine the mili- 
tary and civil foundations of authority 
in this manner. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


An analysis supports the following 
conclusions about neutralism in Latin 
America. 


(1) The strength cf antineutralist ~ 


forces in Latin Americe outweighs that 
of the neutralists. 

(2) The internationel orientation of 
Latin America depends decisively on 
its economic future. While the process 
of economic development continues, a 
consolidation of Latin America’s tradi- 
tional bonds with the West will be 
easier. A developing society, with ample 
vertical mobility and -ewarding pros- 
pects for the more energetic individuals, 
will attract to its service persons who 
have potential for leadership, thereby 
preventing any concerted action against 
established institutions. The hand-in- 
hand emergence of eccnomic develop- 
ment and democracy will provide a more 
effective antidote agaist outbursts of 
violence destroying lives and goods. 
Conversely, economic stegnation may in- 
duce dictatorships and bring about 
changes in Latin America’s policies. 

(3) Latin America’s accentuated ea- 
gerness for an international “coming of 
age” and ever increasing awareness of a 


destiny of its own do not appear to lead . 
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the region toward either of the Marxist- 
Leninist blocs or toward neutralism. 

(4) We may expect that Latin Amer- 
ica will expand its sphere of diplomatic 
and commercial relations to all coun- 
tries—even the Marxist-Leninist ones, 
including continental China—without 
necessarily leading to new political 
agreements. Following the example of 
several Western nations, Latin America 
will be guided by a commercial policy, 
summed up in an old Brazilian saying: 
“friends, friends; business aside,” mean- 
ing that friendship and business are 
two different matters. 

(5) A new political tie with the neu- 
tralist countries has serious obstacles. 
With more than a century of independ- 
ence, it would be difficult for Latin 
America to accept leadership by nations 
. only recently freed from colonial control. 
Latin-Americans themselves prefer to 
assume leadership in the liquidation of 
colonialism on this and other continents. 
The ostensible ties between the Afro- 
Asian countries and Latin America are 
chiefly those of underdevelopment. Yet 
this similarity makes them competitors 
in international trace. -If we could con- 
ceive of overcoming the obstacles to a 
general international understanding of 
the economic problems of the under- 


“developed countries, a solution might be 


found in commercial treaties emphasiz- 
ing commodity agreements, with regard 
to the sale of raw materials, so as to 
create a more secure position for these 
nations in the markets of the industrial- 
ized countries. Such agreements would 
have to continue until Latin America 
was transformed into an industrialized 
area, making it strong enough to par- 
ticipate freely in international commer- 
cial competition. 

(6) If we were to predict future 
global power distribution, we might 
legitimately perceive it as consisting of 
various power centers, whose duration 
we cannot calculate. One of these cen- 
ters will be Latin America, occupying a 
position similar to the one advocated by 
de Gaulle for Europe. The Latin- 
American power center would be of 


greater vigor and stability and, for that - 


reason, a more valuable partner of the 
West. The West would thus be divided 
into three centers: the United States, 
Europe, and Latin America. The 
Marxist-Leninist world would consist of 
two centers: Russia and China. Asia 
and Africa would form one or two more 
centers: an Asiatic pole and an African 
pole, of which the Organization of Afri- 
can Unity is the embryonic forerunner. 


of 
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HE nonaligħed nations are~inher- 
ently limited in their capacity to 
end the current arms race. They may 
pressure one or both sides or condition 
the international environment to induce 
negotiations, but it is the nuclear powers 
themselves who must negotiate and exe- 
cute any disarmament plan. Weaker 
nations can neither disarm the strong 
nor disarm for them. Most of the neu- 
tralist countries recognize that for the 
major powers a systematic program of 
disarmament involves the most sensi- 
tive and vital questions of national se- 
` curity. Suth questions are not resolved 
‘by votes at an international conference. 
Arthur Lall, former Indian diplomat and 
staunch advocate of disarmament, has 
‘acknowledged that with respect to dis- 
armament “the issues of security in- 
volved are too basic to be handed over 
to other parties to decide.” ? 

These limitations, however, have not 
inhibited the neutralist nations of“every 
continent from being consistent and in- 
sistent advocates of disarmament.. They 
see themselves as potential victims of a 
nuclear holocaust brought about by the 

. great powers over issues which funda- 
mentally do not concern them. This 
attitude was sharply manifest in con- 
nection with atmospheric nuclear wea- 
pons tests. Asian nations in particular 
protested the contamination of their soil 
‘and ‘atmosphere, as the nuclear Big 

Three perfected their weapons. To 
many of the underdeveloped nations, 
disarmament offers the prospect of in- 
creased economic assistance as the super- 

1In this article the terms nonaligned and 
ńeutralist are used synonymously. For a use- 
ful’ discussion of the problems of defining and 
differentiating these terms see Samir N. Anab- 
towl, “Neutralists and Neutralism,” The Jour- 
nal of Politics (May 1965), vot, 27, No. 2, 
pp 351-361. 

2 Arthur S. Lall, Negotiating "Disarmameni, 
Cornell Research Paper in Internationa] Stud- 
ies No. 2 (Ithaca, N. Y.: Center’ for Inter- 
national Studies, Cornell. DN 1964), 
p. 14. 
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powers are relieved of their heavy arma- 
ments burden. Even those who are Jess 
sanguine about the prospects of convert- 
ing military appropriations to foreign 
assistance see In disarmament a neces- 
sary condition for the creation of an at- 
mosphere favorable to the economic de- 
velopment of- the newer nations.® 


NEUTRALIST INFLUENCE IN 
“rae Unrrep NATIONS 


Neutralist pressure for disarmament 
first manifested itself as an organized 
force in the United Nations. The break- 
through in admitting new members at 
the Tenth Assembly marked the begin- 
ning of the Afro-Asian ascendancy in 
the General Assembly. African and 
Asian ranks filled quickly after 1955. 
By the late 1950’s the Western powers 
could no longer dominate Assembly reso- 
lutions as before. 
1960’s the nonaligned nations could by 
their votes virtually determine the out- 
come of any disarmament resolution. 

The initial thrust of neutralist ‘effort 
in the Assembly was to reconcile Soviet 
and Western differences and get each to 
accept a common resolution. Neutralist 
endorsement of one side’s position over 
another’s was avoided because it only 
increased East-West tension. A weaker 
disarmament resolution on which the 
Soviet Union and the United States 
agreed was more useful than a strong 
proposal passed against the wishes of 
either party. The Indian delegate 
Krishna Menon fought a vigorous battle 
at the Twelfth General Assembly to get 
the West to accept a compromise resolu- 
tion. A year later a similar effort occu- 
pied much of the energies of the dele- 
gates from India, Yugoslavia, Austria, 

3 See Cecil V. Crabb, Jr., The Elephants and 
the Grass: A Study of Nonalignment (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1965), pp. 100- 
1il; and Mario Rossi, The Third World: The 
Unaligned Countries and the World Revolu- 


tion (New York: Kung & Wagnalls, 1963), pp. 
88 ff. 


Indeed, by the early - 
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Japan, and Sweden. Generally, these 
efforts proved unsuccessful, prompting 
the Afro-Asian group to give more 
thought toward developing positive pro- 
posals independent of both military 
blocs. 

One issue which generated almost un- 
animous support among all neutralists 
was opposition to nuclear weapons tests. 
In April 1954, the Indian government 
called upon the nuclear powers to nego- 
tiate a “standstill agreement” discon- 
tinuing nuclear weapons tests. In so 
doing, India undertook the first major 
disarmament initiative by a nonaligned 
power. Although the immediate impact 
of this proposal was limited, the subject 
of nuclear weapons tests as an issue dis- 
tinct from disarmament afterwards be- 
came standard items of Assembly de- 
bate. At the Thirteenth General As- 
sembly, an Afro-Asian draft urging an 
immediate discontinuance of tests came 
close to passage in spite of Western op- 
position. In 1959, at the Fourteenth 
Session, twenty-two African and Asian 
states pushed a tough resolution critical 
of impending French tests in the Sahara. 
Though forced to tone down the passages 
critical of France, the Afro-Asian powers 
were instrumental in getting the Assem- 
bly to request France to refrain from 
testing. This action directed against a 
Western nation was balanced two years 
later by an Assembly appeal to the So- 
viet Union not to detonate its planned 
fifty megaton bomb. 

Soviet Russia proved to be as imper- 
vious to General Assembly appeals in 
October 1961 as the French had been 
in February 1960. The resumption of 
atmospheric testing in 1961 and 1962 
after a three-year morato~ium only fur- 
ther exposed the inadequacies of public 
opinion as a barrier to nuclear testing. 
Both the Soviet Union and the United 
States opposed and ignored an Assembly 
' resolution in November 1962, condemn- 
ing all nuclear tests. A target date of 


January 1, 1963 for end ng all nuclear 
tests was set by the Sever.teenth Assem- 
bly, and that, too, was ignored, 


THe EIGHTEEN-NATION COMMITTEE 


A new and more direct volvement of 
neutralists in disarmamert negotiations 
began with the creation of the Eighteen- 
Nation Disarmament Committee. The 
Committee was established in 1961 on a 
tripartite basis, with five Western pow- 
ers, five Communist naticns, and eight 
neutralists. Tripartism ic disarmament 
negotiations had been advccated as early 
as 1957 when the Disarmament Commis- 
sion and its Subcommittee ceased their 
efforts. India proposed a negotiating 
body equally representing the Soviet 
bloc, the Western powers, and the views 
of “other states.” The General Assem- 
bly at that time chose instead to create 
a new 25-member Disarmament Com- 
mission. Later enlarged to the full 
United Nations membership, it proved 
to be no more success:ul than its 
predecessors. 

In 1960, negotiations moved outside 
the United Nations framework, with the 
creation of a Ten-Nation Disarmament 
Committee composed equally of Soviet 
and Western powers. After less than 
three months of fruitless dəbates, nego- 
tiations in the Committee collapsed. 
The Soviet Union refused to renew talks 
until the Ten-Nation Committee was re- 
organized. Moscow sought to enlarge it 
with the addition of five net tralist mem- 
bers. The United States, never eager to 
refer disarmament talks to larger bodies, 
objected in particular to a 5-5-5 struc- 
ture, because it so closely resembled So- 
viet demands for a “troika” formula for 
United Nations bodies. A compromise 
of sorts was worked out wniereby neu- 
tralist representation on the new body 
was set at eight nations: Brazil, Burma, 
Ethiopia, India, Mexico, Nigeria, Swe- 


“den, and the United Aras Republic 


(UAR). 
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The emergence of neutralist involve- 
ment in disarmament negotiations was a 
function of several factors. One was 
the growing Afro-Asian influence in 
world politics. Another was the desire 
of the Soviet Union to see any negotiat- 
ing forum structured along the tripartite 
line which to it represented the basic 
political cleavages in the world. Finally, 
the total failure of all previous disarma- 
ment forums suggested an attempt along 
new paths. The Committee completed 
- seven sessions over a three-year period. 
Its first meeting took place on March 
14, 1962. In July 1965, it began its 
eighth and current session. During this 
period one major treaty (limiting nu- 
clear tests) and two lesser agreements 
(the “hot line” and the neutralization 
of outer space) have marked a pause in 
the arms race. 

- Any assessment of the impact of the 
eight neutral participants on recent nego- 
tiations should distinguish among the 
role, the behavior, and the consequences 
of neutralist participation. The concept 
of role refers to the model image held by 
the neutrals themselves as to their func- 
tion on the Committee, that is, their own 
conception of what they were supposed 
to do. The term behavior refers to the 
actual practices of the neutrals on the 
Committee. And the category of conse- 
quences includes a general evaluation of 
the immediate results of neutralist 
participation. 

NEUTRALIST ROLES 


Generally, the eight neutrals saw 
themselves as mediators between the two 
camps. Their job was not to produce 
an alternate plan to those of East and 
West but to suggest specific compromise 
recommendations to bring the two plans 
together. As M. Tello, the Mexican 
representative, expressed it: the non- 
aligned members 
are in a good position to play a part of 
moderation, to seek conciliatory formulas, 
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to serve as a link between the great Pow- 
ers, and to encourage the representatives 
of those Powers not to become discouraged. 


“Each member of this Committee,” ob- 
served M. Fawzi for the United Arab 
Republic, “presents its views during our 
discussions as a contribution to the com- 
mon fund out of which the whole Com- 
mittee can together draw material for 
agreed solutions.” U Thant referred to 
this function as expressing “catalytic 
and moderating influence in helping to 
achieve agreement.” Arthur Lall of 
India called it “the building of 
bridges.” * 

Rather than just suggest new ap- 
proaches, the nonaligned were to prod 
the nuclear powers when negotiations 
bogged down. As Mr. J. Wachuku of 
Nigeria put it: “The eight non-aligned 
nations . . . are expected to intervene 
firmly and fearlessly in the interests of 
humanity, to break deadlocks whenever 
they occur between the great Powers.” ® 
To innovate, to facilitate, to mediate, to 
activate—this was how they perceived 
their mission. 

None of the eight harbored illusions 
that either the United States or the So- 
viet Union could be pressured into ac- 
cepting any plan or part of a plan which 
it did not want. Indeed, most recog- 
nized that ultimate agreement could 
come only from direct negotiations 
among the nuclear powers and that all 
other participation was peripheral. Some 
neutralists felt this more than others. 
The Burmese representative, for exam- 
ple, confessed, “my delegation is highly 
conscious of the limited role which it 
can play at this Conference.”* If 
others felt this way, they kept it to 
themselves. 

4+ENDC/PV. 7, March 22, 1962, p. 7, for 
the Mexican statement; and ENDC/PV. 6, 
March 21, 1962, pp. 9-10, for the UAR state- 
ment; and ENDC/PV. 30, May 3, 1962, pp. 
5, 14. 

5 ENDC/PV. 8, March 23, 1962, pp. 7-8. 

8 ENDC/PV. 6, March 21, 1962, p. 22. 
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. NEUTRALIST BEHAVIOR 


Perhaps the greatest challenge to neu- 
tralist diplomacy in Geneva involved 
putting pressure on East and West, 
while at the same time remaining impar- 
tial. The dilemma was well expressed 
by the Ethiopian representative: 

The eight non-aligned nations .. . are ex- 
pected by the peoples of the world to 
reconcile differences by making proposals 
and suggestions in order to achieve the 
speedy conclusion of a disarmament treaty. 
On the other hand, they are extremely 
restrained in doing so because what they 
consider to be fair and equitable proposals 
or suggestions might not be taken as such 
by one or other of the military alliances.” 


By and large, the neutralists met the 
challenge well 

With few exceptions, spokesmen for 
the eight balanced criticism and praise 
roughly equally between each side. They 
understood only too well the big-power 
desire to win as sympathetic a neutralist 
response as possible, and they knew too 
that once a party became identified with 
one of the protagonists its influence 
would sharply diminish. Occasionally a 
delegate would make a slip. The Ni- 
gerian representative, at the seventy- 
sixth meeting, called for a moratorium 
on underground tests. At the time the 
United States was adamantly opposing 
such a moratorium. Two meetings later, 
the Nigerian spokesman added: 


My appeal has been greeted with rather 
unexpected reaction ... I should like to 
point out that my delegation did not, how- 
ever, propose an uncontrolled, unpoliced 
and unmonitored moratorium. To suggest 
otherwise is rather embarrassing 


“The delicate nature of the neutralist 
mission,” observed the Brazilian dele- 
gate, “compels us to adopt an attitude 
of caution and reserve here, which may 
sometimes give an impression of inaction 
or uncertainty, whereas in reality it is 


TENDC/PV. 65, August 3, 1962, p. 8. 


merely the application of a special tech- 
nique, which we migùt call ‘the tech- 
nique of non-involvement.’ ” 8 

When they did take it upon them- 
selves to criticize a big-power position, 
the neutralists did so obliquely and dip- 
lomatically. A common technique was 
to couch a criticism in seemingly inno- 
cent and innocuous questions. Usually 
a critical question toward one side was 
followed by a compliment toward that 
side or a critical question addressed to 
the other side. 

Neutralism in behavior did not mean 
impartiality in sentiment. Among the 
nonaligned participants there was con- 
siderable variation in viewpoint. On the 
whole, pro-Western sentiment balanced, 
if not exceeded, support for the Soviet 
positions. Certainly the United States’ 
fears that the neutralists would uncriti- 
cally accept Communist slogans and 
oversimplified programs proved to be 
completely unfounded. On balance, 
India and the United Arab Republic 
seemed to be sympathetic to more fea- 
tures of the Soviet plans than those of 
the West. They were probably balanced 
by Sweden and Mexico who were sym- 
pathetic to many Western proposals. 
India, for example, was much closer to 
the Soviet idea of a fixed disarmament 
program within a short time-span than 
to the American plan of a disarmament 
scheme of indefinite duration with fool- 
proof controls. Mexico, on the other 
hand, supported Western demands for 
compulsory test-ban inspection, while 
the Soviet Union was opposing all on-site 
inspection. And Sweden bluntly contra- 
dicted the Soviet arguments that tech- 
nical studies of the modalities of con- 
trol would be a waste of time. Only 
very rarely did recognition of favoritism 
by the United States or the Soviet 


8ENDC/PV. 78, September 3, 1962, p. 29; 
for the Nigerian statement; and ENDC/PV. 
54, June 12, 1962, p. 22 for the Brazilian 
statement, 
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Union manifest itself in the record. It 
did during the summer of 1962, when 
V. V. Kuznetsov sought to invite India 
and the United Arab Republic to in- 
formal meetings between the cochairmen 
(the American and Soviet representa- 
tives) to discuss nuclear tests. Arthur 
Dean suggested that Brazil and Mexico 
should be invited also. In the end no 
one was invited. “If we started to in- 
vite two of the members of the Com- 
mittee,” said Dean, “and did not invite 


. _ the others there might be ill feeling.” ° 


Several techniques were developed 
‘by the nonaligned nations to ‘bridge 
or to get the two sides to bridge their 
differences. The most common was 
to urge the cochairmen to consult and 
come up with a common draft on 
. whatever happened to be under dis- 
cussion. One practice which Arthur 
Lall, India’s representative, developed 
to a fine art was to take some words 
from a statement made by the Soviet 
‘spokesman and other expressions from 
an American or British statement on 
the same subject to focus upon their 
compatibility. By selective reading, 
he sought to show that both positions 
on many issues (while seemingly far 
apart) could be looked upon as fairly 
close. Just before the Committee re- 
cessed in the summer of 1962, Lall 
asked of the nuclear powers: 


Is it not possible for the three members of 
the Sub-Committee to select, during the 
recess, those passages from the statements 
of both sides which offer some possibility 
of talk. . . . What I am urging is that you 
select those passages which are a little 
nearer each other—and there are such pas- 
sages—and make them the basis of further 
talk between you. 


Lall was suggesting no more than he 
himself had been doing repeatedly. 
For example, one of the thorniest 
problems discussed involved on-site 


inspection as part of a control ar-. 


SENDC/PV. 74, August 24, 1962, p. 8. 


rangement for a comprehensive test 
ban. At one stage of the talks the So- 
viets were willing to admit inspectors 
on their territory, but only upon So- 
viet ‘invitation. The United States 
and Britain wanted the legal right to 
inspect a suspicious event. 
posed a solution along the following 
lines: 


Would it not be agreed that one cannot 
create obligations so much by legal phrases 
as by creating a situation in which there 
exists and increasingly emerges an active 
sense of mutual international duty? The 
concept of duty is fundamental to the 
whole meaning of “obligation,” and in this 
sort of arrangement what we must do, I 
submit, is create an active sense of mutual 
international duty. That is what an agree- 
ment must do—not by finding a few legal 
phrases.?° 


This brand of semantic diplomacy had. 


little success. 


NEUTRALIST PROPOSALS 


Unlike the four Western (France 
never participated) and five Communist 
groups, the eight neutralists did not con- 
stitute a bloc. During the early sessions 
the neutralists met daily to discuss the 
current debates, but no common posi- 
tions were adopted. Each delegation re- 
mained free to pursue its own line. Al- 
though in the abstract they all strongly 
supported disarmament, a cessation of 
nuclear tests, and measures to reduce 
international tension, they all had dif- 
ferences with each other in details and 
in priorities. 

The one common initiative supported 
by all eight was a proposal submitted 
in 1962 to break the impasse on a 
nuclear test ban. At the time, the Soviet 


Union and the Western powers were’ 


deadlocked over the control system nec- 
essary to police a test ban. Early in 
March 1962, President Kennedy had 


10 ENDC/PV. 53, June 8, 1962, p. 18; and 
ENDC/PV. 72, August 20, 1962, p. 23. 
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announced that United States atmos- 
pheric nuclear weapons tests would re- 
sume in late April. It was fairly certain 
that the Soviet Union would follow this 
with a test series of her own and pos- 
sibly even walk out of the Conference. 
On April 16,- ten days before the 
scheduled American tests, the Brazilian 
delegate, on behalf of all eight neutral- 
ists submitted a memorandum which was 
urged upon the Committee as the basis 
for compromise. There were three es- 
sential elements to the memorandum: 


(1) Effective control for a test ban 
“might be based and built upon 
already existing national net- 
works of observation posts and 
institutions.” 

All data from this control system 
would be processed by an inter- 
national commission, ‘consisting 
of a limited number of highly 
qualified scientists.” 

All parties would “accept the 
obligation to furnish the com- 
mission with the facts necessary 
to establish the nature of any 
suspicious and significant event.” 
Should the nature of an event be 
in doubt the parties to the treaty 
“could invite the commission to 
visit their territories and/or the 
site of the event.” 1 


For the West, the proposal offered a 
form of international control in the 
international supervisory commission 
and a recognition of the possibility of 
the need for on-site inspection. For the 
Soviet Union it substituted national 
detection systems for international con- 
trol posts and left on-site inspection to 
an invitational basis only. Actually the 
proposal solved nothing because it 
covered up fundamental differences with 
a semantic camouflage. But it provided 
the backdrop for much of the test-ban 
debate in 1962. 


11ENDC/28, April 16, 1962. 


(2) 


(3) 


Although privately the Soviet and 
American delegations both had strong 
reservations about the feasibility of the 
neutralist initiative, publicly they sup- 
ported it, the Soviet Union “unequiv- 
ocally” and the United States with some 
reservations. Each side proceeded to 
interpret the neutralist memorandum as 
supporting its own position. Valerian 
Zorin insisted that 


the proposals of the eight neutralist States 
completely shatter the myth of the West- 
ern Powers that it is impossible to conclude 
an agreement on the discontinuance of nu- 
clear weapon tests without establishing an 
extensive system of international control. 


Barely minutes later, Joseph Godber, 
for the United Kingdom, observed that 
“it seems to me that these new proposals 
do accept the principle of an inter- 
national network of detection posts.” 1? 
Later the United States developed the 
argument that the neutralist plan pro- 
vided for obligatory on-site inspection 
while the Soviets remained convinced 
that there was no such obligation. The 
neutralists as a matter of policy refused 
to offer any clarification or interpreta- 
tion of their text. In the Ethiopian 
representative’s words, the joint memo- 
randum would have to “rest on its own 
merits.” No neutralist interpretation 
could be given, largely because the 
eight could not agree on one. 

A second eight-nation neutralist pro- 
posal was prepared in 1963 but never 
made public. It involved an attempt to 
break the East-West deadlock on the 
number of on-site inspections for a total 
prohibition of nuclear tests. Early in 
1963 the gap between the Soviet and 
American test-ban positions narrowed 
considerably. The United States lowered 
its on-site requirements to eight-to-ten 
annual inspections, while the Soviet 
government agreed to permit three a 
year on its soil. In March the neutral- 


12 ENDC/PV 24, April 19, 1962, pp. 10, 11. 
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ist delegations .drafted a recommenda- 
tion that would set a quota of between 
thirty-one to thirty-five on-site inspec- 
tions over a seven-year period. Ad- 
vanced notice of the proposal was ob- 
tained by representatives of the nuclear 
powers, who, it turned out, vigorously 
opposed the idea. They applied enough 
diplomatic pressure to cause several of 
the neutrals to withhold their support, 
resulting in an abandonment of the plan. 

A variant of this plan, however, was 
proposed by Ethiopia, Nigeria, and the 
United Arab Republic, acting in concert 
but apart from the other five. In a 
joint memorandum offered on June 10, 
1963, the three African powers pleaded 
with the nuclear powers to “rise above 
quarreling over an insignificant differ- 
ence of one or iwo inspections, and to 
accept a reasonable compromise-quota.” 
As a possible compromise they suggested 
“that three, four or so, yearly truly ef- 
fective inspections—or an adequately 
proportionate figure spread over more 
years—may be needed to dispel mutual 
suspicion.” 7% This memorandum was 
delivered the same day as President 
Kennedy’s American University address 
and became lost in the developments 
leading to a partial test ban. 

Individually, every neutral member 
had some proposal or suggestion to 
make. Indeed, some members were 
rather prolific. The two Latin-American 
nations in the ¢pring and summer of 
1962 offered suggestions to facilitate 
agreement on a test ban. Mexico pro- 
posed that a fixed date be agreed upon 
as a terminal date for nuclear testing by 
both sides. Brazil suggested immediate 
agreement on a limited test ban. This 
latter idea was, in fact, incorporated 
into the Anglo-American proposals of 
August 27, 1952, which included a 
partial-test-ban treaty (excluding under- 
ground tests) without controls. 

Two Latin-American proposals sub- 


18 ENDC/94, June 10, 1963. 


mitted before the Eighteen-Nation Com- 
mittee ultimately received the endorse- 
ment of the Eighteenth General As- 
sembly in the fall of 1963. One was a 
declaration originally issued by five 
Latin-American states in April 1963 
proposing that Latin -America be de- 
clared a denuclearized zone. The other 
was a Mexican draft treaty submitted in 
June 1963, prohibiting the placing in 
orbit of nuclear weapons. 

Another idea which received endorse- 
ment among some of the neutralist and 
Western delegations was Sweden’s sug- 
gestion that a world-wide inventory be 
made of existing geophysical observation. 
posts to determine the global capacity 
for detecting nuclear explosions. Even 
before agreement on a test ban was 
worked out, the Swedes wanted forma- 
tion of a panel of scientists from differ- 
ent countries to serve as an interim: 
international commission. 

More important than any one neutral 
proposal, indeed than all specific sugges- 
tions combined, was the unanimous con- 
sensus among the eight neutralists dur- 
ing 1962 and 1963 that the committee 
give priority to the test-ban issue. James 
Barrington of Burma expressed the 
general view in asserting that “there can 
be no real progress towards general and 
complete disarmament until nuclear 
tests have been ended.” 1t Also sig- 
nificant was the generally favorable re- 
sponse of the neutrals to the Anglo- 
American proposal of August 1962 for 
a partial test ban. Though Brazil, 
Mexico, and Sweden were the most 
vocal in their support of a limited test 
ban, privately other neutralist committee 
members also favored the idea. 


CONSEQUENCES 


Finally, there is the question of what - 
effect the neutrals had upon the negotia- 
tions. This assessment distinguishes be- 


14 ENDC/PV. 65, August 3, 1962, p. 14. 
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tween the effect of the neutrals on the 
negotiating process and upon the out- 
come of the negotiations. The non- 
aligned presence unquestionably condi- 
tioned the debate between East and 
West. It compelled both sides to 
present their arguments in as clear and 
comprehensive a manner as possible. 
Western spokesmen felt that the pres- 
ence of the neutralists forced the Com- 
munists to use more reasonable argu- 
ments than they would otherwise have 
invoked. Certainly the general tone 
of the Eighteen-Nation Committee was 
more moderate, with fewer recrimina- 
„tions, than had been the case with the 
earlier Ten-Nation Committee, although 
admittedly the political climate outside 
the committee also differed as well. 

There is reason to believe that on a 
few occasions neutralist representatives 

- kept negotiations from collapsing. When 
the United States resumed atmospheric 
tests in April 1962, all five Communist 
spokesmen unleashed a bitter tirade 
against the United States. It is more 
than likely that the Soviet Union would 
have broken off negotiations at that 
time, using the atmospheric tests as an 
excuse, had not the neutralists put pres- 
sure on them to remain in the confer- 
ence. Later, during the Cuban missile 
crisis in October, while the conference 
was in recess, the Soviet Union at- 
tempted to postpone the resumption of 
talks until 1963. Western pressures, 
abetted by those of the neutralists, 
brought a resumption of the conference 
in late November. 

Though neither the United States nor 
the Soviet Union made any substantial 
changes in position because of neutralist 
sentiment, both countries modified their 
proposals slightly in the summer of 
1962, if not to meet neutralist criticism, 
at least to strengthen their respective 

18 See Fred Charles Ikle, How Nations Ne- 


gotiate (New York: Harper & Row, 1964), 
p. 205. 


cases before the nonaligned nations in 
the face of each other’s criticism. Neu- 
tralist claims to having influenced the - 
American amendments of August 6 and 
8, 1962 to its plan are confirmed by 
United States spokesmen. It is even 
possible that Soviet willingness to permit 
the nuclear powers to retain missiles 
beyond the first stage of a comprehensive 
disarmament program—an important 
concession to the West announced by 
Foreign Minister Gromyko before the 
Seventeenth General Assembly—-came 
about because of the neutralist refusal 
to endorse the Soviet proposal for total 
elimination of missiles in the first stage. 

Neutralist influence in the negotiating 
process at Geneva, and even on some 
elements of the proposals offered, does 
not seem to have extended to the out- 
come of the negotiations. In a word, the 
over-all success or failure of disarma- 
ment negotiations and the terms of those 
agreements consummated remain a func- 
tion of the military, political, and tech- 
nological needs of the nuclear powers, 
not the result of debate at a conference 
table. It is apparent that at no time 
was the Eighteen-Nation Conference the 
locus of genuine negotiations. The 
“hot line” and the partial-test-ban 
agreements were negotiated either bilat- 
erally between the Soviet Union and 
the United States or by the three nuclear 
powers at Moscow. It is of interest 
that the “hot line’—first publicly an- 
nounced on April 5, 1963—-was agreed 
upon by Washington and Moscow dur- 
ing a period of heated recriminations 
and polemics at Geneva. At the very 
time Semyon Tsarapkin and Charles 
Stelle were working out the details of 
the “hot line,” several of the neutralists 
were proposing a recess because of 
acrimony in the Committee and the 
failure of anyone to negotiate. 

The eight neutralists no more partici- 
pated in the negotiations for the limited 
test ban than they had for the “hot 


` 
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line.” India, at, the time of President 
Kennedy’s American University speech 
announcing the forthcoming high-level 
discussions, expressed the hope at 
Geneva that the nuclear powers would 


” “give us a little more information off- 


cially about this development.” 1° The 
Committee - recessed while the scene 
shifted to Moscow. When the partial- 
test-ban treaty was formally signed, 
none of the neutralists was present to, 
represent even symbolically the non- 

16 ENDC/PV. 143, June 12, 1963, p. 4. ` 
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aligned world, a point noted with much 
chagrin by several of the eight. 

To suggest that’ the neitralist in- 
fluence in disarmament is an indirect 
rather than a direct one is not to belittle 
it. To expect otherwise in a world of 
sovereign states would be unrealistic. 
The eight neutralists on the Committee 
are important not because of the pres- 
sures they bring to bear either individ- 
ually or collectively, but basically be- 
cause they are a part of the now sizable 


nonaligned world. 
i 


of Arab States Information Center for the Southwestern United States. 
the Governments of Palestine and Jordan from 1944 to 1952, and served as Chief of 
Research for the Arab States Delegations office in New York and as head of the Arab 
League’s ofice in Canada for over four years. 


The ‘Third Force” and the United Nations 


By KHALID I. Bassa 


ABSTRACT: The “Third Force,” in the United Nations and 
outside it, is not a bloc in the literary sense of the word, but 
rather a “group” or “caucus” which convenes when the occasion 
arises to co-operate in settling international disputes that relate 
to the Cold War—and thus contributes to world peace and 
tranquility. From a neutralist or nonaligned point of view, 
international affairs after the Second World War developed in 
stages: the first, the immediate postwar stage, the second cli- 
maxed by the Suez invasion, and the third climaxed by the ` 
Cuban crisis. At the United Nations, the “Third Force” exer- 
cises influence in international affairs far greater than the eco- 
nomic or military strength of its adherents warrant. The So- 
viet Union identified itself with the aspirations of the non- 
aligned and neutralist states rather than the other way around. 
Neutralist countries share in common the endeavor to work for 
lessening international tension, to support the right of depend- 
ent peoples for self-determination, to oppose colonialism in all 
of its manifestations, and to struggle for disarmament and the 
prevention of atomic weapons for the sake of humanity at large. 
The neutralist states influence the decisions and tendencies. of 
the United Nations, and the latter, in turn, influence the des- 
tinies of those states which find in the world organization not 
only protection from the dangers of global war, or local and 
limited ones, but also a confidence and dignity unequaled in 
modern history. 
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MISUSED version of neutrality, 

nonalignment, or neutralism, to 
describe the forces that work together 
to achieve the objectives of these policies 
(more precisely, of the latter two), often 
underlies the idea of a “Third Force” 
or “neutralist bloc.” This misconcep- 
tion is not entirely without foundation. 
Successive meetings of nations with 
similar foreign-policy orientations—such 
as took place in Bandung (1955), Bel- 
grade (1961), and Cairo (1964), and 
at the United Nations, particularly in 
the creation of the Afro-Asian group— 
may legitimately or otherwise inspire 
this conclusion. The reality of the 
situation is, however, that most of these 
states are militarily weak and econom- 
ically underdeveloped. Their joining to- 
gether militarily (if this ever material- 
izes) will not, in all probability, result 
in a “Third Force,” for the simple 
reason that both great-power blocs have 
reached such a stage in conventional 
and nuclear armaments that any pos- 
sible achievement in this field by the 
militarily weak and smaller nations is 
nullified. Mr. Marko Nikezi¢, a former 
Yugoslav ambassador to Washington 
and its present foreign minister, put it 
this way: 

The uncommitted countries are not a 
bloc of powers. First of all they have no 
power. Not only do they not want to, but 
they cannot build up a third bloc If they 
wanted to take part in alliances, they would 
have to join one or the other side. That 
much for blocs in the sense of the military 
and political alliances in world competition. 
But, in attempting to influence the course 
of world affairs, the uncommitted do repre- 
sent a group; their representatives get to- 
gether from time to time, and there is a 
permanent cooperation between them. 


Basically the same idea was explained 
more emphatically by a former secretary 

1Marko Nikezié, “Why Uncommitted 
Countries Hold That They Are Not Neu- 
tral,’” Tue Anwats, Vol. 336 (July 1961), 
p. 81. 


of the Afro-Asian group at the United 
Nations when he wrote: 


Freedom of action is left to all mem- 
bers. This being the case, it cannot be 
argued that the Group is a kind of bloc. 
It has never worked as such. It will never 
do so. It is very often repeated within the 
Group when divergence of opinion arises 
on important questions that this is not a 
party meeting to consider party matters. 
We are not representatives of one party, 
but representatives of sovereign and inde- 
pendent states! Thus, it is not the influ- 
ence of the Group which unites its mem- 
bers, but the influence of common interests 
on important questions which creates the 
unity of the Group. Many members feel 
that it would be a dangerous thing for the 
United Nations to encourage bloc systems 
within the organization. This, they ntain- 
tain, would block all implementation of the 
principles of the United Nations Charter 
The members of the Group now exceed the 
number of the members who constituted 
the United Nations at its inception, and 
constitute more than half of the present 
membership of the United Nations.* 


The late Prime Minister Nehru, on 
December 17, 1957, rejected emphati- 
cally the idea of a “Third Force” or 
“neutralist bloc” by stating that such a 
conception “has absolutely no relation 
to reality. It would be a wrong step, 
amounting to ourselves coming into the 
the arena of power politics.” Mr. Nehru 
asked: “How is force measured today? 
By armed strength, nuclear strength, 
ballistic strength, monetary strength— 
call it what you like—India has none of 
these; nor has any country which is 
likely to be a member of the so-called 
Third Force any pretentions to armed 
might or financial power.” On the same 
subject, Nehru added: 


Sometimes it is suggested . . . that the 
small countries of the world should band 


2 Muhammad H  EI-Farra, “The Asian- 


African Group in a Changing World,” Tke - 


Dynamics of Neutralism in the Arab World, 
ed Fayez A Sayegh (San Fransisco: Chandler, 
1964), pp. 238-239. 
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themselves together. If that implies what 
has been called a Third Force, it is a con- 
tradiction in terms, because numbers do 
not create a force. They may create moral 
pressures, but not force... . Of course it 
is right that countries of a like way of 
thinking should come close together, 
should confer together, should jointly 
function in the United Nations or else- 
where. That exactly has been the policy 
of India.® 


In his speech at the Belgrade Con- 
ference in September 1961, President 
Nasser of the United Arab Republic ex- 
pressed the idea in this way: 


We do not wish to insinuate directly or 
indirectly that the states following the 
policy of nonalignment aim to create a 
third world bloc. We live in a world suf- 
fering from the strife between two blocs 
and we cannot imagine that a third bloc 
should enter the arena and increase the 
tension of this strife instead of easing it.* 


In brief, the idea of forming a bloc or 
a “Third Force” under present inter- 
national circumstances, in the sense of 
united military or physical strength by 
the neutralist countries, is not only in- 
feasible but equally devoid of any pur- 
pose. Even the moral pressure that 
these countries can exert is limited by 
the nature of the temperament of the 
two cold-war colossi and their own 
interests, alleged or real. 


NEUTRALISt VIEWS oF POSTWAR 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Before surveying certain aspects of 
the ideology and policies of the “Third 
Force” in the United Nations, it would 
be useful to trace, from a neutralist and 
nonaligned point of view, the develop- 


3 Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s Foreign Policy 
(New Delhi: Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, Government of India, 1961), 
pp 77-78. 

4The Conference of Heads of State on 
Government of Nonaligned Countries (Bel- 
grade’ Government of Yugoslavia, 1961), 
p. 44. 


ment of international affairs immediately 
after the Second World War. For con- 
venience, these events can be categorized 
in three stages: 


First stage: immediate postwar 


At this time the United States had a 
major role to play in international rela- 
tions, first as a leader of its allies, sec- . 
ond as a monopolizer of atomic weapons, 
and third as controller of the majority 
vote at the United Nations. Western 
Europe—already devastated and dis- 
rupted by the war and further jeopard- 
ized by the tremendous land forces of 
the Soviet Union—presented the only 
handicap to the position of the United 
States of America. Yet the United 
States was able to overcome this hin- 
drance through the Truman Doctrine 
and the Marshall Plan, in which Amer- 
ican protection was extended to Greece 
and Turkey. 

The Soviet Union, meanwhile, did not 
depend only on its land forces to achieve 
its goals. The strength of international 
communism—as witnessed by the tri- 
umph of communism in China in 1948 
and Russian success in breaking the 
American monopoly of atomic weapons 
—prevented complete United States in- 
fluence of the world scene. 


Second stage: the Sues invasion as tts 

climax 

During this stage the United States 
had the upper hand in international 
relations, especially after Western 
Europe became rehabilitated, in spite of 
obstacles like the Soviet Union’s veto 
power in the United Nations and the 
growing power of Afro-Asian national- 
ism, as witnessed by the Bandung Con- 
ference in 1955. The main American 
diplomatic objective at this stage was 
the “containment” of communism 
through military alliances and bases; 
in defense policy, it relied upon the 
theory of “massive retaliation,” as 
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envisaged by the late Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles. 

As for the Soviet Union, it engaged 
in a struggle to combat this American 
strategy through the perfection of inter- 
continental missiles, which at least 
proved successful in meeting the threat 
of American military bases overseas. 

During this period, two other sig- 
nificant developments manifested them- 
selves. (1) The movement of revolu- 
tionary Afro-Asian nationalism became 
more vehement, as it collided with the 
American doctrine of “massive retalia- 
tion” and reliance upon military pacts 
which to nationalists became identified 
with a new form of American spheres 
of influence. (2) Positive neutralism 
and diplomatic nonalignrment began to 
emerge and take new forms and direc- 
tions, as the danger in the division of 
the world into the two colossi, each 
having its own incredible atomic stock- 
pile, became more apparent. 


Third stage: the Cuban crisis as its 
climax 


From possible confrontations, as ex- 
pressed by the ultimatums between East 
and West at Suez in 1956, until the 
actual imminence of armed clash in the 
Carribean in the Fall of 1962, there 
occurred far-reaching developments in 
the military and political spheres. In 
the military sphere, the following took 
place: (1) the esiablishment of Polaris 
submarines and (2) the possibility of 
using outer space as a basis for aggres- 
sion. In the political sphere, there 
were three major developments. (1) 
As a-result of Suez, nationalism and 
nonalignment were given new impetus 
which attracted new nations to the lat- 
ter’s fold. (2) Also as a result of Suez, 
the composition of the United Nations 

_itself changed. As it developed, the bal- 
ance of power at the world organization 
favored Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
(3) Drastic changes took place inside 


. 


the composition of the two major blocs. 
Splits occurred between the People’s 
Republic of China and the Soviet Union 
on the one hand and between France 
and the United States on the other, 
although the split in the second case is 
evidently less serious and less damaging 
than in the former. 

At this juncture, the Caribbean con- 
frontation between the Soviet Union and 
the United States occurred in the fall of 
1962, proving beyond any doubt that 
a clash between the two colossi might 
have suicidal results. The net result 
was seen as entailing two choices: either 
peaceful coexistence of different sys- 
tems or a complete annihilation. Both 
power blocs decided, therefore, that co- 
existence is the only way out. Im- 
mediately thereafter, a partial disarma- 
ment agreement was signed (the Mos- 
cow Agreement), and outer space was . 
considered militarily prohibitive for both 
blocs, to be used only for useful, com- 
petitive, and peaceful purposes. War 
became “uninevitable.” This fact re- 
sulted in many consequences. 


Disruption in power blocs 


The fact emerged that nuclear power 
can only be used by either the Soviet 
Union or the United States for its own 
protection, rather than for allies and 
friends. This is exemplified by the late 
John F. Kennedy’s statement, during the 
Cuban crisis, that when the safety of 
the United States is at stake, America 
first acts and then consults its allies. 


The appearance of contradictions within 
each power bloc 


This is exemplified in the West by 
General de Gaulle’s independence from 
both the United States and Great Britain 
in many fields, especially in the crea- 
tion of French atomic power, the exclu- 
sion of Britain from the Common Mar- 
ket, and France’s own conception of the 
Atlantic Alliance. 


~ 
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In the Eastern bloc, contradictions 
were evident in Red China’s demand 
that the Soviet Union share its atomic 
weaponry with China, Peiping’s refusal 
to recognize the principle of “peaceful 
coexistence,” which the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics promotes, and Mao’s 
demand that the Soviet Union, as a 
comrade in Marxism, should extend un- 
limited support to the People’s Republic 
of China. 


Closer relations between the iwo colossi 


As a result of the friction in the Cuban 
crisis, the obvious danger which it 
brought about, and recognition by both 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
that any serious conflict might be mu- 
tually harmful, a closer relationship and 
understanding between the two colossi 
began to emerge. Both realized beyond 
-any doubt that the spread of nuclear 
weapons was not in the interest of either 
bloc; both began to be more interested 
in direct contact, rather than working 
through the United Nations, as wit- 
nessed by the financial difficulty which 
many Afro-Asians believed was artifi- 
cially created to disrupt the work of the 
world body. 

It did not follow of course that the 
“cutthroat” competition between cap- 
italism and communism had been 
halted; it meant rather that both real- 
ized that war was not inevitable or 
necessary to settle their differences. 


Small and limited wars 


As these events transpired, mean- 
while, change was taking place in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, where social 
revolutions prevailed. The contradic- 
tions between the ancien régime and 
the new forces continued, regardless of 
the fact that war itself had become im- 
probable. In fact, the improbability of 
global war and the end of sharp inter- 
national conflict between the two colossi 
encouraged the new revolutionary forces 


to forge ahead and achieve their goals. 
On the other hand, the ancien régime, 
encouraged by the lessened risk of war, 
resisted the thrust of the new forces— 
thus the creation of local and limited 
wars, as are taking place in Vietnam, 
the Dominican Republic, and the Congo. 


The real danger in limited war 


A significant problem in limited wars 
is that for various reasons the old colo- 
nialist forces have the upper hand. (1) 
Colonialist elements have the bases for 
attacking the new forces, an example 
being the British in Southeastern Arabia. 
(2) Often colonialist ements have the 
best contacts with the entrenched ancien 
régime, which, in turn, has the center of 
both the traditional and financial powers, 
while the new forces hav2 only moral 
national and international support and 
very limited financial support. (3) In 
addition, effeczs of changing situations in 
the world are taking place such as the 
extension of the conflict in South Viet- 
nam to the North. Becaus2 of the con- 
flict between the People’s Republic of 
China and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, North Vietnam is unable to 
react with tremendous forces to the 
new attacks on its terricories. (4) 
Furthermore, the United Nations action 
is disrupted and frozen. The conclusion 
is that the new forces are playing their 
role under difficult and complicated cir- 
cumstances. It also mears that the 
improbability of war which became a 
fact did not in itself guarantee auto- 
matically the possibility of peace. The 
revolutionary inventions in a-omic weap- 
onry and other forms of destruction 
gave us a world without a war and with- 
out a peace.’ 

Within this international context, the 
role of the nonaligned and neutralist 
states as a power balance becomes of 


5 Muhammad Hessanian Hayka, Al-Ahram, 
April 30, 1965, May 7, 1965, amd May 14, 
1965. 
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importance in stabilizing world affairs. ` 


In an interview in April 1954, the late 
Mr. Nehru said: 


When there is substantial difference in the 
strength of the two opposing forces, we in 
Asia, without limitations, will not be able 
to influence the issue. But where the two 
opposing forces are fairly evenly matched, 
then it is possible to make our weight felt 
in the balance.§ 


In the same interview, Mr. Nehru 
stated that if the world becomes entirely 
divided between the two major colossi, 
war becomes “very close.” Implicit in 
his policy was a belief that “the sub- 
stitution of a multilateral for the 
bilateral or near-bilateral balance of the 
immediate postwar period would make 
for a securer peace.” 7 


Tae NONALIGNED COUNTRIES AND 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


In a study entitled The United Na- 
tions and the Nonaligned Nations, 
Francis O. Wilcox, a former Assistant 
Secretary of State for International 
Organization Affairs, from 1955 to 1961, 
indicated, among other things, that in 
certain respects the nonaligned countries 
exercised influence in international af- 
fairs far greater than their economic or 
military strength could warrant. In 
reality, their military strength, even if it 
were pooled together, remains negligible 
compared to that of the two major blocs 
of power. ‘The most widespread con- 
cern, however, is with the growing 
numerical strength of the nonaligned 
in the U. N. and possible effects of this 
trend on the U. N. as diplomatic in- 
strument.” ® 


8 Coral Bell, “Nonalignment and the Power 
Balance,” Australian Outlook, Vol. 17, No, 2 
(August 1965), p. 118 

T Ibid., p. 118. 

8 Francis O, Wilcox, The United Nations 
and ihe Nonaligned Nations, Foreign Policy 
Association Headline Series, No. 155 (Sept— 
Oct., 1962), p. 14. 


Analysis of eighty of the most impor- 
tant roll-call votes during the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Sessions of the General As- 
sembly indicated that the figures did not 
reveal overwhelming pro-Soviet support 
by the nonaligned and neutralist states. 
Some 26.1 per cent of the votes of the 
nonaligned states coincided with those of 
the United States, and 29.2 per cent 
with those of the Soviet Union. The 
twenty-three African States voted 30.7 
per cent of the time with the United 
States and only 24.4 per cent for the 
Soviet Union’s position. “Most signifi- 
cant, again taking the states as a whole, 
is the fact that their votes differed from 
both the Soviet Union and the United 
States nearly one-third of the time or 
31.3 per cent.” ® 

The same study indicated, however, 
that when nonaligned states supported 
the position of the Soviet Union, it was. 
in fact the Soviet Union which identified 
itself with the aspirations of the non- 
aligned countries and not vice versa. 
The study further revealed the growing 
importance of abstentions in the voting 
procedure. This grows out of the de- 
sire of neutralist countries not to take 
sides in the East-West struggle or to 
support either of the two cold-war blocs 
“even when, in the long run, their own 
interests and professed principles are at 
stake, Accordingly, they resent what 
they consider to be any attempt on the 
part of the Soviet Union or the United 
States to utilize the U.N. for cold-war 
purposes. Moreover, they often deplore 
the consideration of explosive cold-war 
issues, such as Tibet or Hungary.” 1° 

In another study on the voting of the 
Arab States in the General Assembly, 
which reflects the new conception of 
neutralism and nonalignment in various 
degrees, it was shown that Arab states 
tended to vote with the majority of the 
Afro-Asian group. This was borne out 


8 Ibid., p. 15. 
10 Ibid., p. 17. 
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by the striking similarity between the 
voting patterns of the Arab states and 
of India. 

The study divided the issues selected 
for analysis into several categories. For 
our purpose, we are mainly concerned 
with (1) cold-war issues and (2) colo- 
nial issues. The following table illus- 
trates the Arab position on these issues 
as well as the positions of the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and India. 
Twelve issues were analyzed in the table. 
These dealt with representation of Com- 
munist China in the United Nations, 
disarmament, Hungary, peaceful uses of 
outer space, and Korea. 

With regard to colonial issues, the 
second category, the study showed that 
as a general rule, the Arab States voted 
in opposition to the colonial power in all 
issues which were interpreted as simply 
“colonial questions. 

As for the United States’ stand on 
colonial issues, the study showed that 
this country “took the side of the colo- 
nial powers in 12 out of 14 votes.” 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
voted against the colonial powers in 14 
out of 14 issues. The study cautioned, 
however, “that the U.S.S.R. adopted a 
more vehement attitude on colonial 
issues than many of the Afro-Asian 
countries themselves. Some of these 
countries appeared to feel,” concluded 
the study, “that certain Soviet proposals 
were not intended to benefit the coun- 
tries under colonial rule and subse- 
quently abstained in the voting of these 
proposals,” 44 


Common ATMS oF NEUTRALIST NATIONS 


Neutralist and nonaligned countries 
join together and demonstrate a high 
degree of unity in certain basic prin- 
ciples which experiences have indicated 

14 Voting Analysis, XIII Session of the 


United Nations General Assembly, Arab State 
Delegation Office, New York, 1959. 
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are held in common by these states. 
These common aims were summarized 
by a statement made by President 
Nasser on November 27, 1958: 


As for our international policy, it is one 
of work for easing tension now that hu- 
manity has reached a stage where it has be- 
come a necessity to end the cold war and 
lay the foundation of peace. We support 
the right to self-determination; we stand 
by all the nations that are struggling for 
their independence and work towards end- 
ing the power policies pursued by the big 
powers. We work for the hquidation of 
the spheres of influence bearing in mind 
that the independence gained be real so 
that the smaller nations wouldn’t be toys 
in the hands of the big ones. We are 
struggling for the prevention of atomic 
weapons and disarmament so that all ef- 
forts be directed towards development. 


‘President Nasser concluded his state- 
ment as follows: 


This is the patk which we pursue, This 
is why we are decermined that our policy 
be one of neutrality and nonalignment, a 
policy that works for peace, prevention of 
war and disarmament for the sake of hu- 
manity at large.1? 


Neutralism ard nonalignment, unlike 
isolationism, are policies of active 
participation in international affairs. 
Thanks to the revolution in communica- 
tions, our world has grown much smaller, 
and the Afro-Asian peoples, as rep- 
resented by their governments, have 
participated in almost every conference 
and meeting convened by the United 
Nations, whether the conference was on 
labor problems or on the law of the 
sea. This support of the United Nations 
by neutralist countries was made clear in 
a statement by an Indian source, who 
stated that the voice of the neutralist 
world will be heeded 


12 President Gemal Abdul Nasser’s Speech 
to the General Co-cperatives’ Conference, 
November 27, 1958, pp. 54-55. 


only to the extent that it emanates openly 
from a third force in the United Nations. 
Military nonalignment with the contend- 
ing power blocs should be accompanied by 
a firm commitment to promote the objec- 
tives announced at Belgrade through the 
closest co-operation among the neutralist 
countries in the United Nations.18 


At the very least, the influence of the 
neutralist and nonaligned countries in 
the United Nations can be determined 
by their number in the world body. 
Currently, 54 out of a membership of 
112 nations belong to that classification, 
although the shades and degrees of’ 
belonging to that group vary, as was 
demonstrated in the first article of the 
present issue. 

A recent study examined the signifi- 
cant aspects of the neutralist outlook 
and diplomatic approach in the United 
Nations by examining three issues: (1) ° 
colonialism, (2) the question of “bloc” 
voting and attitudes, and (3) sugges- 
tions for the “reorganization” of the 
United Nations including the Soviet 
troika proposal. 


Colonialism 


A Yugoslav commentator stated that 
“the conception of anticolonialism and 
... non-aligned policy have been identi- 
fied in a single doctrine.” ** The Ban- 
dung Conference of 1955 explicitly de- 
clared that colonialism in all its mani- 
festations is an evil which should 
speedily be brought to an end, and 
affirmed that: 


The subjection of peoples to alien subjuga- 
tion, domination and exploitation consti- 


18 Quoted by Cecil V. Crabb, Jr, in The 
Elephants and the Grass: A Study of Non- 
aligninent (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1965), p. 113, citing the Times of India, 
September 8, 1961. 

14 Ibid, p 114, citing the Review of Inter- 
national Affairs, XIII, February 20, 1962, 
pp 1-2. 
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tutes a denial of fundamental human rights 
(which) is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations and is an impediment to 
the promotion of world peace and coopera- 
tion.18 


It is evident that anticolonialism is 
the strongest force which binds the 
people of Asia and Africa together in a 
common bond of determination to erase 
any remnant of this policy in all its 
aspects and manifestations. Because 
these countries experienced for a long 
time only the Western brand of colonial- 
ism, it is understandable that they are 
more vehement in their opposition to this 
kind than to others. It should be 
emphasized, however, that the countries 
of Asia and Africa, which were few in 
1956 as members of the United Nations, 
were not indifferent to the Hungarian 
‘uprising, while at the same time an 
aggression was taking place by two 
major Western states in the invasion of 
Egypt. 


The question of “bloc” voting and at- 
titudes 


It must be emphasized once more 
thaz neutralist countries at the United 
Nations do not compose a “bloc” but 
rather a group or caucus and that, in 
Spite of many principles that bind them 
together, there exist among them at vari- 
ous times many problems and difficul- 
ties. The contention by the West, and 
especially by the United States, that 
the policies of neutralist states are often 
formulated deliberately contrary to 
Western interests is unfounded, as is 
clear when the West can examine de- 
velopments in the United Nations ob- 
jectively. The same accusation can 
come, of course, from the Soviet Union 


18 “The Final Communique of the Asian- 
African Conference,” Permanent Mission of 
the Republic of Indonesia to. the United 
Nations, p. 4. 


and its allies except in the sense that 
the people of Asia and Africa have con- 
tinuing problems and difficulties with 
the West who have dominated them in 
the past and who are still, in one form 
or another, trying to influence their 
affairs—nav their destinies—in a manner 
that fits Western ideas. 


So far as proving or disproving the 
popular contention that neutralism “‘con- 
sciously or unconsciously favors the Com- 
munist cause” is concerned, it is apparent 
that even if it could be shown that neu- 
tralists always vote with the Communist 
bloc on questions like French Togoland, we 
would still have to decide (1) whether the 
neutralists were siding with the Communist 
bloc (or vice versa) and (2) whether five, 
ten, or twenty such votes could be equated 
with neutralist support of the American 
position (or vice versa) on a vital ques- 
tion like the U. N. Congo operation. An- 
other fact that must constantly be kept in 
mind is that many vital Cold War issues, 
like Berlin, Laos, and South Vietnam, are 
not brought before the United Nations— 
frequently because the United States itself 
does not want them discussed here.*® 


The contention that neutralist and non- 
aligned countries are almost impartial in 
their voting, depending on the merit of 
the case, was eloquently illustrated by 
the late Ambassador Adlai Stevenson 
when he stated that: 


There is an illusion in some quarters that 
the so-called “Afro-Asian bloc” always 
votes with the Soviet Union against the 
so-called “Western bloc.” That is three 
mistakes in one, since in the first place, 
neither the Afro-Asians nor, in the second 
place, the Western Nations vote mechani- 
cally as blocs in the United Nations—and 
as long as each member is free to think 
for itself they never will. 

Furthermore, the record abundantly 
proves that the members from Africa and 
Asia have not been afraid to find them- 
selves voting on the same side as the 


16 Crabb, of. cH., pp. 125-126. 
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United States; indeed, on great issues they 
have been doing so very often." 


Reorganization and the troika proposal 


On September 23, 1960, the former 
Chairman of the Soviet Council of 
Ministers, Mr. Khrushchev, launched a 
surprise attack on the office of the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations 
to an extent that the late Mr. Ham- 
marskjold was considered for all prac- 
tical purposes persona non grata by 
Communist countries. Khrushchev sug- 
gested the abolition of the office of the 
Secretary-General and the substitution 
of a three-man council, “the troika,” 
one member each from the Communist, 
Western, and neutralist worlds. 

The Soviet troika proposal derived 
from the Kremlin’s recognition of five 
basic realities. (1) Increasingly, the 
United Nations was reflecting the newly 
found strength and the interests of 
neutralist community. (2) One of the 
cardinal goals of neutralist diplomacy 
in the United Nations was to maximize 
the organization’s effectiveness on the 
international scene. (3) Another neu- 
tralist goal was to bring about what 
nonaligned states regarded as long over- 
due modifications in the United Nation’s 
administrative machinery that would 
take account of changes in size, geo- 
graphic distribution, and diplomatic 
orientation of the present and future 
membership. (4) Despite the coinci- 
dence of neutralist and Communist ob- 
jectives on issues like colonialism, the 
advocates of nonalignment did not 
hesitate to oppose the Communist bloc 
on critical issues, like the Congo crisis, 
in which the Soviet Union endeavored to 
discredit both the West and the United 
Nations itself. (5) All in all, the trend 
toward a larger neutralist voice in 
United Nations affairs—repeatedly and 
loudly applauded by the Communist 


17 Ibid. (quoted by Crabb), p. 127. 


propoganda apparatus—had taken a 
turn that surprised and disconcerted 
Communist officials fully as much as it 
did the West." 

The neutralist countries opposed the 


“Soviet troika as a matter of principle 


because it weakens the world body, 
although they did not oppose the idea 
of reorganization of the Secretariat as 
such, provided that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral remained invested with proper au- 
thority by the Security Council and the 
General Assembly. The neutralist coun- 
tries wanted a Secretary-General whose 
influence would be outside the cold-war 
struggle and who would be impartial 
yet not neutral in helping lessen world 
tension and in the amelioration of the 
difficulties between the two colossi. The 
selection of Secretary-General U Thant 
is a recognition, in some form, of the . 
growing influence of neutralism and 
nonalignment in world affairs as reflected 
in the United Nations. 

In brief, the neutralist and nonaligned 
countries influence the decisions and 
tendencies of the United Nations, and 
the latter, in turn, influences the desti- 
nies of these states which find in the 
world organization not only a shield or 
protection from the dangers of global 
war, or local and limited ones, but con- 
fidence and dignity unequaled in modern 
history by the mere fact of equality of 
membership and voting. 


. . . the very size of the Asian-African 
caucus enables it to deny an overwhelming 
majority to any one. This gives the caucus 
great bargaining power. In that sense the 
new states can paralyze the United Na- 
tions. They can also elevate the organiza- 
tion to new levels of achievement as a re- 
sult of their dependence on, and attach- 
ment to, its principles and purposes.’® 


18 Ibid., pp. 128-129. 

19 Michael Brecher, The New States of 
Asia: A Political Analysis (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1963), p. 190. 
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The neutralist states perform a useful 
role in world affairs; at times they can 
mediate between the world’s two major 
blocs, and at times they can provide 
the small contingents needed for the 
United Nations peace-keeping opera- 
tions. 


At all times, in the foreseeable future, they 
offer an enormous area for genuine peace- 
ful competition between the blocs to the 
advantage of all concerned... . Most of 


all, the new states are concerned with prob- 
lems within their own subordinate systems, 
Southern Asian or African. The vast ma- 
jority want to reduce their involvement in 
and intrusions from the bloc struggle.?¢ 


20 Ibid., p. 191. See also Mary Knat-Schbull 
Keynes, “The Arab-Asian Bloc,” International 
Relations: The Journal of the David Davies 
Institute of International Studies, Vol. I 
(1954—1959). pp. 238-259; and Georges Moussa 
Dib, The Arab Bloc in the United Nations 
(Amsterdam:, Ulitgevery Djambatan, 1956), 
pp. 100-120. 


The United States and the Neutralists: A Decade 
in Perspective 


By Ceca V. Crabs, Jr. 


ABSTRACT: When nonalignment first began to attract global 
attention during the 1950’s, the initial reaction of American 
policy-makers was one of anxiety and skepticism—not to say 
outright hostility. For several years, American officials de- 
manded that nonaligned nations “choose” the side they really 
supported in the Cold War. Legislative and public reactions 
to nonalignment were, and tended for a longer period to remain, 
highly critical. Gradually, executive policy-makers began to 
modify their assessment of nonalignment. From an early stage 
of apprehension, they moved to a stage of limited co-operation 
with neutralist countries to achieve common goals. And from 
that stage, by the early 1960’s, they had gone on to endorse the 
basic idea of diplomatic nonalignment and to hold it out as the 
ultimate goal of countries like South Vietnam. This change 
did not, of course, signify official approval of all policies and 
activities of particular neutralist countries. But the over-all 
transition in American policy occurred for a number of reasons, 
not the least of which was realization in Washington that non- 
alignment had become an influential and growing movement, 
attracting the vast majority of new states in the Afro-Asian 
world. In addition, several nations once closely allied diplo- 
matically with the West also showed signs of assuming a de 
facto position of neutralism. If the public and Congress did 
not always fully comprehend these facts, executive officials real- 
ized that opposition to nonalignment, and noncollaboration 
with its exponents, could not serve as the basis of effective na- 
tional policy in a global setting characterized by growing “‘poly- 
centricity” and by a gradual erosion of rigid diplomatic pos- 
tures on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 
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N 1956 Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles called neutralism an “im- 
moral and shortsighted” concept. Al- 
most a decade later, Secretary of De- 
fense Robert McNamara stated that the 
United States had “no objection in prin- 
ciple to neutrality in the sense of non- 
alignment.” Another official found that 
“nonalignment will work to the advan- 
tage of the free world” in Africa. In 
India, Ambassador Chester Bowles told 
an audience: “We earnestly seek the 
friendship of India, but we know that 
your friendship is no more for sale now 
than was our own in the critical early 
years of our development.” + 


THE Potticy TRANSITION 


During the Eisenhower, Kennedy, and 
Johnson Administrations, the over-all 
American response to neutralism fell 
‘into four patterns. Two of these were 
essentially negative. The United States 
either opposed the principle of neutral- 
ism outright or it was indifferent to the 
efforts of certain nations to remain diplo- 
matically and militarily nonaligned. 
Two other responses were essentially 
positive. American officials endorsed 
the principle of nonalignment, and on 
a number of occasions they worked inti- 
mately with neutralist countries to 
achieve common goals.” 

The transition in policy with which 
we shall be concerned, therefore, in no 
sense was a complete innovation from 


1 For these and other official American state- 
ments in the same vein, see the editorial, “New 
Phase in Vietnam,” New York Times, May 21, 
1964; G. Mennen Williams, “Agricultural De- 
velopment in Africa,” Department of State 
Bulletin, LII (January 25, 1965), p 104; 
Chester Bowles, “India Dedicates Sharavothy 
Hydroelectric Project,” ibid (March 1, 1965), 
p. 305; and President Johnson Sends Message 
te Nonaligned Nations Conference,” ibid., LI 
(October 26, 1964), pp. 581-582. 

2 For detailed discussion of these responses, 
see Cecil V. Crabb, Jr, “American Diplomatic 
Tactics and Neutralism,” Political Science 
Quarterly, Vol LX VIII (September 1963), pp 
418-444, 


the 1950’s. Even Secretary Dulles, for 
example, found many “exceptions” to 
his well-known strictures against neu- 
tralism, and he repeatedly urged Con- 
gress not to termirate foreign aid to 
countries like Yugoslavia and India. If 
the substance of American policies to- 
ward the neutralist world under Ken- 
nedy and Johnson did not constitute an 
abrupt break with the immediate past, 
the new American approach was none- 
theless unique in =we respects. The 
tone and temper of official American at- 
titudes were often radically different. 
And the positive elements in the Ameri- 
can response after 1969 tended increas- 
ingly to outweigh the regative elements. 
In whatever degree they might occasion- 
ally be disturbed by the deliberations of 
the neutralist Belgrade Conference in 
1961, or the activities of certain non- 
aligned states in the Congo crisis, Ameri- 
can policy-makers were rapidly coming 
to terms with the neutralist movement 
in a way which would have shocked Mr. 
Dulles. 

This transition ic American policy re- 
flected official awareness of several reali- 
ties about the neutralist movement. 
Over the years, as we noted in the In- 
troduction, it had gathered strength. It 
had proved a remarkably durable and 
resilient diplomatic credo, enabling its 
followers to weather a number of diplo- 
matic storms. Far more than in the 
Dulles period, assessments in Washing- 
tion now showed recognition that neu- 
tralism was a many-faceted concept, per- 
mitting an almost infirite series of grada- 
tions in national attitudes toward East 
and West, in willingness to collaborate 
with great powers in economic or mili- 
tary spheres, in the eastward or west- 
ward orientation of Afro-Asian political 
and ideological systems, and in agree- 
ment with the West or the Communist 
bloc on given international issues. 


8 The author has dealt with these realities 
in greater detail in the Introduction to this 
symposium. 
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Some prominent neutralist nations 
might tell Washington to keep its for- 
eign aid; others might lead (or connive 
at) popular demonstrations against its 
policies toward the Congo, the Domini- 
can Republic, or South Vietnam; still 
others might sever diplomatic relations 
with it. At the same time, other neu- 
tralist behavior was fully compatible’ (or 
at least did not significantly conflict) 
with American diplomatic interests. Al- 
geria publicly denounced Communist 
Chinese attempts to “align” the nation 
with Peiping’s revolutionary viewpoint 
in world affairs vis-c-vis Moscow’s com- 
mitment to coexistence with the West. 
Officials in Kenya openly criticized Com- 
munist machinations and attempts to 
bring innumerable Soviet “technicians” 
into the new nation. Nasser’s regime in 
Egypt obviously desired continuation of 
the American “Food for Peace” pro- 
gram, issued stern orders proscribing 
Communist-party activities in the coun- 
try, and showed no interest in support- 
ing Indonesia’s campaign of “confronta- 
tion” against pro-Western Malaysia. 
Tunisia called for an Arab rapproche- 
ment with Israel. Nigeria and the Ivory 
Coast parted company with Ghana and 
Guinea over Western intervention in the 
Congo. India continued to deal harshly 
with internal Communist subversion, to 
tighten the defenses of its northern bor- 
ders against a new Chinese thrust, and 
to play a constructive role in the search 
for a peaceful resolution of the conflict 
in Southeast Asia. Ceylon elected a new 
political regime whose declared objec- 
tive was an improvement in relations 
with the West. On a global basis, neu- 
tralist viewpoints and policies often 
tended to be as untidy and inconsistent, 
and left as many loose ends, as a 
national-party platform in the United 
States. 

Another outstanding feature was con- 
spicuous in the American response to 
neutralism in the 1960’s. Far more than 


in the Eisenhower-Dulles period, Ameri- 
can officials were prone to assess the doc- 
trine of nonalignment cerrectly. Their 
approach reflected understanding that 
neutralism was not tantamount to neu- 
trality, that forces much deeper and 
more fundamental than diplomatic 
blindness or ingrained anti-Westernism 
supported the movement, and that in a 
preponderance of cases the theory and 
practice of nonalignment could be recon- 
ciled with the objectives of the United 
States in global affairs. American offi- 
cials were aware that nonalignment was 
a natural foreign-policy stance for new 
states emerging from a prolonged period 
of Western tutelage. Attitudes and poli- 
cies in Washington were geared to the 
realization that—even without the added 
burdens and internal stresses caused by 
active cold-war involvement-——regimes in 
Ghana or Tanzania or Iraq were hard- 
pressed to make national independence 
a meaningful reality and to achieve 
even a small portion of the goals de- 
manded by the masses. Policy-makers 
were cognizant that, currently, and for 
many years to come, the principal con- 
tribution such nations could make to 
international stability was to safeguard 
their own national independence, to 
solve pressing domestic problems, to play 
a modest role in dealing with regional 
disputes, and, perhaps, to make a lim- 
ited contribution to United Nations 
peace-keeping activities along the Israeli- 
Egyptian frontier, in Yemen, in the 
Congo, and on Cyprus. 

Deeper American understanding of 
the neutralist mentality was particularly 
evident with respect to the central tenet 
of this diplomatic credo. This was reali- 
zation that an indissoluble bond existed 
between a position of nonalignment and 
Afro-Asian nationalism. The two con- 
cepts re-enforced each other, and the 
latter was perhaps the major source of 
the neutralist impulse. To the neutralist 
mind, nonalignment between cold-war 
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power groupings and independence in 
national policy-formulation were insepa- 
table ideas. Nonalignment both symbo- 
lized such independence and made its 
continuation possible. Under Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson, American offi- 
cials perceived this relationship. “Afri- 
cans,” said a high-ranking official early 
in 1965, “have worked hard for their 
independence, and they will not abandon 
it to an alien ideology of any kind.” 
Similarly, a White House communiqué, 
issued when the President of India vis- 
ited Washington in 1963, referred to a 
“large measure of agreement” between 
the United States and India “on basic 
values and objectives.” * 

There was a tendency during the 
1950’s for American officials to be ap- 
prehensive about neutralist affinities 
with the Communist bloc, and as the 

- years passed, policy-makers remained 
aware of the coincidence of viewpoints 
between members of the neutralist com- 
munity and Communist nations on a 
number of international issues. On the 
problem of Germany, the Western role 
in the Congo crisis, the financial dispute 
deadlocking the United Nations, and 
American intervention in Southeast Asia 
and in the Dominican Republic—toward 
these and other international questions, 
neutralist and Communist points of view 
were sometimes identical. 


UNDERLYING CAUSES 


But the impact of this fact was con- 
siderably softened by official American 
awareness of four facts: (1) In many 
cases (as in the Congo crisis) the phe- 
nomenon was literally cotncidental— 
since African apprehension about West- 
ern intentions in the Congo, or Arab mis- 


*G Mennen Williams, “U.S. Objectives and 
Refugee Relief Programs in Africa,” Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, Vol LII (February 15, 
1965), p. 220; and the White House communi- 
qué on June 4, 1963, as reproduced in Docu- 
ments on American Foreign Relations, 1963 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1964), pp. 273-274. 


givings about Western policies toward 
Israel, needed no outside Communist 
stimulation; (2) on other issues (like 
disarmament) the Soviet Union and its 
satellites frequently made a deliberate 
effort to identify with the neutralist na- 
tions and to prove communism’s affinity 
with “progressive” and “peace-loving” 
forces throughout the Afro-Asian world; 
(3) total agreement on key international 
issues—as the histcry of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
continually demonstrated—was not a 
requirement for the maintenance of cor- 
dial and constructive relations among 
nations in the free world; and (4) how- 
ever official and public American opinion 
might react to neutralist policies toward 
a variety of international questions, no 
credible evidence existed that these poli- 
cies could be attributed to neutralist 
subservience to, or desire to serve the 
interests of, the Communist bloc. 
Indeed, a key conviction underlying 
the new American response to neutral- 
ism was that, if nations dedicated to 
nonalignment rejected military associ- 


ation with the West, or formulation of 


their policies in Washington, London, 
and Paris, they were no less zealously 
on guard against encroachments by 
Moscow and Peiping. 

In the final analysis, Afro-Asian na- 
tionalism provided a far sturdier barrier 
against Communist penetration of the 
free world than Western-sponsored mili- 
tary alliances like the Baghdad Pact and 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO). Uncer Secretary of State 
Averell Harrimar, for example, in 1963 
found “growing understanding that 
Communism is antizhetical to Arab na- 
tionalist aspirations.” He alluded to 
“an increasing appreciation of the dan- 
gers of the ‘new imperialism’ which runs 
directly counter to Arab aspirations for 
independence, and for neutralism” And 
he concluded: “No Arab country un- 
questioningly supports Soviet positions 
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on international issues.” Shortly be- 
fore his death, President Kennedy 
pointed out that not one among the 
nearly fifty new nations joining the 
United Nations had succumbed to com- 
munism.® More recently, another official 
has said that, in spite of well-organized 
and intensive efforts to penetrate Africa, 
Communists have “had far less success 
than they expected—in the Congo, in 
Guinea, and elsewhere. There is no 
Communist satellite in Africa.” 7 Com- 
munism, in fact, had far less success in 
these settings than most Americans ex- 
pected during the 1950’s. In their rela- 
tions with East and West alike, the neu- 
tralist nations have demanded that they 
be treated according to the Kantian 
principle of regarding them as ends, not 
merely as means to serve purposes fash- 
ioned in Washington or Moscow. 

Another factor inducing a re- 
examination of neutralism under Ken- 
nedy and Johnson has been awareness 
that on a multitude of crucial inter- 
national issues, the diplomatic interests 
of the United States and of most non- 
aligned nations substantially coincide. 
In many cases, neutralist states are in 
a position to contribute, sometimes 
uniquely, to the fulfillment of American 
foreign-policy goals. Recognition of 
this fact has guided American policy to- 
ward the Congo crisis, the Sino-Indian 
conflict, the Cuban missile episode, ef- 
forts to improve the effectiveness of the 
United Nations, and, most recently, the 
contest in Southeast Asia. Referring to 
the Cuban episode, for example, Secre- 
tary of State Rusk has said that the 
United States not only received diplo- 
matic support from its NATO allies; 
it also “had powerful support, much of 
it private, behind the scenes, from the 
nonaligned countries, who wished us well 

5 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 
op. cit., pp. 257-258. 

8 Ibid., p. 7 

7 Wiliams, “U S Objectives and Refugee 
Relief Programs in Africa,” op. ct. p. 220. 


in coming through that in a way that 
was Satisfactory to the free world.” 8 In 
the midst of the deepening conflict in 
Vietnam, officials in India were informed 
“that the United States would welcome 
their help in exploring Communist inten- 
tions and in explaining American views, 
particularly during [Prime Minister] 
Shastri’s forthcoming visit to Moscow.” ® 
And, in an unusually conciliatory reply 
to an overture by neutralist countries 
urging negotiations to settle the South- 
east Asian crisis, President Johnson said 
that the United States welcomed “the 
concern and interests” of neutralist 
states in taking “any initiative in bring- 
ing peace to any part of the world.” 
He termed the neutralist overture “a 
constructive contribution to the effort 
for peace.” 1° 

By the 1960’s, officials also evinced a 
new understanding of nonalignment be- 
cause they were required to make a 
virtue out of a necessity. A State De- 
partment official declared in 1964 that 


the tide of the cold war has definitely 
turned. There is an unmistakable move- 
ment away from a bipolar confrontation 
of the two superpowers toward a more di- 
versified world. We are moving from a 
period of dangerously abnormal simplifica- 
tion into a period of more relatively nor- 
mal diversity. 


And Mr. Harlan Cleveland observed 
several months later in discussing the 


8“A Conversation with Dean Rusk,” De- 
partment of State Bulletin, LII (January 18, 
1965), p. 74. 

®See the dispatch by Robert Kleiman in 
The New York Times, March 29, 1965. After 
arriving in Moscow, Prime Minister Shastri 
endeavored “to keep Russia from joining in 
China’s vigorous anti-American position in 
Southeast Asia” Shastri was expected to 
“push for Soviet backing” of India’s proposal 
“for an African-Asian peace force to maintain 
a cease-fire in Vietnam.” The New York 
Times, May 13, 1965, dispatch by J. Anthony 
Lukas. 

10 For the text of President Johnson’s reply 
to the neutralist declaration, see The New 
York Times, April 9, 1965. 
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policy implications of a “world of 
diversity”: 


This vision of a world of cultural plural- 
ism, of independent nations following their 
own historic bent, diverse in social sys- 
ters, economic orders, and political creeds 

. is anything but visionary. What is 
visionary—because it cannot come to pass 
—is the Communist conception of a uni- 
versal dogma. 


The inescapable fact was that by the 
Kennedy-Johnson period, many long- 
standing and seemingly permanent cold- 
war diplomatic alignments and attitudes 
were dissolving; they were being super- 
seded by new viewpoints and diplomatic 
relationships demanding modifications in 
American policy. Behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, the post-Stalin era had witnessed 
sweeping innovations in Soviet domestic 

. programs. Fundamental changes also 
began to emerge in relationships between 
the Soviet Union and its European satel- 
lites. In some cases (like Rumania and 
Poland), a nascent form of diplomatic 
nonalignment became discernible. More- 
over, the house of Marx continued to be 
shaken by a continuing political earth- 
quake, the Sino-Soviet dispute. The 
tremors generated by conflicts between 
Moscow and Peiping in some periods 
threaten to divert global attention from 
cold-war antagonisms. Within the 
Western alliance, Gaullism signified the 
resurgence of a prosperous, increasingly 
vigorous Europe, whose nations were 
less inclined than ever to follow Ameri- 
can leadership docilely. As the original 
size of the United Nations doubled, to 
a current membership of 114 nations, 
new concerns and political alignments 
came to the fore. At the United Na- 
tions Trade and Development Confer- 


11 Thomas L. Hughes, “Making the World 
Safe for Diversity,” Department of State Bul- 
letin, LI (July 6, 1965), p. 7; and Harlan 
Cleveland, “The Evolution of Rising Responsi- 
bility,” ibid., LIZ (January 4, 1965), p. 11 


ence in 1964, for example, one Ameri- 
can official discerned minimum interest 
among the participants in the East-West 
conflict. A “new North-South conflict 
of interest has appeared” in global af- 
fairs, he declared; this may well “be the 
trend of the future” 1° The tendency 
of more than fifty Afro-Asian states to 
embrace nonalignment, therefore, was 
but one manifestazion of an historic 
tendency with which American policy- 
makers were obliged to come to terms. 
In Europe, Africa, the Arab world, Asia, 
and Latin America there was an inclina- 
tion to question hallowed cold-war dog- 
mas and dicta, to reappraise the basic 
assumptions of national policy, to evalu- 
ate anew existing diplomatic commit- 
ments, to establish new international 
relationships, and to recast national atti- 
tudes on a host of global issues. If their 
policies were to reflect reality, American 
officials were required to forge new re- 
sponses to these emerging forces in the 
global environment. 

Another factor prompting a trans- 
formation in American policy toward 
neutralism was increasing awareness that 
older explanations of the origins, nature, 
and goals of the neutralist movement 
could not withstanc critical examina- 
tion and could not serve constructively 
as the underpinnings of national policy. 
During the 1950’s, prevailing theories 
and explanations—variously attributing 
nonalignment to the existence of a policy 
vacuum, to political immaturity, to in- 
grained anti-Westernism, to naïveté 
about communism, to an inability to be 
“realistic” in assessing American and 
Soviet moves on the world scene, to 
incurable myopia among  neutralist 
policy-makers, or to other irrational in- 
fluences upon the policy process—such 
evaluations ranked with the devil theory 


12 See The New York Times, April 6, 1965, 
dispatch by Kathleen McLaughlin; ibid., May 
31, 1965; and the letter to the editor by Mr. 
Orin Lehman in ibid., June 18, 1964. 
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of war or the conspiracy theory of why 
the West lost China to Communism. All 
such explanations were inherently sus- 
pect because they were much too simple, 
because they often substituted emotional 
reactions for dispassionate analysis, be- 
cause they usually required no changes 
in our own dominant attitudes, and be- 
cause they were normally too flattering 
to our own egos. 

In reassessing earlier American re- 
sponses to neutralism, officials were not, 
needless to say, required now to romanti- 
cize the doctrine, to accept uncritically 
all of its ethical and moral pretensions, 
and certainly not to agree in every re- 
spect with viewpoints espoused in West 
Africa or East Asia. Fully as much as 
in the 1950’s, American officials could 
remain convinced that on certain inter- 
national issues neutralist viewpoints 
were unrealistic or simply erroneous. 
Ample realization existed in Washington 
that neutralist states often exaggerated 
their own impact upon international 
politics, misconstrued American motives, 
credited Moscow and Peiping with a 
reasonableness and a desire for cordial 
relations which the State Department 
did not share, and operated on the basis 
of stereotypes distorting their under- 
standing of events in the outside world. 
But it was no less apparent that neutral- 
ist states had no monopoly on policy 
lacunae; nor could it be convincingly 
argued that neutralism per se required, 
or inherently led to such policy defi- 
ciencies. In brief, executive policy- 
makers attempted to distinguish more 
discerningly between the essence and the 
excrescences of the neutralist movement, 
between the norm and the departures 
from the norm, between dominant and 
persistent neutralist behavior patterns 
and isolated, untypical patterns. 

A further realization prompting new 
American responses to neutralism was 
identified early in 1965, by Under Sec- 
retary of State George Ball, who told a 


Senate committee that the abrupt 
American termination of aid to Egypt in 
1956 


. .. triggered a swift chain reaction. Egypt 
nationalized the Suez Canal. Egypt was, 
itself, attacked. The Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany’s pipeline was cut. Our aviation 
rights were disrupted. The Communist 
Party gained many adherents in the area, 
and Soviet influence was substantially ex- 
panded throughout the Near East 


The lesson of the Aswan Dam episode, 
Ball admitted candidly, had “served to 
shape United States policy during the 
past five years.” 15 Two years earlier, 
in discussing public and legislative criti- 
cism of American aid to neutralist coun- 
tries openly disagreeing with some as- 
pects of American policy, or engaging 
in conduct inimical to American inter- 
ests, President Kennedy declared: 


. . . these threats from the United States 
[that we] are going to cut off all aid is a 
great temptation to borrowing countries to 
say, “Cut it off.” I mean, they’re national- 
ists, they’re proud, they’re, in many cases, 
radical. I don’t think threats from Capi- 
tol Hill will bring the results which are 
frequently hoped. Quiet work may not 
bring it. 
Abrupt withdrawal of American aid to 
Egypt in 1956, the President noted, had 
not induced Egypt “to follow us. It 
produced the opposite results.” 1* 
Whatever executive, legislative, or 
public opinion in the United States 
might think of Ghana’s internal political 
ideology, Algeria’s warm reception to 
visitors from behind the Iron Curtain, 
Kenya’s behavior during the Congo 
crisis, or Burma’s friendly relations with 


18 “Department Asks for Flexibility on Sur- 
plus Food Sales to U A R.” Department of 
State Bulletin, LII (February 22, 1965), p. 263. 

14See the text of President Kennedy’s news 
conference on November 14, 1963, in Docu- 
ments on American Foreign Relations, 1963, 
op. cit, p. 266. 
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Communist China, experience since the 
Dulles era had made one fact incontro- 
vertible, Inflexible opposition to neu- 
tralism, accompanied by refusal to col- 
laborate with nonaligned countries to 
achieve common purposes, had to be 
abandoned simply because it did not 
work. In some cases (notably in rela- 
tions with Cambodia and Indonesia) no 
conceivable approach apparently worked 
to preserve reasonably cordial relations 
with the United States. But in the vast 
majority of cases involving neutralist na- 
tions, American policy-makers had con- 
cluded that an approach predicated upon 
rejection of neutralism, coupled with ef- 
forts to coerce neutralists into a position 
of closer diplomatic association with the 
West, accomplished little more than af- 
fording new opportunities for mischief 
-by Moscow and Peiping. If India had 
not been diverted from a neutralist 
course by its traumatic encounter in the 
Himalayas with Communist China—or 
if, six years earlier, Egypt had not been 
permanently alienated from the West by 
the Anglo-French-Israeli attack—then 
Yugoslavia was not likely to abandon 
nonalignment by the revocation of 
American trading concessions; Ghana 
could not be expected to become more 
pro-Western because of Washington’s re- 
fusal to assist with the Volta River 
project; and Iraq could not be counted 
upon to enter a Western alliance be- 
cause the United States was unwilling 
to furnish it with modern military 
equipment. As the American refusal to 
aid the new state of Guinea in its post- 
independence period demonstrated, the 
most likely consequence of such an 
American approach was to open the door 
to dramatic Communist gestures of 
friendship and solicitude for neutralist 
nations.*® 


16 The sequence of events in Guinea, after 
that nation received its independence in 1958, 
was peculiarly instructive. President Sekou 
Touré requested Soviet assistance; a flood of 


Yet perhaps the most persuasive force 
producing a new American response to 
neutralism has been offcial recognition 
of a long-standing, increasingly embar- 
rassing dilemma in American relations 
with neutralist governments. The di- 
lemma could be stated simply. It arose ` 
out of the fact that, on the one hand, 
the United States was the acknowledged 
leader of the free world, whose ideologi- 
cal watchwords were self-determination, 
freedom from exterral intervention, lib- 
erty, equa:ity, and Lurran dignity—pre- 
cepts which the American society accused 
the Soviet Union of viclating in its rela- 
tions with Hungary and Communist 
China of violating in its treatment of 
Tibet. American opposition to neutral- 
ism, on the other hand, appeared to deny 
these very values and to insist upon 
willing conformity with American diplo- 
matic positions by weeker states in Eu- 
rope, Africa, the Middle East, and Asia. 
To extol freedom in policy-formulation 
as a dominant Western cold-war goal, 
and to deny it as a basis for relations 
with neutralist countries, was a contra- 
diction too patent tc be ignored. As 
long as it existed, Communist policy- 
makers possessed a kighly effective in- 
strument for undermining American in- 
fluence throughout the neutralist zone. 

Events had indica-ed only one con- 
structive resolution o: the dilemma: ac- 


Commurist “technicians’ threatened to inun- 
date the country Western commentators 
quickly concluded that Guinea had become 
the first Soviet “bridgehcad” in Africa Then, 
by the end of 1961, the picture changed ab- 
ruptly, when Touré expeled the Soviet Ambas- 
sador and his retinue :or conspiring against 
Conakry’s authority. Thereafter, in common 
with mary other nevctraist states, Touré made 
it plain that Gumea plenned to enter neither 
the Western nor the Communist camp. For 
more detailed discussior, see David Hapgood, 
“Guinea’s First Five Years,” Current History, 
Vol. XLV (December 1363), pp. 355-361, and 
David Halberstam, ‘Tcuré’s Country—‘Africa 
Incarnate, ” The New York Times Magazine 
(July 8, 1962), pp. 10, 17-20. 
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cepting the right of nations to remain 
nonaligned and assisting them to pre- 
serve this position. The dominant motif 
in this approach was succinctly ex- 
pressed by the Director of the United 
States Information Agency in 1964, who 
` said that a basic goal of American policy 
“is to create a world where the weak 
may safely disagree with the strong— 
and vice versa.” 1° In the same period, 
Secretary of State Rusk referred to “two 
fundamentally conflicting concepts of 
organizing the affairs of men.” One was 
the idea of 


. a world of independent nations, each 
with its own institutions and culture, but 
cooperating with each other to preserve 
the peace and promote their mutual inter- 
ests. . . . The other opposing concept is a 
world regimented under communism.?7 


And in defining American aims in South- 
east Asia, President Johnson pointed 
out that “Americans and Asians are 
dying for a world where each people 
may choose its own path to change.” 
Stability in Asia, the President added, 
“demands an independent South Viet- 
nam-—-securely guaranteed and able to 
shape its own relationships io all others, 
free from outside interference, tied to 
no alliance, a military base for no other 
country.” 18 If the United States was 
committing its military manpower and 
resources on a vast scale to achieve this 
goal in South Vietnam, it made no sense 
to oppose national attachment to it 
among the new states of Africa, the 
Arab world, or Asia. 

From the vantage point both of 
ideological consistency and of effective 


16 Carl T Rowan, “USIA. Building Bridges 
of Peace in a Changing World,” Department 
of State Bulletin, LI (December 28, 1964), p. 
909. 

17 Dean G Rusk, “Man and Nature,” ibid. 
(November 2, 1964), p. 618. 

18 See the text of President Johnson’s speech 
on Vietnam in The New York Times, April 8, 
1965. 
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national policy, the only conceivable 
position which the United States could 
take toward the concept of nonalign- 
ment was expressed by Secretary of 
State Rusk, who said early in 1965 that 
there were “a number of independent 
countries who have a right to be free and 
independent. We are not interested in 
having them as allies. We have more 
than 40 allies.” Rusk observed that 


we have no problem with a Southeast Asia 
which is made up of independent and se- 
cure nations who may elect to be non- 
aligned. We are not looking for allies. 
We do believe those nations have the right 
to make those choices for themselves.19 


In whatever degree such a verdict 
collided with residual public and legisla- 
tive apprehensions about neutralism, ex- 
ecutive officials could legitimately re- 
gard a viable position of nonalignment ` 
as a vindication of free-world ideological 
principles vis-à-vis those advocated be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Neutralists 
might continue to irritate American 
sensibilities by permitting mobs to at- 
tack United States Information Agency 
(USIA) libraries; they might some- 
times agree with Communist positions 
on disarmament or the Congo; they 
might express unflattering comments 
about American involvement in Asia or 
Latin America; and they might seem 
overly preoccupied with racial strife in 
the United States. But the transcendent 
fact about such behavior was that, in 
the overwhelming majority of cases, it 
represented the conduct of free govern- 
ments, determined to play their own 
role in global affairs without outside 
dictation by East or West. The ideo- 
logical, political, and diplomatic values 
espoused by the free world could be 
reconciled with this fact; those of the 
Communist bloc could not. Not un- 
typically, one of the best formulations 


19“A Conversation with Dean Rusk,” op. 
cit., pp. 63-64. 
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of this idea came from President Ken- 
nedy, who said that the United States 
sought “a peaceful world community of 
free and independent states, free to 
choose their own future and their own 
system so long as it does not threaten 
the freedom of others.” Some nations, 
the President said: 


.. . may choose forms and ways that we 
would not choose for ourselves, but it is 
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not for us that they are choosing. We can 
welcome diversity—the Communists can- 
not. For we offer a world of choice—and 
they offer the world of coercion and the 
way of the past shows clearly that free- 
dom, not coercion, is the way of the fu- 
ture.?° 


20 Quoted in House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, Hearings on Forcign Assistance Act of 
1962, 87th Congress, 2rd Session (Washington, 
D.C., 1962), p. 614. 
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OVIET interest in the regions of the 
world which have espoused neutral- 
ism had its origins in V. I. Lenin’s Im- 
perialism, the Highest Stage of Capital- 
ism. It was contended in this work 
that “capitalism” was endeavoring to 
postpone its demise by acquiring colonies 
for investment of surplus capital and for 
cheap labor, new markets, and cheaper 
raw materials and, supposedly, to maxi- 
mize profits. With this theoretical basis, 
the Soviet leadership—after having ob- 
tained a power base in the Russian 
Soviet Republic—had the newly founded 
Communist International take up the 
“national and colonial questions” at its 
Second Congress in July 1920. The 
theses adopted at that time called for a 
two-pronged attack which would unite 
the forces of the (Communist-led) in- 
_ dustrial proletariat of the capitalist 
countries with national liberation move- 
ments in the colonies. Thus, the Soviet 
regime was prepared to utilize “bour- 
geois democratic” nationalists in the 
campaign against “imperialism’”—as de- 
fined in the Communist lexicon. 

In practice, this meant that Moscow 
would champion the right of national 
self-determination in colonial countries 
while denying free exercise of this right 
in the non-Russian territories of the 
defunct Russian Empire to which it was 
able to assert a claim. Stalin, in an 
article entitled “Our Tasks in the 
Orient” (published in the March 2, 1919 
issue of Pravda), spoke of the need for 
a “bridge between the proletarian revolu- 
tion of the West and the anti-imperialist 
movement of the Orient creating in this 
way an all-embracing ring around the 
expiring imperialism.” * Yet Soviet 
interest in the colonial peoples prior to 
World War II was confined to but a few 
countries and bore little in the way of 
results. The Baku Congress of Peoples 
of the Orient in September 1920, with 

1]. V. Stalin, Socktneniya (Moscow, 1947), 
TV, pp. 238 f. ; 
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its effort to enlist Moslem support in 
a drive to oust the British from the Near 
East, was hardly a success. The attempt 
to utilize the Kuomintang in the mid- 
1920’s resulted in the utter failure of 
Soviet policy in China in 1927, The 
effort to obtain a foothold in Afghanistan 
by supporting King Amanullah’s reform 
movement led to zhe monarch’s ouster 
in 1928. 


STALINGT PoLICY 


Despite the expression of great in- 
terest in the “anti-imperialist” struggle, 
the adoption of theses and resolutions, 
and the giving of tactical advice to Com- 
munist parties, Soviet foreign policy in 
the 1930’s and 1940’s was oriented pri- 
marily toward Europe. Prior to 1939, 
and again from 1941 to 1945, interest 
in an anti-German alliance tended to 
reduce Soviet involvement in the “anti- 
colonial” movement. The primacy of 
Moscow's European interest was also 
testified to by Soviet policy in eastern 
Europe after 1945, the Soviet position 
on Germany, and the military occupa- 
tion of eastern Germany and eastern 
Austria. However, this did not prevent 
Moscow from demanding a trusteeship 
over Libya in 1645 or from annexing 
Japanese territory or from exerting 
pressure upon Iran and Turkey in 1945- 
1946. 

The establishment of the Cominform 
in September 1947, with its exclusively 
European membership, led to a re- 
affirmation of the “two camps” doctrine. 
This rigid view saw the world divided 
into an “anti-imperialist and democratic” 
camp (consisting of the Soviet Union 
and the Communist .“people’s democ- 
racies”) and that of the United States 
and Great Britain which allegedly “aim 
at the strengthening of imperialism and 
the choking of democracy.” This dog- 
matic thesis ignored other countries, ex- 
cept for a passing reference to “China, 
Indonesia and South America” whose 
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“economic and political subjugation,” 
along with that of Europe, was said to 
be desired by the United States aided 
by the “capitalist tycoons of Germany 
and Japan.” ? Thus, no third camp was 
recognized, and the granting of inde- 
pendence to India (1947) and Burma 
(1948) was regarded in Moscow as 
spurious. In 1948, Communists in 
Burma, India, Indonesia, Malaya, and 
the Philippines were urged to adopt in- 
surgency tactics; guerrilla warfare broke 
out in those countries. However, such 
a policy antagonized the “national 
bourgeoisie,” led to massive repression, 
and necessitated adoption of other 
tactics designed to repair the damage to 
the Communist position. 

At the Nineteenth Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU), in October 1952, Stalin de- 
nounced the bourgeoisie in general and 
apparently without exception: “Now the 
bourgeoisie sells the nation’s rights and 
independence for dollars. The banner 
of national independence and national 
sovereignty has been cast overboard.” 
He called upon the “representatives of 
the Communist and democratic parties 
[present at the Congress] to lift this 
banner and . . . become the leading 
force of the nation. There is nobody 
else to lift it.’* The lengthy report of 
the Central Committee, delivered by 
Georgii Malenkov, largely ignored the 
“third world” except to make critical 
reference to foreign military bases in 
Egypt, Iran, Syria, Morocco, and Tun- 
isia. Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey 
were referred to as “American colonies.” 
It was pointed out that the colonial sys- 
tem was disintegrating in China, Korea, 
and Vietnam and that contradictions be- 
tween the colonial powers and the colo- 
nies had intensified. In accordance with 
Stalin’s last published work, much was 


2 Bolshevik, No. 19, October 15, 1957, pp. 
11-13. 
8 Pravda, October 15, 1952. 
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made of the development of "two paral- 
lel world markets”—that of the ‘“peace- 
ful democratic camp” and that of the 
“aggressive imperialist camp’”—moving 
in opposite directions, the one growing 
and the other shrinking. This formula- 
tion implied a new offensive in the “third 
world” with a different set of weapons.* 


Tue NEw STRATEGY 


Soviet appreciation of the uses of 
neutrals and neutralists began to mani- 
fest itself gradually after Stalin’s death. 
In the summer of 1953 Moscow offered 
its first contribution to the United Na- 
tions Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance. In 1954 the Soviet Union 
joined the International Labor Organ- 
ization and the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO)—as did Ukraine and | 
Belorussia. Extended Soviet member- 
ship in international organizations was 
to provide new opportunities for con- 
tacts with representatives from neutralist 
states." 

A number of events which occurred in 
1955 made it evident that interest in 
nonaligned countries was becoming a 
significant feature of Soviet foreign 
policy. The signing of the Austrian 
State Treaty on May 15, which provided 
for Austria’s military neutrality, and 
the extension on September 19 of the 
Soviet-Finnish Treaty of Friendship, 
Co-operation and Mutual Assistance for 


4 Pravda, October 6, 1962. For a study of 
the Stalinist origins of the post-Stalin foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union, see Marshall D. 
Shulman, Stalin’s Foreign Policy Reappraised 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1963). 

5For treatments of this phase of Soviet 
pobcy, see Alvin Z. Rubinstein, The Soviets 
in International Organizations: Changing 
Policy Toward Developing Countries, 1953- 
1963 (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1964); and Harold K. Jacobson, The 
U.S.S.R. and the UN?s Economic and Social 
Activities (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1963). 
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twenty years (reaffirming Finland’s 
neutral status) indicated that non- 
aligned states could serve Soviet inter- 
ests under certain conditions. The de- 
cision to effect a reconciliation with 
Tito’s Yugoslavia in June 1955 was 
probably prompted in part by a desire 
to develop contacts of the kind that 
Belgrade had successfully established 
with such countries as Egypt and India. 
The success of Communist China at the 
Bandung Conference of Afro-Asian 
States in April—in which Moscow did 
not participate—undoubtedly made the 
Soviet leaders aware of the desirability 
of operating in this arena. 

The Soviet decision to deliver arms 
to Egypt in September 1955 marked a 
significant breakthrough, designed to 
demonstrate to the Arab states and to 
_ the Western capitals Moscow’s dis- 
satisfaction with efforts to establish a 
Middle Eastern military alliance. Soviet 
involvement in the Middle East was not 
only an effort to win Arab support but 
also a response to the formation of the 
Baghdad Pact (later called CENTO or 
Central Treaty Organization) and an 
attempt to make certain that no Arab 
state other than Iraq would join the 
alliance. The move was also intended 
to give notice that the Soviet Union 
could set the pace in any Middle 
Eastern arms race whether between the 
Arabs and Israel or between neutralist 
and “pro-Western” regimes. When 
former Pravda editor Dmitrii T. 
Shepilov became Soviet foreign minister 
in June 1956, one of his first tasks was 
to visit Egypt, Syria, and Lebanon and 
to equate the Baghdad Pact with West- 
ern colonialism. 


New THEORETICAL Basis 


It is ironic that the Soviet offensive 
in the “third world” and the decision 
to export arms to certain neutralist 
states should have coincided with “de- 
Stalinization” and the “peaceful co- 
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existence’ gambit. The theoretical line 
for this new aspect of Soviet foreign 
policy was first laid down by N. S. 
Khrushchey at the Twentieth Congress 
of the CPSU in February 1956 and 
was developed in the 1961 Party Pro- 
gram adopted at the Twenty-Second 
Congress. At the Twentieth Congress 
the primacy of the struggle for “peace” 
was affirmed, and it was announced that 
the nonaligned and underdeveloped coun- 
tries should be enlisted in this cause. 
Although the United States was still 
depicted as desiring the preservation of 
its dominant position in the “capitalist” 
world, pointed rečerence was made to 
the more than 1.2 billion people who 
had been freed from “colonial and 
semicolonial” status. India—which 
Khrushchev and Soviet premier Bul- 
ganin had visited in November and 
December of 1955—was flatteringly re- 
ferred to as “one of the great powers 
of the world.” $ 

Khrushchev announced that the 
“former colonies and semicolonies” 
would have to obtain “economic inde- 
pendence”—in addition to the political 
independence which they had achieved 
—and that they could obtain “modern 
equipment” from the “countries of 
socialism without having to pay for it 
with ooligations of a political or mili- 
tary character.” * They would not have 

8 XX Sezd Kommunisticheskoi Partti So- 
vetskogo Soyuza, stenograficheskii otchet 
(Moscow, 1956), I, p. 27. 

1 Ibid., p 25. The emphasis upon India was 
reminiscent of Lenin’s revealing comment in 
his last article, “Better Less, But Better,” 
published in the March 4, 1923 issue of 
Pravda: “In the final analysis, the outcome of 
the struggle will be determined by the fact that 
Russia, India and China, etc. constitute the 
overwhelming majority of the [world’s] popu- 
lation. And it is namely this majority of the 
population that has been drawn into the 
struggle for its hberation with extraordinary 
rapidity during the past few years so that in 
this respect there cannot be the slightest 
shadow of doubt regarding the final outcome 
of the world struggle. In this sense the final 
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to beg from their “former oppressors.” 
Opposition to the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO) and the Bagh- 
dad Pact was equated with the preser- 
vation of national independence. The 
recognition by Khrushchev of various 
“forms of transition to socialism” laid 
the groundwork for collaboration with 
the “national bourgeoisie’ in these 
countries, preparatory to establishing a 
“broad national front” which local Com- 
munists would ultimately dominate. 

The 1961 CPSU Program called for 
an alliance of the “working class, the 
peasantry, the national bourgeoisie and 
the democratic intelligentsia” to bring 
about “radical changes in the social and 
economic spheres” which would make 
independence real, since, in the Com- 
munist view, political independence 
alone is “unstable and will become ficti- 
tious.” The class struggle in the emerg- 
ing nations is temporarily muted in or- 
der to pursue the “anti-imperialist and 
anti-feudal struggle,” but the national 
bourgeoisie is seen as an uncertain and 
“vacillating” ally whose co-operation 
can be prolonged only by a growing 
Communist movement based on the 
“alliance of the working class and the 
peasantry.” With the resumption of 
the class struggle—‘‘as the contradic- 
tions between the working people and 
the propertied classes grow’—the na- 
tional bourgeoisie will manifest ‘“an 
increasing inclination to compromise 
with imperialism and domestic reac- 
tion.” 8 








victory of socialism is fully and unconditionally 
assured.” V. I. Lenin, Sochineniya, 4th ed. 
(Moscow, 1952), XXXIII, p. 458. 

8 XXII S'ezd Kommunisticheskoi Parti So- 
vetskogo Soyuza, stenograficheskii otchet 
(Moscow, 1962), II, pp. 261-264. For a 
discussion of the ambiguity and instrumental 
nature of the concept of the “national bour- 
geoisie” see Hugh Seton-Watson’s “The ‘Na- 
tional Bourgeoisie’ in Soviet Strategy,” in his 
Nationalism and Communism (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1964), pp. 203-221. A 
collection of Soviet writings on developing 
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In order to provide a model and dis- 
courage retrogression, Soviet theorists 
have developed the concept of “national 
democracy,” which is to provide a 
transition to Soviet-style “socialism.” 
This form is to assure the simultaneous 
development of national and class con- 
sciousness and is to be based on a “bloc 
of all the progressive, patriotic forces 
fighting to win complete national in- 
dependence and broad democracy.” In 
these settings, an effort is made to treat 
Communist interests, patriotism, and 
national interests as synonymous. Thus 
the “national democracies” must permit 
Communist parties to pursue their goals. 
“National democracies” cannot be anti- 
Communist but must be anti-Western 
and must reject the notion of a Com- 
munist menace. They must institute 
“radical land reforms,” oust foreign 
monopolies, nationalize industry, and 
pursue “anticapitalist” policies. Above 
all, they must pursue an “independent 
foreign policy of peace’ and must 
neither belong to any “imperialist” 
alliance system nor permit “capitalist” 
military bases on their soil. They must 
be friendly to the Soviet Union.® 

Since “national democracies” must 
combat imperialism in all its forms, the 
vague concept of “neocolonialism” has 
been devised. This elastic formula in- 
cludes even the most indirect forms of 
control by the imperialists. Thus eco- 
countries has been edited by Thomas P. 
Thornton, The Third World in Soviet Per- 
spective (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1964}. Also see the relevant chapters in 
Cyril E. Black and Thomas P. Thornton 
(eds.), Communism and Revolution (Prince- 
ton, NJ.: Princeton University Press, 1964) 
and in Zbigniew Brzezinski (ed.), Africa and 
the Communist World (Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1963). 

9 These criteria are also evident in the 
December 1960 “Statement of the Moscow 
Meeting of Representatives of Communist 
and Workers’ Parties.” See Kommunist, No. 
17 (November 1960), pp. 18-23. This issue of 
Kommunist went to press on December 9, 
1960. 
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nomic aid, commercial relations, branch 
banking and insurance concerns in the 
former colonies, and the presence of so- 
called “foreign monopolies” are regarded 
as manifestations of this new form of 
imperialism. The United States—de- 
spite its allegedly declining global in- 
fluence—is said to be the initiator of 
“neocolonialism” and is blamed for 
impeding the industrialization of these 
formally independent, but economically 
dependent, countries which are reduced 
to the status of “agrarian-raw material 


appendages.” 1° 
METHODS 


If “neocolonialism” is often a matter 
of degree, very few neutralist states 
qualify as “national democracies.” 
In practice, Moscow must employ a 
variety of stratagems and methods to 
promote domestic developments in the 
desired direction in actual or potential 
neutralist states and to enlist their sup- 
port in furthering Soviet foreign-policy 
objectives. Thus the Soviet Union has 
become a lender, a sponsor of Russian 
education for Africans and Asians, and 
an ostensible champion of the rights of 
neutralists in international organiza- 
tions. 


10 Khrushchev, in his Central Committee 
Report to the Twenty-Second CPSU Con- 
gress, summarized the Soviet viewpoint in 
the following terms: “The colonial states im- 
pose unequal treaties on the newly independent 
countries, place military bases on their ter- 
ritory, attempt to involve them in military 
blocs which constitute one of the new forms 
of subjugation Nearly half of the states 
which arose as a result of the collapse of the 
colonial system are entangled in burdensome 
unequal treaties In the center of the system 
of renewed but no less shameful colonialism 
stands the United States of America. The 
role of its closest allies, and at the same 
time competitors, is played by British colo- 
nialism, and also West German imperialism 
which is unceremoniously dislodging English 
and French monopolies from Africa and the 
Near and Middle East.” XXII S’esd, I, pp. 
30-31, 
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The policy of granting loans—usually 
for ten or twelve years at 2.0 or 2.5 
per cent annually—to a limited number 
of neutralist states is obviously de- 
signed io obtain political gains, despite 
Soviet pretensions regarding “‘disinter- 
ested material and technical assistance.” 
It also creates the impression that the 
Soviet Union is a partisan of peace, 
has great prestige value, and is the 
mark of a great power. Yet there is 
irony in the Soviet Union’s being an 
exporter of capital when it is recalled 
that Lenin defined “imperialism” in 
terms of this criterion. 

Since 1954 the Soviet Union has 
extended most of its loans to such neu- 
tralist states as Afganistan, the United 
Arab Republic (UAR), India, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Syria and Yemen. Weapons have 
also been exported to these states. 
Soviet joreign credits reached an annual 
high in 1960 when they exceeded $1 
billion. If modest loans have been 
offered to Iran, Turkey, and Pakistan, 
it was for the purpose of determining 
whether they might not be enticed to 
leave CENTO (formerly the Baghdad 
Pact) or to serve as exceptions which 
prove the general rule that Soviet loans 
are confined principally to neutralists. 
Despite this, Moscow makes the claim 
that no political conditions are attached 
to the credits. 

The borrowing countries are willing 
to meet the implicit political conditions 
either because they do not appear to 
be onerous or because they find that 
Soviet loans provide certain economic 
advantages. Thus the Soviet Union has 
been willing to lend at deceptively low 
interest rates and to accept repayment 
in soft local currencies and in agricul- 
tural products and raw materials—al- 
though many loan agreements have pro- 
vided for partial repayment in con- 
vertible currencies or for renegotiation 
of the terms of repayment. Moscow has 
been willing to relieve neutralist debtors 
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of unsalable surplus commodities. It 
does not require economic justification 
for loans and was willing to finance 
Egypt’s Aswan Dam when the Western 
powers balked at the undertaking. 

The establishment of Moscow’s 
“People’s Friendship University” in Oc- 
tober 1960—later named in honor of 
the late Patrice Lumumba, a political 
leader in the Congo—marked an in- 
tensified Soviet effort to provide special 
professional training, along with polit- 
ical indoctrination, for students from 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. The 
facility is segregated from the system 
of Soviet higher education; it provides 
free tuition, transportation to the Soviet 
Union, and meals and lodging. It offers 
instruction in engineering, medicine, 
agriculture, the physical sciences, mathe- 
matics, history and philology, and eco- 
nomics and law. “Friendship Uni- 
versity” students have been recruited 
directly by Soviet officials, apart from 
those foreign students who study in the 
Soviet Union under intergovernmental 
educational exchange agreements. 

In addition to the usual cultural and 
athletic exchanges, friendship societies, 
delegation diplomacy, reciprocal visits 
by chiefs of state and heads of govern- 
ment and “parliamentary” delegations, 
the Soviet Union has endeavored to 
utilize the United Nations as a means 
of creating rapport with neutralism. 
The Soviet-sponsored declaration of 
October 1960, on the granting of inde- 
pendence to colonial countries and 
peoples, was designed to further this 
end without expense to Communist 
colonialism. The abortive Soviet pro- 
posal to replace the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations with a three- 
member commission (or “troika”)— 
representing the Western powers, the 


11 For an early study of the Soviet foreign- 
lean program, see Joseph S. Berliner, Soviet 
Economic Aid (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1958). 
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Communists, and the neutralists and 
operating on the unanimity rule—was 
another transparent appeal for neutralist 
support. Related to it was the demand 
for greater Afro-Asian representation in 
United Nations bodies and in the 
Secretariat.2 In UNESCO, Moscow 
unsuccessfully demanded replacement of 
the Director General by a three-man 
directorate, and repeatedly complained 
that Afro-Asian (neutralist) and Com- 
munist states have been underrepre- 
sented in the Secretariat. 


OBJECTIVES 


The Soviet effort to win the support 
of neutralist states has a number of 
minimal and maximal goals. First, the 
Soviet Union wishes to reduce and then 
eliminate the influence of the “imperial- 
ists” in Africa, Asia, and Latin America 
as part of the total effort to isolate the - 
United States and Western Europe. 
This goal is to be achieved by eliminat- 
ing the investments of capitalists in 
these lands by means of Soviet credits 
and nationalization of foreign holdings. 
This strategy is undoubtedly based on 
the Leninist-Stalinist notion that the 
“capitalist” colonial powers cannot 
thrive without colonies. Deprived of 
its colonial “rear”—as Stalin expressed 
it in July 1925—“imperialism” will not 
be able to survive without its overseas 
markets and its sources of power and 
profit. Related to this goal is the 
campaign to discredit and disrupt the 
Near Eastern and Southeast Asian mili- 
tary alliances of the “capitalists” and 
to eliminate Western military bases 
overseas. 

A second objective, closely related to 
the first, is exacerbating the “contradic- 
tions” between the capitalist states 
themselves, in apparent accordance with 
Stalin’s 1952 dictum. As the area 


12 See Alexander Dallin, The Sovieti Union 
at the United Nations (New York: Frederick 
A, Praeger, 1962), chap. 11. 
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open to alleged “exploitation” is re- 
duced, the struggle between the “‘capital- 
ist” states for markets and areas of 
investment is correspondingly intensi- 
fied. This presumably weakens the gen- 
eral capitalist politico-military alliance, 
by promoting conflicts of interest among 
these states; and this tendency com- 
plements the “contradictions” which 
characterize relations between imperial- 
ists and their present, or former, 
colonies. 

A third goal is persuading neutralists 
to accept the Soviet Union as a model 
for rapid industrialization and modern- 
ization. Moscow conveniently blames 
“colonialism” and “neocolonialism” for 
all of the ills from which many African 
and Asian countries suffer.? This line 
of argument appeals to the less re- 
sponsible leaders who seek to whip the 
dead horse of colonialism and who may 
uncritically accept the notion of “neo- 
colonialism” as fulfilling a psychic need. 
In pursuit of this objective, Moscow has 
concentrated its foreign-loan program on 
such spectacular projects as the Aswan 
High Dam, the Bhilai and Bokaro steel 
mills in India, the channel to the port 
of Hodeida in Yemen, and an oil re- 
finery at Assab in Ethiopia. . Although 
the Soviet Union has also built hotels, 
hospitals, airfields, and stadiums, it 
has generally concentrated on capital 
goods projects as “proof” of the supe- 
riority of Soviet “socialism.” 

A fourth objective would appear to 
be the promotion of political and socio- 
economic conditions thought to be con- 
ducive in the long run to the develop- 
ment of Communist parties. It is prob- 
ebly hoped that industralization and the 
development of a more variegated social 
structure will promote the class strug- 

18 For a slightly subdued use of the con- 
cept of “neocolonialism” by a Soviet diplomat 
addressing an American audience see Nikolai 
Fedorenko, “The Soviet Union and African 


Countries,” THe Annars, Vol 354 (July 
1964), pp. 1-8. 
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gle. The rise of a new native intel- 
ligentsia may prove helpful in propagat- 
ing Communist beliefs and in promoting 
a political climate rendering ineffective 
the alternative to Communist rule. In 
addition, a neutralist regime which is 
in debt to the Soviet Union, and is 
bereft of non-Communist allies and 
foreign support, may find it more dif- 
ficult to cope with its own Communists. 

A fifth objective is to obtain the 
support of neutralist states for specific 
Soviet proposals in the United Nations 
and elsewhere (or at least neutralist 
abstention), and their acceptance of 
general goals of Soviet foreign policy— 
“peaceful coexistence,” “general and 
total disarmament,” and the “outlaw- 
ing” of nuclear weapons. Such expres- 
sions of support are often in the form of 
joint communiqués issued at the close 
of official visits. At times even tem- 
porary abstention or hesitancy to judge 
a particular Soviet move can be benefi- 
cial to Moscow, as occurred in Novem- 
ber 1956, when Indian Prime Minister 
Nehru waited two weeks to criticize 
Soviet intervention in Hungary because 
supposedly conditions “were not at all 
clear.” Yet at the same time India did 
not hesitate to condemn the Anglo- 
French interventicn at Suez or vote with 
the Soviet bloc zgainst a United Na- 
tions resolution calling for free elections 
in Hungary. The value of neutralist 
states to the Soviet Union was demon- 
strated in 1963 at the Eighteen-Nation 
Geneva Conference, when they sup- 
ported the Soviet position on an un- 
enforced nuclear test ban. 


SoME CASES 


Afghanistan was the first country to 
receive Soviet economic aid early in 
1954. It has gravitated toward the 
Soviet Union, while frequently affirming 
its neutrality, largely because of strained 
relations with Pakistan over the “Push- 
tunistan” issue which led to the closing 
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of the frontier. Moscow has supported 
the Afghans on this issue. The closing 
of the frontier with Pakistan made 
Afghanistan dependent upon the Soviet 
Union for essential supplies and for a 
trade route with the outside world. The 
inability to obtain military aid from the 
United States—which had armed Pakis- 
tan—left the Afghans with no alter- 
native but to purchase arms from the 
Soviet Union and to agree to the train- 
ing of Afghan army officers and jet 
pilots by Soviet instructors. 
Afghanistan’s landlocked position and 
her common frontier with the Soviet 
Union have contributed to the Soviet 
presence, as have loans which made 
Moscow the country’s largest trading 
partner. Soviet loans have far exceeded 
those made by the United States, and 
there is some cause for concern over how 
Afghanistan can accept such large 
Soviet loans and still retain its inde- 
pendence and its status as a buffer. 
Yet its rulers have demonstrated con- 
siderable resourcefulness and can be 
said to know and distrust the Russians. 
Afghanistan’s ultimate fate will play 
no small role in defining “peaceful co- 
existence” as determined by practice. 
India began to be courted by the 
Kremlin in late 1955 when N.S. Khrush- 
chev and Soviet Premier N. A. Bul- 
ganin spent nineteen days in the country 
and laid wreaths at the Gandhi shrine 
at Rajghat. This act symbolized a 
change in the Soviet appraisal: of 
Gandhi; earlier he had been regarded 
as a tool of the Indian bourgeoisie and 
landowners. Now he was said to have 
been a “progressive” leader. The visit- 
ing Soviet leaders supported India’s 
claims to Goa and Kashmir, denounced 
Pakistan and the Baghdad Pact, and 
condemned the Western powers. The 
following year witnessed the extension 
of the first of a series of Soviet loans to 
India to be used for industrial construc- 
tion, During a second visit in February 
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1960, Premier Khrushchey (without 
Bulganin) accused the Western coun- 
tries of having achieved their high 
living standards by “oppressing and 
robbing colonial peoples” and suggested 
that they “repay at least a portion of 
the looted wealth.” He also charged 
them with wanting to sell consumer 
goods to their former colonies and 
impede their industrial development 
while claiming that Moscow desired that 
they attain “real economic independ- 
ence.” 14 

The Soviet decision to halt criticism 
of Nehru in 1955 and admit India into 
the “peace camp” because of its neu- 
tralist foreign policy was a source of 
some embarrassment for the Communist 
party of India. When the Communists 
obtained a majority in the Kerala state 
legislature in 1957 and succeeded in 
forming a ministry, it was as if to con- - 
firm Khrushchev’s 1956 statement on 
the possibility of a “parliamentary” 
road to socialism. However, the Com- 
munist attempt to control private edu- 
cation led to mass protests and dis- 
orders. In July 1959, New Delhi 
suspended the Kerala legislature and 
removed the Communists from office. 
Moscow maintained a calculated silence 
and extended a new loan to Nehru’s 
government—confirming the primacy of 
Soviet foreign-policy interests over the 
fate of local Communist parties. Sub- 
sequently, the Kerala Communist or- 
ganization became a center of the pro- 
Peking movement within the Indian 
Communist party. 

Indonesia represents a neutralist state 
which is probably closest to the “na- 
tional democratic” model. This dis- 
tinction is due in part to Sukarno’s con- 
tinuing “anti-imperialist” policies (the 
seizure of Dutch New Guinea and the 
“crush Malaysia” campaign), the na- 
tionalization of foreign holdings, and 
the presence of the world’s largest non- 

14 Pravda, February 12, 1960. 
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ruling Communist party. Soviet in- 
volvement in Indonesia began in 1956 
with Sukarno’s visit to Moscow; this 
was followed by a Soviet loan of $100 
million, but the agreement was not rati- 
fied until 1958. 

Khrushchev visited Indonesia in Feb- 
ruary 1960 and extended a loan of $250 
million Soviet shipments of arms and 
jet aircraft and the transfer of naval 
vessels to Indonesia made possible the 
threat of force which enabled Sukarno 
to annex West Irian (Dutch New 
Guinea). Thus Indonesia provides an 
example of how the influx of Commu- 
nist arms into the neutralist world can 
be utilized to promote conquest and in- 
crease tensions. 

Irag initially appeared to provide the 
Soviet Union with a political windfall 
when the monarchy was replaced by a 
republic in July 1958, as a result of a 
military revolt led by Brigadier Abdul 
Karim Kassem. The murder of King 
Feisal II and of Premier Nuri es-Said 
by the rebels was followed by Iraq’s 
withdrawal from the Baghdad Pact. In 
the five years that followed, Moscow 
extended approximately $500 million in 
credits for economic aid and military 
equipment. This investment and the 
presence of hundreds of Soviet tech- 
nicians did not prevent Kassem from 
arresting and executing many Iraqi 
Communists. 

The assassination of Kassem on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1963, as a result of a revolt 
by Baath Socialists and air force officers 
brought Colonel Abdul Salem Moham- 
med Aref to the presidency. The new 
regime decimated the ranks of the Iraqi 
Communist party and destroyed its 
leadership. An impotent Moscow could 
only organize demonstrations outside 
the Iraqi Embassy. Although Soviet 
aid was resumed during the summer of 
1964, the case of Iraq illustrates well 
some of the limits and the risk factor 
in the Soviet aid program. 
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EVALUATION 


Most foreign-policy undertakings are 
only partially successful or, conversely, 
if they do succeed fully in some in- 
stances they may, in the end, generate 
new and more difficult problems. So- 
viet policy in the nettralist world may 
be a case in point. 

In becoming a lender, Moscow may 
hold a “mortgage” on a significant part 
of the foreign-exchenge earning ca- 
pacity of certain neutzalist states, make 
them dependent for spare parts and re- 
placements, and mzy also win their sup- 
port on one or énother international 
issue. However, debtors are not usu- 
ally enamored of cheir creditors; they 
may default and require new loans (to 
“save” or “maintain” the prior invest- 
ment); or they may repay with inflated 
currency or materials or goods of infe- 
rior quality. The Soviet equipment ex- 
ported to the neutralists may also not 
be of the highest quality or it may be 
ill-suited to the climate and thus serve 
as a poor advertisement for commu- 
nism. ‘There are also many opportuni- 
ties for error when operating in an alien 
culture.*® 

It is possible that the neutralists may 
increase the price for -heir support, and 
the danger exists that Moscow may 
overpay for their uncertain “allegiance.” 
The debtor is not always at the credi- 
tor’s mercy, especially where there is 
little that can be repossessed. The 
granting of loans and the sale of arms 
to some states often antagonized their 
neighbors. The Soviet loan program 
and the concept of “national democ- 
racy,” with its slower dace for the revo- 

15 For some of the dilemmas and difficulties 
of the Soviet foreign policy in the neutralist 
world, see Philip E. Mosely, “Soviet Policy 
in the Developing Countries,” Foreign Affairs 
Vol. 43 (October 1964°, pp. 87-98, and 
Marshall I. Goldman, “A Balance Sheet of 


Soviet Foreign Aid,’ Foreign Affairs, Vol. 
43 (January 1965), pp. 349-360. 
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lutionary struggle, also contributed to 
the Sino-Soviet dispute. Almost any 
Communist state regards itself as a 
more worthy recipient of aid than most 
neutralist states. This has been the 
case when the recipient of Soviet aid 
has suppressed the local Communist 
party, as in Egypt and Iraq, or where 
there is no more than an incipient Com- 
munist movement, if that, as in Af- 
ghanistan and Yemen. 

Neutralism may not really serve the 
interests of the Soviet Union. Influ- 
ence is not synonymous with control, 
and the willingness to promise more 
than can probably be delivered (like in- 
dustrialization) may tend to erode the 
ability to influence. What assurance is 
there that the investment will pay off 
or that the neutralist states will achieve 
the stage of “national democracy,” let 
alone permit the local Communists to 
come to power? Indeed, the Kremlin’s 
willingness to do business—in both 4 
political and economic sense—with the 
“national bourgeoisie” and with various 
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regimes which use the “socialist” label 
tends to confuse the criteria for dis- 
tinguishing “pure” socialism from the 
“impure” varieties and adds to the 
problems of local Communist parties. 
Yet it may be desirable to have the 
Soviet Union bear part of the intolera- 
ble burden of economic development of 
the lands in question, whose needs are 
apparently insatiable and whose re- 
sponse is at times one of ingratitude. 
The Soviet experience may prove to be 
salutary for all concerned. Moscow 
may learn what it means to have 
politico-economic investments “sour” 
and to be used by, rather than to use, 
others. The men in the Kremlin may 
acquire greater appreciation of the lim- 
its to a great power’s capabilities and 
a greater awareness of their own limita- 
tions. Indeed, the Soviet leaders might 


learn through bitter experience that the - 


arbitrary and questionable categories of 
ideology may not be very relevant to 
the political cultures of the neutralist 
states. 


Communist China and the Uncommitted Zone 


By Haro~tp M. VINACKE 


ABSTRACT: Communist China in 1949 held that there was no 
middle ground between alignment either with the United States 
or the Soviet Union. From the time of the Bandung Confer- 
ence, however, Peking accepted nonalignment as possible and 
legitimate. Its approach to nonalignment states was made in 
identification of Communist China with underdeveloped coun- 
tries under a nationalist leadership, struggling azainst imperi- 
alism. ‘The United States was cast in the role of leader of 
imperialism, and the common struggle was against American 
imperialism. Thus the Chinese Communists sought to lead 
the nonaligned states away from the United States rather than 
toward the Communist camp. A “soft” line was generally used 
except toward India, against which attacks were launched to 
extend China’s territorial position and to create fear of China’s 
power. The controversy with the Soviet Union over “revision- 
ism” led finally to attempts to detach aligned and nonaligned 
states from Moscow. Russia was covertly charged with align- 
ment with American imperialism. The underdeveloped states 
were urged to follow a policy of self-reliance since it was dan- 
gerous to accept assistance from either the United States or 
the Soviet Union, and the situation in China precluded offers 
of substantial assistance. 
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ONALIGNMENT is the policy of 

refusing to commit the state to 
the side of the United States or the 
Soviet Union in the post-World War IT 
power conflict. This was not the early 
policy of Communist China. A policy 
of alignment with the Soviet Union 
was defined by Mao Tse-tung in July 
1949, in his address “On the People’s 
Democratic Dictatorship.” He then 
said: 
You lean to one side! Precisely so... . 
The experience af forty yeers and twenty- 
eight years, respectively, show that, with- 
out exception, the Chinese people either 
lean to the side of imperialism or to the 
side of socialism. 


Because the United States had sup- 
ported the National Government (“the 
Chiang Kai-shek clique who lean to the 
side of imperialism”) in the civil war 
in China and because of the association 
of capitalism and imperialism in 
Marxism-Leninism, the American was 
the side of imperialism and the Soviet 
that of socialism. For China, and 
also for others, said Mao, there could 
be no middle ground. “To sit on the 
fence is impossible; a third road does 
not exist.” * Thus, initially, Commu- 
nist China’s policy was opposed to non- 
alignment and directed toward align- 
ment of itself and others with the So- 
viet Union. 

This position was taken before the 
neutralist idea had come to be fully 
developed in relation to the Cold War. 
It cannot, consequently, properly be 
considered as policy toward the non- 
aligned states. Aside from the Com- 
munist states aligned with the Soviet 
Union, the only states with which 
Peking initially established full diplo- 
matic relations were India, Indonesia, 

1C, Brandt, B. Schwartz, and J. K. Fair- 
banks, A Documentary History of Chinese 
Communism. (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
University Press, 1952). pp. 453-454. For the 
full text of Mao’s speech, see pp. 449-461. 
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Switzerland, Sweden, and Denmark. 
These states were following a policy of 
nonalignment. Peking, however, re- 
fused to establish relations with Yugo- 
slavia because of Tito’s breach with 
Stalin. It was only after some years 
that the eight other non-Communist 
states which had extended recognition 
by the end of 1950 were able to estab- 
lish satisfactory relations. 

It is noteworthy that the three Asian 
states which had formulated policies of 
nonalignment were given the preference 
in the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions. This was probably for three rea- 
sons. (1) While their domestic poli- 
cies were anti-Communist, their eco- 
nomic development was directed along 
the socialist road. (2) They were Asian 
states of importance to China. And 
(3) their neutralism was an assertion of 
their independence of the United States + 
which was actively seeking to assist 
them as part of its mutual security pro- 
gram. The Soviet Union had not yet 
entered the competition to assist under- 
developed countries. Thus, its activi- 
ties raised no fears, whether well- or 
ill-grounded, among the uncommitted 
states. 

Communist China’s policy of leaning 
to the side of the Soviet Union meant 
that China initially thought of the re- 
lations of Peking and Moscow as those 
of the elder and younger brother rather 
than as those of complete equals. The 
relationship was not, however, viewed 
by the Chinese Communists as one in- 
volving subordination to the Russians. 
They “leaned” on the Soviet Union in 
the hope of securing assistance which 
would enable Peking to become strong 
enough to be an equal partner in the 
Communist camp. To this end, the 
first step was the consolidation of the 
position of the Chinese Communist 
party (CCP) within China itself. This 
had been carried by 1954 to the point 
at which the rule of the party could be 
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formalized in constitutional terms. 
During this period, a second step was 
taken by the demonstration of the mili- 
tary power of Communist China in 
Korea. North Korea was kept within 
the Communist system because of 
Peking’s support rather than that of 
the Soviet Union, and, when the ideo- 
logical controversy of the 1960’s arose, 
the Korean Communist party was one 
of those which aligned itself with 
Peking against Moscow. The power 
revealed in Korea also enabled Com- 
munist China to participate equally 
with the Soviet Union in the nego- 
tiations at Geneva in 1954, when Com- 
munist China’s influence in North Viet- 
nam was shown. While this demon- 
stration of Communist China’s military 
power made its Asian neighbors fearful 
and suspicious, it also upgraded China’s 
‘voice in their councils. 

Of importance in these respects, fur- 
thermore, was the demonstration of the 
ability of the CCP to carry forward the 
transformation of China’s economy with 
only minimal Russian economic and 
technical assistance. Its early apparent 
economic successes enabled Peking to 
advance the Chinese model as more 
suitable than the Russian in the march 
toward “socialist construction” for simi- 
larly circumstanced countries. Its fail- 
ures were explainable as those of an 
underdeveloped country going too fast 
on its own resources. 

During this early period few ap- 
proaches were initiated to the non- 
Communist and nonaligned states. The 
regime had been early recognized by 
fourteen non-Communist states, but had 
established formal relations with only 
six—all nonaligned. This number had 
been increased by 1954 to include Fin- 
land and Pakistan. In 1954, ambas- 
sadors were accepted from Britain, Nor- 
way, and the Netherlands. After 1954, 
Peking established relations with the 
Asian states of Afghanistan, Nepal, Cey- 
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lon, and Cambodia; with Communist, 
but nonaligned, Yugoslavia; and with 
six nonaligned Arab states. And an 
active search for relations with the new 
African states was carried on in the 
1960’s. In all cases the People’s Gov- 
ernment entered into relations only with 
those states which had no diplomatic 
relations with Taiwen. Such relations 
were viewed as alignment with the 
United States, and thus against Com- 
munist China, on what Peking viewed 
as a most important issue. 


THE BANDUNG CONFERENCE 


The broad outlines of Communist 
China’s policy toward the nonaligned 
states were actually first presented at 
the Bandung Conference (1955), which, 
for the first time, gave Peking access to 
an international forim. Ils first ap- 
pearance on a world stage, however, was 
at the Geneva Conference of 1954, 
There the face of a strong and inde- 
pendent China, able to deal with the 
great powers on their own terms, had 
been shown. The Geneva Conference, 
however, was concerned with the spe- 
cifics of a Korean political settlement 
and the ending of a colonial war in 
Indochina. It was in his successful 
stopovers in India and Burma on his 
way home that Chou En-lai showed the 
face of Communist China carried sub- 
sequently to Bandung. In India and 
Burma, Chou pledged China to Nehru’s 
Panch Skila (five principles of coexist- 
ence), showing a desire to maintain 
friendly relations with neighboring 
states. 

At Bandung, Chou showed himself 
able to face up to criticism in the dis- 
cussion of issues presented in the rela- 
tions of Communist China and its 
neighbors. He recognized the problem 
presented to Indonesia, Thailand and 
the Philippines, with their large Chinese 
populations, and offered to negotiate a 
settlement of the question of dual na- 
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tionality. He reiterated assurances al- 
ready given not to intervene in the do- 
mestic affairs of Cambodia and Laos, 
this being “our policy toward all coun- 
tries,” and gave assurances that China 
would not “make any aggression or di- 
rect threats against Thailand or the 
Philippines.” What came to be a con- 
stant theme in the Chinese approach to 
the neutralist world was embodied in 
China’s statement that 


China has no intention whatever to subvert 
the governments of its neighboring coun- 
tries. On the contrary, it is China that 
is suffering from the subversive activities 
which are openly carried out without any 
disguise by the United States of America. 
Those who do not believe in this may come 
to China or send someone there to see 
for themselves... . There is a saying in 
China: “Better seeing once than hearing a 
hundred times.” 


Another basis of approach to the 
nonaligned countries used at the Ban- 
dung Conference wes found in national- 
ism, expressed in terms of anticolonial- 
ism and anti-imperialism. This re- 
quired the tactical rejection of differ- 
ences in ideology and social system as 
a reason for hostility. As Chou put it 


We have to admit that among our Asian 
and African countries, we do have differ- 
ent ideologies and different social systems. 
But this does not prevent us from seeking 
common ground and being united. One 
group of (the newly independent countries) 
are countries led by Communist Parties; 
another group of them are countries led 
by nationalists. ... Both of these groups 
of countries have become independent from 
colonial rule and are still continuing their 
struggle for complete independence. Is 
there any reason why we cannot under- 
stand and respect each other and give sym- 
pathy and support to each other? ? 


2 All quotations from Chou En-Lai’s state- 
ments at the Bandurg Conference are taken 
from George McT. Kahin, The Asian-African 
Conference (Ithaca, N. Y. Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1956), pp 54-55 
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And again: 


We should leave aside our different ide- 
ologies, our differing state systems, and the 
international obligations which we have as- 
sumed by joining this side or that side. 
We should instead settle all questions 
which may arise among us on the basis of 
common peace and cooperation.? 


The obvious appeal here is a move 
away from Mao Tse-tung’s view that 
no middle ground exists between com- 
mitment to one side or the other. Non- 
aligned states are urged not to enter 
military alignment. And especially 
Pakistan, Thailand, and the Philippines 
—aligned with the United States—it is 
implicitly suggested, should give up 
their commitments. China, said Chou 
En-lai, is a country 


led by the Chinese Communist Party. We . 
are against formation of ever more an- 
tagonistic military alliances in the world 
because they heighten the crisis of war. 
For instance we are against NATO 
[North Atlantic Treaty Organization], the 
Manila treaty and other similar treaties. 
However, if such antagonistic military 
treaties continue in the world, then we 
would be forced to find some countries to 
enter into (with) and sign a similar, an- 
tagonistic military alliance in order to 
safeguard ourselves against aggression.‘ 


In the decade following the Bandung 
Conference, Communist China, although 
an aligned state, became an active com- 
petitor for leadership of the nonaligned 
states, as well as within the Communist 
camp. This competition was carried on 
both at home and abroad. A constantly 
enlarged stream of delegations from a 
steadily enlarged area visited China 
under government auspices. Chinese, 
however, were not encouraged or as- 
sisted to go abroad, except in early days 
to the Soviet Union, unless the govern- 
ment saw political advantage through 


3 Ibid, p. 56. 
t Ibid, p. 57 
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participation in Communist or Afro- 
Asian conferences of various sorts. 
Chou En-lai, however, made an exten- 
sive trip (April to June 1964) to culti- 
vate relations with the North African 
states. This trip, not eminently suc- 
cessful, is, nevertheless, illustrative of 
the Chinese tactic in cultivation of the 
nonaligned states, as is also his subse- 
quent tour of six countries, after lead- 
ing a Communist Chinese delegation to 
attend the funeral of a veteran Russian 
Communist leader. This latter trip, it 
was expected by the (Peking) People’s 
Daily (April 7, 1965), “will exert a 
positive and far-reaching influence on 
the cause of strengthening the unity of 
the socialist countries, enhancing Afro- 
Asian solidarity, and safeguarding world 
peace.” A similar comment might have 
been made concerning China’s partici- 
“pation in the recent Afro-Asian Soli- 
darity Conference at Ghana. 

As previously stated, the common 
ground which Communist China marked 
out with the nonaligned states was na- 
tionalism in its fear and suspicion of 
imperialism. Although itself theoreti- 
cally aligned with and part of an inter- 
national (Communist) order, Commu- 
nist China was essentially nationalist in 
its origin and many of its motivations. 
In Communist doctrine the capitalist 
state was inevitably imperialist in its 
world policies. The leading capitalist 
State, after World War II, was the 
United States. This made it, in Com- 
munist analysis, also the major im- 
perialist state. Washington had given 
support to the Kuomintang, “the run- 
ning dog of imperialism,” against the 
CCP in the struggle for power in China, 
and continued, during and after the Ko- 
rean war, to support it as the Govern- 
ment of China. Thus, the United States 
immediately became the number-one 
enemy of Communist China. This op- 
position to communism was character- 
ized as imperialism. In the Cold War, 
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furthermore, on the one side was the 
imperialist United States and on the 
other the socialist and (for a time) anti- 
imperialist Soviet Union. In the align- 
ments for cold-war purposes, the 
United States had among its principal 
supporters Britain, France, the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, and Portugal—all co- 
lonial or excolonial states. This, re- 
gardless of the policies actually followed 
by the United States (and they were 
sometimes ambiguous), made it guilty, 
at least by association, of imperialism. 
Mao had initially said that there was 
no middle ground between the United 
States and the Soviet Union on which 
a state could properly stand. But by 
the middle 1960’s this had been reinter- 
preted to mean self-reliance, friendly 
relations with Communist China, and 
rejection of economic as well as mili- 
tary assistance from the United States. 

This anti-American imperialism theme, 
constantly played tc visitors to China 
from the nonaligned countries, was 
clearly stated by the editor of the Peo- 
ple’s Deity in commenting (April 7, 
1965) on Chou En-lai’s second African 
tour: 


The world situation is excellent today. 
The anti-imperialist revolutionary strug- 
gles in Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
have risen higher then ever before and 
have won one magnificent victory after 
another. U.S. imperialism is struggling 
frantically and fighting desperately in Asia 
and Africa. Its heavy offensive makes it 
necessary for the peoples of the socialist 
countries and Asian and African nations to 
be still moze vigilant and increase their 
support and assistance to each other in 
order to be victorious in their common 
cause. 


In protesting the invitation to a rep- 
resentative of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission fer Africa to attend 
an Afro-Asian Economic Seminar (Feb- 
ruary 1965) as an observer, the Peking 
government said: 
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It must be pointed out that the United 
Nations is still in fact controlled by U.S. 
imperialism. ... For years, the United 
Nations has proved by its actions that it 
uses all good words but does all evil deeds. 
. .. The United Nations cannot at all re- 
flect the position of the Afro-Asian coun- 
tries in international affairs... . The 
United Nations is a tool of U.S. imperial- 
ists for promoting neo-colonialism. 


Tue Srno-Sovier DISPUTE 


Thus Communist China’s policy to- 
ward the nonaligned states has been 
directed toward detaching them from 
friendly relations with the United States 
rather than bringing them over to the 
side of the Soviet Union, or even to- 
ward acceptance of Chinese leadership 
and support. It was, however, only 
after the controversy with Moscow 
sharpened that the People’s Govern- 
ment began to make an anti-Soviet ap- 
peal. Implicitly, this took the form of 
denial of the right of Russia to partici- 
pate in Afro-Asian affairs on the ground 
that the Soviet Union was not an Af- 
rican or truly Asian state. But in July 
1964, the People’s Daily charged: 


Under the signboard of “peaceful coexist- 
ence” Khrushchev has been colluding with 
U.S. imperialism, opposing the revolution- 
ary struggles of the oppressed peoples and 
nations, practicing great-power chauvinism 
and national egoism, and betraying prole- 
tarian internationalism. 


A year later (March 4, 1965) an 
editorial note in the People’s Daily 
made an even sharper and more direct 
attack on Khrushckevism when it said: 


Everyone knows that the “three peace- 
fuls” and the “two wholes” form the main 
content of Khrushchev revisionism. ‘‘Peace- 
ful coexistence,” “peaceful competition,” 
and “peaceful transition,’ constitute the 
capitulationist hne of refusing to make a 
revolution oneself and not permitting others 
to make a revolution, refusing to oppose 
imperialism oneself and not permitting 
others to oppose imperialism, and ganging 
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up with imperialism to put down revolu- 
tionary movements. 


Nevertheless, Communist China never 
completely cut its. ties with the Soviet 
Union. What it finally sought was to 
weaken the Russian appeal to the non- 
aligned nations. A cooler statement of 
attitude was made by Kuo Mo-jo in a 
speech at a Peking rally marking the 
fifteenth anniversary of the signing of 
the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, 
Alliance and Mutual Assistance. 


In their socialist construction and their 
common struggle against imperialism, all 
the countries of the socialist camp must 
carry out proletarian internationalist mu- 
tual support and mutual aid. Our country 
has all along given an appropriate evalua- 
tion to the friendly assistance which the 
fraternal Soviet Union began to give Ching 
in the period under the leadership of Stalin. . 
We have all along regarded the Soviet peo- 
ple’s friendly assistance as having played 
a useful role in China’s laying the prelimi- 
nary foundation for its socialist industriali- 
zation. On this point, the Chinese people 
have expressed their gratitude on count- 
less occasions. We wish also to point out 
that in the mutual relations between all 
countries in the socialist camp, aid is mu- 
tual, never unilateral. Not only has China 
received aid from the Soviet Union; in 
turn the Soviet Union has also received 
aid from China. 


While grateful for Soviet aid (for 
which, however, it paid) Communist 
China has felt dependent mainly on its 
own human and material resources for 
its economic development. Further- 
more, it has not had the surplus produc- 
tion enabling it to compete equally with 
either the Soviet Union or the “impe- 
rialist” states in lending assistance to 
other underdeveloped countries. Con- 
sequently it has had to mark out a dif- 
ferent ground of approach to them. 
This it has found in association of 
China with them as an underdeveloped 
country which, through self-reliance, 
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has made great economic progress 
while maintaining its economic as well 
as its political independence. This has 
been the line increasingly taken to the 
delegations to China from nonaligned 
countries, It obviously has an appeal 
to the newly independent states, suspi- 
cious of any refusal to give them as- 
sistance except on their own terms. 

A good example of this approach is 
to be found in the statement in the Joint 
Communiqué of the People’s Republic 
of China and the United Republic of 
Tanzania, Feruary 24, 1965, issued at 
the conclusion of the visit of a large 
delegation to China headed by Presi- 
dent Julius K. Nyerere.’ 


The two parties [says the Joint Com- 
muniqué] agreed that in order to consoli- 
date their political independence and shake 
_ off poverty and backwardness, it is neces- 
sary for the new-emerging countries in 
Asia and Africa to make energetic efforts 
to develop their national economy on the 
principle of mainly relying on their own 
strength. The two parties pointed out that 
the Asian and African countries, with their 
industrious and talented people and rich 
natural resources, are fully capable of de- 
veloping their countries by their own 
strength. The Asian and African countries 
should support and assist one another on 
the basis of equality and mutual benefit so 
as to bring about common prosperity for 
their economies . . . no strings should be 
attached to any aid; and all attempts at 
interference in others’ internal affairs 
should be resolutely opposed. 


“Stringless” aid was given to Yemen 
as an offset to both Russian and Ameri- 
can aid; a loan was made to Algeria, 
and assistance was given to Mali in the 
form of an agricultural mission to teach 
Chinese methods of rice-cultivation. 
And encouragement and training assist- 
ance in guerrilla and terrorist revolution- 

5 The full text is published in the Survey 
of the China Mainland Press (American Con- 


sulate General, Hongkong), No. 3406, March 
1, 19€5, pp. 30-33. 
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ary methods was given both in China 
and in Asia and Africa to revolutionary 
“liberation” movements, such as that 
of Ben Bella in Algeria and the Viet 
Cong in Laos and Vietnam. In this 
type of aid, the common enemy to be 
struck at was American imperialism. 


CHINA AND Its NEIGHBORS 


Of more urgent, as well as more im- 
portant, concern to Communist China 
were its relations with its immediate 
neighbors. Its principal competitor for 
Asian leadership was India, one of the 
first followers of the policy of nonalign- 
ment. Communist China’s first ap- 
proach to nonaligned India, Burma, and 
Indonesia was conciliatory. This had 
involved acceptance of the five princi- 
ples of coexistence, commitment to au- 
tonomy for Tibet, and the willingness 
expressed to settle issues by peaceful 
means. This soft line was changed to 
a hard line when the decision was taken 
to destroy the autonomous Tibetan re- 
gime, followed by the “boundary recti- 
fication” military campaigns against 
India. This demonstration of Com- 
munist China’s military power—and 
also its two atomic explosions—not only 
revived suspicion but also created fear 
among its neighbors. This suspicion 
was somewhat allayed by a boundary 
settlement negotiated with Burma, in 
which the MacMahcn line, previously 
rejected as the boundary with India, 
was largely accepted. A boundary settle- 
ment was also made with Nepal, and 
nonaggression and cultural exchange 
pacts were concluded with Afghanistan 
and Pakistan. The rearming of India 
with American assistance, together with 
the Chinese promise of support for 
Pakistan in its long-continued territorial 
dispute with India, was used to weaken 
the alignment of Pakistan with the 
United States and tc develop friendly 
relations between Pakistan and main- 
land Ching. And beth fear of China 
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and the support offered Cambodia in its 
dispute with its neighbors (especially, 
aligned Thailand) brought Cambodia 
close to alignment with Peking against 
the United States. 

Despite, or because of, the threat 
from Communist China, India remained 
nonaligned in the sense that it continued 
to seek economic and military support 
from both the Soviet Union and the 
United States. Soviet aid to India was, 
in fact, one item in the Chinese list of 
complaints against the Soviet Union. 

The record was quite different in 
China’s dealings with Indonesia, second 
largest of the original Asian neutralists. 
Dr. Sukarno had been completely won 
away from both the United States and 
the Soviet Union by 1965. This success 
was the result of adroit use of the tactics 
already described. Indonesian national- 
ism brought power to Sukarno, as well 
as independence to Indonesia. The 
manipulation of nationalist sentiment 
kept him in power. After political in- 
dependence had been won from the 
Netherlands (with foreign support), the 
economic position of the Dutch, and 
of the important Chinese element, was 
exploited as a nationalist target. The 
terms of settlement with the Nether- 
lands left an irredentist “anti-imperial- 
ist” objective in West Irian to be 
exploited. After the West Irian settle- 
ment had been made on Indonesian 
terms, nationalist sentiment was whipped 
up against the new Malaysia, character- 
ized as a neocolonial project. In mov- 
ing toward all of these “nationalist” 
objectives, except in relation to moves 
against the Chinese, Dr. Sukarno had 
the unqualified approval of the Peking 
government. After some pressure, the 
controversy over treatment of the In- 
donesian Chinese was removed as an 
issue. 

One thing that Bung Sukarno sought 
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was acceptance of himself as a great 
Asian leader, which involved acceptance 
of the rightness of whatever he pro- 
claimed as his goal. Communist China 
was in a position to give him this 
recognition, as the United States and 
the Soviet Union were not. Khrushchev 
offended Sukarno and Indonesian na- 
tionalists on a visit to the country by 
his failure to play up to Indonesian 
cultural achievements. The United 
States had its relations with others to 
consider in taking its positions on Asian 
questions. 

When, however, Dr. Sukarno visited 
Peking, or when Chinese leaders visited 
Indonesia, as occurred more and more 
frequently, Sukarno’s role as a great 
leader of nationalism against colonialism 
was played up, and Indonesian policies, 
including withdrawal from the United 
Nations, were warmly applauded. Com- 
munist China gave both moral and 
material support in the celebration of 
the anniversary of the Bandung Con- 
ference; credit was given him for 
planning the second Afro-Asian Con- 
ference, to be held in June 1965 at 
Algiers; and assistance was given in 
the staging of Games of the New-Emerg- 
ing Forces (Ganefo) as an alternative 
to the Olympics. In this support, full 
credit was given to Sukarno without 
claiming the credit due China. Sukarno 
made tacit acknowledgement of China’s 
assistance however, by singling out the 
Chinese for preferential treatment. 

Thus Communist China rode the 
wave of nationalism among the un- 
committed states with complete success 
in Indonesia and Burma, and with 
relative success in the Arab world and 
in Africa, to the end, especially, of 
both weakening any tendency toward 
alignment of the new states with the 
United States and attracting them into 
a Chinese orbit. 
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The Future of Nonalignment 


By M. S. Rajan 


ABSTRACT: The best way one can predict the future of non- 
alignment is to see how far the original bases of the policy con- 
tinue to exist and still hold good, and whether these bases are 
likely to remain in the foreseeable future. In the wri-er’s view, 
the still largely bipolarized world politics, the continuing emo- 
tional need to demonstrate independence of policy and action in 
world affairs, the still valid ideological and economic bases, the 
relaxation of cold-war pressures on the nonaligned—all these 
and more—seem to indicate that nonalignment has not yet out- 
lived the conditions in which the policy originated, or its utility 
to many nations of Asia and Africa. It continues to offer to 
the present adherents (which include about half of the inde- 
pendent states of the world) as well as potential folowers, a 
preferred choice in foreign policy and relations in the present 
as well as foreseeable future. 
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ET me begin with a brief statement 
of the conception of nonalignment 
which, I believe, bas a definite and 
promising future. In my view, the 
essence of the policy of nonalignment is 
a deliberate and calculated refusal to 
enter into any military or political com- 
mitment with any of the great powers or 
to permit foreign military bases on one’s 
territory. The positive objective of this 
refusal is to retain substantial freedom 
of policy and action in international 
affairs, especially in relation to the 
policies and actions of the great powers. 
This freedom is demonstrated in practice 
by insistence and assertion of the right 
to ad koc decisions on the merits of 
each specific issue or situation as and 
when they come before the governments 
of the nonaligned states, and in the light 
of the facts of the case and the inter- 
national context in which they come up 
for decision. In my view, nonalign- 
ment is not the foreign policy as such of 
any of its practitioners (even though 
some think and say so); it is simply 
the means for carrying out the sub- 
stantive foreign-policy goals. Also, 
nonalignment, as such, has nothing to 
do with a lot of things that have come 
to be associated with the foreign policies 
of nonaligned nations—like anticolo- 
nialism, racial equality, banning of 
nuclear-weapon tests, and so on. 

As I understand it, the nonalignment 
policy practiced (or sought to be 
practiced) by the vast majority of the 
Asian-African states has nothing to do 
with the traditional policies of neutrality 
or isolationism as practiced once or 
still being practiced, respectively, by 
the United States and Switzerland. It 
has even less to do with neutrality of 
the nonbelligerents in wartime. It is 
not a policy or attitude of “plague-on- 
both-houses” or “s:tting-on-the-fence”— 
both of which are pejorative phrases 
used by unsympathetic and ununder- 
standing critics of the policy. It stands 
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neither for impartiality and objectivity 
in world affairs nor for moral superiority 
and self-righteousness. Nor, further- 
more, does it represent any monopoly of 
wisdom. On the contrary, the non- 
aligned nations question the implicit 
claim of the great powers to moral 
superiority or superior wisdom. And, 
finally, nonaligned nations do not seek 
to establish a third bloc or force of na- 
tions—as they themselves are stridently 
opposed to the bloc system of inter- 
national politics. 

Independent India originated this 
policy back in 1946-1947. Practically 
all the new states of Asia and Africa, 
and some other states, too, have fol- 
lowed her example. At the Belgrade 
conference, their number was twenty- 
five (plus three observers). Three years 
later, at the Cairo conference, their 
number had risen to forty-seven (plus ° 
ten observers). This in itself would 
seem to indicate that the number of 
states following this policy is growing 
very fast, and, therefore, the policy 
seems to have, prima facte, a definite 
and significant future. 

However, during the same period, 
doubts have come to be expressed by 
some official and many unofficial circles 
as to the future of this policy, par- 
ticularly because of the détente between 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
and the consequent reduction in the 
tempo of the Cold War, as well as the 
deep divisions within their respective 
blocs themselves. 

I do not share these doubts, which 
are largely based on a highly simplified 
view of the basis of nonalignment policy. 
The best way one can predict the future 
of this policy is to see how far the 
original bases of the policy continue to 
exist and hold valid in the allegedly 
changed and changing pattern of inter- 
national relations and whether these 
bases are likely to remain in the fore- 
seeable future. 


Tue FUTURE or NONALIGNMENT 


Bases orf NONALIGNMENT: 
BIPOLARIZATION 


The most fundamental basis and the 
primary cause of nonalignment policy 
in postwar world affairs is the grouping 
of many nations or the world into two 
ideological, political, and military blocs 
—the Western bloc led by the United 
States and the Communist bloc led by 
the Soviet Union. The new States of 
Asia and Africa believe that this group- 
ing and the resulting cold-war and 
bloc politics promote neither their own 
national interest (indeed, they think 
that it has no direct relevance to their 
interests) nor the good of the society of 
nations, as they conceive of it. More- 
over, these new nations consider that 
the bloc system is quite dangerous to 
the maintenance and promotion of 
-world peace and therefore subversive 
to the conditions of international society 
under which alone these nations can 
promote their vital national interests, 
including especially their independent 
survival and a reasonable degree of 
economic development. They are con- 
vinced (as Jawaharlal Nehru put it in 
his broadcast of 7 September 1946) 
that they must “keep away from the 
power politics of groups aligned against 
one another, which has led in the past 
to world wars and which may again 
lead to disasters on an even vaster 
scale.” The nonaligned nations are also 
inspired by the belief that their keeping 
away from either of the blocs would 
indefinitely postpone this disaster which, 
they believe, would be inevitable if the 
whole world is bipolarized. And, mean- 
while, they can serve as a bridge of 
understanding and a channel of com- 
munication between the two blocs in 
the hope that eventually the bloc system 
will be dissolved. 

Now, the question is whether this 
basis of nonalignment still subsists and, 
furthermore, is likely to continue in the 
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foreseeable future. I, for one, am not 
convinced that the -ecent détente be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union, the reduction în the tempo of the 
Cold War, or even the divisions within 
the ranks are either so substantially 
significant or so lasting as to constitute 
a fundamental change in the past and 
still-continuing pattern of international 
relations. So that I do not think that 
this original basis of nonalignment has 
been destroyed or so significantly altered 
as to call for the disappearance of the 
policy of nonalignment. Al that I am 
willing to concede is that there has been 
in recent years a certain erosion of 
that basis and a certain degree of relaxa- 
tion of tensions between the two blocs 
which merely calls for some adjustment, 
not so much in the conception of non- 
alignment as in its practice. 

For example, during the height of the 
cold-war hostilities, it was thought by 
many nonaligned naticns that acceptance 
by a nonaligned country of military 
assistance from one of the great powers 
of either bloc was incompatible with 
their policy and attitude. But, a few 
years later, some leading nonaligned 
countries started accspting substantial 
military assistance from the Soviet 
Union—for example, the United Arab 
Republic (UAR) and Indonesia—and 
the United States (Yugoslavia). Since 
Chinese aggression on her territory at 
the end of 1962, India has also been 
receiving substantial military assistance 
from states in both the blocs, without 
compromising her policy of nonalign- 
ment. 

To give another example: during the 
height of the Cold War, it was difficult 
for nonaligned India zo be too close to 
either of the blocs, more especially to 
the superpowers leading them (while 
daring to be equally friendly with both). 
Lest her close friendship be mistaken 
or misrepresented ky either, India 
maintained about equal distance be- 
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tween the two power blocs (at least, 
she tried to do so). But ever since the 
relaxation of tensions between the two 
cold-war blocs, and the superpowers 
leading them, India is daring to be 
very close with both, and has been 
quite successful at that. It is possibly 
this strange phenomenon that is being 
misrepresented by some ill-informed 
and unsympathetic critics of India as 
“double alignment.” This is simply a 
pragmatic change, like the preceding 
example, made possible by the détente 
between the Uniied States and the 
Soviet Union. These are also illustra- 
tions of the pragmatic nature of non- 
alignment. 

I therefore conclude from the above 
that, as far as this basis is concerned, 
nonalignment has still many years to 
go. As long as the great powers con- 
tinue to behave as they still do, and are 
likely to do in the future, many states 
will be compelled to remain nonaligned 
with either of the two power blocs 
organized by them. 


DESIRE FOR DEMONSTRATIVE 
INDEPENDENCE 


The second major basis of nonalign- 
ment is the desire, especially on the 
part of the new nations, for emotional 
and psychological reasons, not merely 
to be independent, but also to seem to 
be independent, of any great-power 
domination or even influence. They feel 
the urge to be independent for the 
fulfillment of their nationalist aspira- 
tions. They want to retain the individ- 
uality of their political, economic, social, 
and cultural community and not be- 
come “faceless” nations among a large 
group of other states dominated by a 
superpower. This desire for independ- 
ence is technically achieved by the 
proclamation of their independence and 
their recognition by the other members 
of the society of nations, as well as 
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by their membership in the United Na- 
tions. They do not believe that it is 
either desirable or practicable, as yet, 
to merge their national identity in a 
large grouping of nations, even while 
they do recognize interdependence of 
nations and the need for some sort of 
world order better than the one that 
exists at present. 

But these nonaligned nations do not 
believe that this independence is self- 
demonstrative. They must also seem 
to be independent. And this can only 
be demonstrated, both to their own 
people and the other nations, by prac- 
tical and persistent assertion of inde- 
pendence of their policy and action over 
specific issues and situations that come 
before them for solution or action from 
time to time. In demanding and as- 
serting this right of independent policy 
and action, they are not seeking to be, 
impartial as between the two blocs and 
pretending to be wiser than the collec- 
tive wisdom of either of the blocs. It 
is possible that in taking a decision or 
stand, the nonaligned nations recognize 
that right and justice are on one side 
or the other—in which case, they dare 
to support the one and vote against the 
other. At other times, it is possible 
that they recognize that right and 
justice is on neither side wholly—in 
which case, they would abstain from any 
stand or action or plead for accom- 
modation and compromise between the 
two opposing stands of the two blocs. 

To my understanding, nothing has 
happened in recent years to remove or 
even alter this basis of nonalignment 
policy. As far as one can see now, this 
basis and justification for nonalignment 
will continue for a ‘good many years, 
and, therefore, the policy of nonalign- 
ment is likely to be sustained for as far 
in the future as one can visualize at 
present. It is quite true that due to 
some divisions in both the camps, some 
of the aligned nations, too, are now 
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exercising some freedom of policy and 
action (for example, France and Pakis- 
tan in the Western camp, China and 
Rumania in the Communist camp), 
and, therefore, this freedom is not the 
monopoly of the nonaligned states. But 
I think that the freedom exercised by 
some of the aligned states is still the 
exception, and not the rule, and is com- 
paratively less than that enjoyed by 
the nonaligned states. 


Tue IpeorocicaL BASIS 


The third basis of nonalignment is 
the belief that the newly independent 
nations do not and cannot share—at 
least to a significant degree—with either 
of the blocs faith in their political, 
economic, and social systems. Some of 
these nations (like Cuba or Yugo- 
slavia) might share Western religious or 
: cultural values; others (like India and 
Tunisia) might share even some of 
the political values and beliefs of the 
Western camp. But all of them are 
opposed—in different degrees, however 
—to the political, economic, and social 
systems prevailing in the states of the 
Western camp. Likewise, most of the 
new—and some old—states of Asia and 
Africa have considerable attraction for 
Marxian principles and even admira- 
tion for the socialistic achievements of 
the Soviet Union. But all of them are 
opposed (in different degrees) to the 
Communist political, economic, and 
social systems. Many of the newly 
independent nonaligned nations also can- 
not conceive of aligning themselves with 
the Western camp from whose mem- 
bers’ political and/or economic domina- 
tion they have just achieved independ- 
ence and equality. Nor could they align 
themselves with the Communist bloc 
(in the case of Yugoslavia—herself a 
Communist country—with the Soviet 
Communist practice) because Commu- 
nist ideology or practice (their political, 
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economic and social systems) are alien 
to their outlook anc way of life. 

Most of them cannot (in spite of 
their intellectual sympathies) accept 
either the American or Western con- 
ceptions of democracy or the Com- 
munist type of government: they can 
accept neither the unadulterated private 
enterprise associated with the United 
States and the West generally, nor 
the state capitalism sf the Soviet Union 
and the Communist-bloc countries. 
Again, in their emergence (in most 
cases) from tribal, feudal, or caste- 
ridden societies into modern, egalitarian, 
and humare societies, neither the Amer- 
ican nor the Soviet social system offers 
them an altogether satisfactory model 
They would prefer rather to build up a 
reformed society of their own by a 
trial-and-error methcd, even while ben- 
efiting from the experience and example 
of the two superpowers. 

Many of these zations could not 
think of joining the Communist camp 
for the additional reason that that camp 
did not acknowledge even the genuine- 
ness of their independence (for example, 
in the case of India, Burma, Ceylon, and 
Arab countries) for many years after 
they, in fact, achieved it. And Yugo- 
slavia could hardly think of rejoining 
the Communist camp after having been 
once expelled from it. 

Now this basis of nonalignment seems 
to me to be an enduring one, and there- 
fore the prospect of the continuance of 
nonalignment as a lasting course of 
policy and action for many states in 
world affairs seems to be quite bright. 
If anything, the divisions in the two 
camps (for example the position of 
France in the Western camp and of 
Communist China and Rumania in the 
Communist camp) szem to underline 
the importance and necessity of their 
own separate and individual national 
development. 
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Tue Economic Basis 


Fourthly, practically all the nonaligned 
nations (except possibly Kuwait and 
Yugoslavia} are economically under- 
developed, and their people have a very 
low standard of living. Naturally, there- 
fore, it is a major goal of their foreign 
policies to promote rapid economic de- 
velopment, for which, however, they 
lack capital and technical skills. For 
this reason, their external economic 
policies are directed to the acquisition 
of both these desiderata from whatever 
source that is willing and able to offer 
these without any “strings.” In this 
search, it would do these underdeveloped 
nations little good to join either of the 
blocs—apart from the barrier of the 
deep economic gulf between them and 
the developed bloc countries. By join- 
ing one of the blocs, they would (under 
the unstated but well-understood rules 
of cold-war politics) have to forgo 
both the relative freedom to seek help 
from more than one source and the 
possibility of getting substantially more 
assistance of various kinds by remain- 
ing nonaligned than they would get by 
joining either bloc. Furthermore, as the 
experience of such leading nonaligned 
countries as India, the United Arab Re- 
public, and Yugoslavia has demon- 
strably proved, their reliance on any 
one source only (that is, either the 
Western or the Communist camp) is apt 
to be used by both the blocs as an 
instrument of domination or blackmail 
for Western or Communist political 
purposes. This would equally apply to 
any substantial dependence on trade 
with either of the blocs only. The 
nonaligned nations believe that there is 
as much need for economic as for polit- 
ical independence from the great powers 
and the two blocs. Indeed, mere polit- 
ical independence, without its concom- 
itant of economic independence, is 
both meaningless and subversive of 
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political independence in the long run. 
Therefore, the policy of nonalignment 
cannot be effective, enduring, or genuine 
unless the economic basis of political 
independence is sufficiently diversified 
as between the two blocs. 

During the last two decades, the non- 
aligned countries have quite successfully 
employed this economic means to rein- 
force the political foundations of non- 
alignment. And this success, in turn, 
has strengthened their belief in the 
validity and utility of their nonalign- 
ment policy in the furtherance of their 
national interests. Therefore, there is 
every possibility that the present non- 
aligned nations will continue their 
policy on this ground; equally, some 
other nations (both the old and those 
which become independent hereafter) 
might very well be attracted by the 
nonalignment policy for this reason. 

Fortunately for these nations, both 
the blocs, and in particular the United 
States and the Soviet Union, which 
once (during the high tempo of the 
Cold War) looked askance at the non- 
aligned nations simultaneously seeking 
aid and trade from both the blocs, 
are now unwittingly co-operating, and 
sometimes competing, with each other 
in assisting many nonaligned nations. 
Both American and Soviet spokesmen 
have, in fact, publicly gone on record 
to the effect that they not only have 
no objection to the nonaligned countries’ 
receiving aid from the other bloc but 
that, indeed, they want the nonaligned 
states to do so. The superpowers take 
this changed stand partly because 
neither of them alone would like to, or 
could, meet the increasing demands of 
many nonaligned countries for economic 
assistance, and partly in the malicious 
hope that the nonaligned countries will 
realize the futility, or at least the limita- 
tions, of the other bloc’s aid. The re- 
sult of this situation is that the non- 
aligned nations are in the happy posi- 
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tion of enjoying much greater freedom 
in the choice of sources of economic 
assistance, without at the same time 
incurring the displeasure or hostility of 
the other bloc, than would have been 
the case in earlier years. India’s recent 
experience in seeking aid for the Bokaro 
steel plant from the Soviet Union, after 
the American Congress spurned the 
Indian request, is a case in point. India 
has also successfully negotiated with 
the Soviet Union for a high-powered 
transmitter after it had, in effect, with- 
drawn (under tremendous domestic 
political pressure) from its agreement 
to get one from the United States on 
condition that it would give some time 
to the Voice of America to broadcast 
programs from this transmitter. 


DESIRE FOR FREEDOM OF OPINION 


Fifthly, the nonaligned countries do 
not share the self-righteous belief of 
the two blocs, especially of the United 
States and the Soviet Union, that these 
powerful nations have some kind of 
monopoly of wisdom or rectitude. They 
cannot agree that either of these blocs 
is wholly right and just, or wholly wrong 
and unjust, on any issue. They, there- 
fore, cannot and will not join either 
bloc of the Cold War. Apart from 
this negative reason, the nonaligned 
nations are inclined to believe that be- 
cause of either fear or hatred of the 
other group, neither bloc is qualified to 
take a detached and judicious view of 
any international issue or situation. 
They believe, on the contrary, that 
because of their being out of the cold- 
war contest, nonaligned nations are 
peculiarly qualified to take such a view 
of international questions and situations. 
They do not, of course, claim any moral 
superiority or greater wisdom than the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
possess. Furthermore, the nonaligned 
nations feel that the belief of the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
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that they alone and always are right 
and their intolerance of any divergent 
view are both ethically and politically 
wrong. It is an undemocratic attitude 
too. 

The practice of nonalignment for 
nearly two decades past has convinced 
the nonaligred nations that this posture 
vis-d-vis the two blocs has been, more 
often than not, right, and therefore they 
are quite likely to continue their policy. 
The relaxation in the Cold War has 
made it easier and less unpleasant for 
these nonaligned nations to continue 
this stand. The two superpowers no 
longer question the integrity or motives 
of the nonaligned nations whenever they 
express any critical views of either, or 
support or oppose one of them—or at 
least not so vehemently and categorically 
as they used to do before. 


RELAXATION oF CoLD-WAR PRESSURES 
ON THE NONALIGNED 


During the height of the cold-war 
period, wher. both the United States 
and the Soviet Union were searching 
among the nonaligned nations for allies, 
and at the same time remained deeply 
suspicious of those nations which re- 
jected their overtures, there were charges 
and counter-charges about the pro- 
Communist or pro-Western leanings of 
some of the lzading nonaligned nations. 
At the nonofficial and academic level, 
there were even predictions that some 
of them were likely to slip into either 
of the blocs. It is a noteworthy fact 
that nothing of this kind has, in fact, 
happened, and these mutual suspicions 
and fears hav2 been proved to be quite 
ill-founded. On the contrary, some of 
those nations which were originally 
aligned have either abrogated their 
alignment (like Nigeria with the United 
Kingdom) or, like Sierra Leone, have 
not carried out their preindependence 
plan of alignment with the Western bloc 
(by means of a defense pact with the 
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United Kingdom) What is equally 
noteworthy is that two, at least, of the 
aligned nations (Malaysia and Ceylon) 
have been claiming for many years to 
follow a nonalignment policy even while 
keeping their alliance with one of the 
gteat powers, the United Kingdom. 
Ceylon has been quite successful in 
making this claim accepted by the 
Belgrade and Cairo conferences—a 
rather remarkable achievement indeed.* 

This tendency toward enlargement 
of the number of the nonaligned nations 
has been further facilitated by the re- 
laxation of the erstwhile cold-war pres- 
sures by both the blocs on the non- 
aligned nations to join their respective 
camps. Because of technological devel- 
opments in new weapons and the means 
of their delivery, neither the United 
States nor the Soviet Union need for 
their security any allies or foreign mili- 
tary bases—at least not to the same ex- 
tent as before. Secondly, the super- 
powers have even found the burden— 
both political and economic—of sup- 
porting these allies rather costly and 
tiresome. The result is that they not 
only want no more allies, they will be 
glad to do without some of the existing 
ones. Meanwhile, they tolerate some 
freedom of opinion and action in world 
affairs for their allies. 


TREND OF EXPANSION OF THE 
NoNALIGNED GROUP 


This situation has naturally helped, 
both positively and negatively, in the 


1Ceylon signed in 1947, a few months be- 
fore independence, a defense and an external 
affairs agreement with the United Kingdom. 
Under an executive agreement it had also 
given to that Government naval and air 
force bases. These were subsequently with- 
drawn in 1957, at the request of the Ceylon 
Government. But the two formal agreements 
with the United Kingdom entered into in 
1947 have not been terminated, in spite of 
the many years of rule by a Left-wing regime 
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consolidation and future expansion of 
the group of nonaligned nations. The 
current trend seems to be towards ex- 
pansion of membership of the nonaligned 
both from among the new nations and 
from the former aligned nations. Both 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
have, in fact, come out publicly in sup- 
port of the continuance of nonalign- 
ment by nations that want to do so, 
especially with respect to the originator 
and perhaps the most successful prac- 
titioner of that policy—India. It thus 
seems that conditions for the continu- 
ance of the policy of nonalignment have 
now become highly favorable. 

It is, of course, true that with the ex- 
pansion of the membership of the non- 
aligned group (but not, I think because 
of it) the significance of nonalignment 
has also been considerably reduced. 
But, apparently, this has not encouraged. 
any of the existing members to give up 
that policy or even discouraged potential 
applicants from seeking to join the non- 
aligned group. In any case, a postwar 
phenomenon which was initiated by 
India less than two decades ago can 
now claim to have among its adherents 
nearly half of the independent countries 
of the world. 

One other new trend worth noting is 
that the membership of the nonaligned 
group, which at present is largely con- 
fined to the Asian-African states, seems 
likely to receive some accession of 
strength from among the old states of 
the Western hemisphere. At the Bel- 
grade conference, there was from that 
hemisphere only one member (Cuba) 
and three observers; at the Cairo con- 
ference three years later, in addition to 
the continuance of that one member, 
the number of observers had gone up 
threefold. It is not too much to hope 
that some of these observer countries 
will develop into full members by the - 
time of the next conference. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Demograpl 7 and Ecology 


By Pur. p M. HAUSER 


EMOGRAPHY and ecology are 

appropriately regarded as inter- 
related subfields of sociology. But each 
is also a multidisciplinary field in its 
own right. Demographers, for example, 
include not only sociologists, who in 
the United States have achieved domi- 
nance in the field, at least in numbers, 
but also statisticians, economists, ge- 
ographers, public health and medical 
personnel, zoologists, biologists, geneti- 
„cists, and historians, and the range of 
. disciplines in which there is some in- 
terest in population research is even 
broader. Similarly, sociologists and 
even the more restricted cadre of “hu- 
man ecologists” include most of the 
above-mentioned disciplines and anthro- 
pologists as well. Again the range of 
disciplines in which there is some in- 
terest in the ecological framework is 
even greater. 

The developments over the past five 
years or so reviewed here are primarily, 
for ecology, confined to the literature 
in sociology, even though there has been 
increasing interaction between sociolo- 
gists and other disciplines in the field. 
The overview for demography, in keep- 


ing with the closer interdisciplinary na- 
ture of developments, is not as much 
confined to the products of sociological 
investigation. 

Inasmuch as there is no consensus 
on the conceptions of human ecology 
and demography, or of their interrela- 
tionships, it is appropriate to set forth 
the delineations of these fields as em- 
ployed in this highlight summary of 
development. The conceptual frame- 
work for human ecology is essentially 
that of Amos Hawley as published in 
1950, and as extended by Otis Dudley 
Duncan. Approached as “a study of 
the morphology of collective life in both 
its static and dynamic aspects”! by 
Hawley, it has as its main elements, 
“the ecological complex” as presented 
by Duncan. The ecological complex 
consists of four “referen-ial concepts”— 
population, environment, technology, and 
organization. The unit of ecological 

1Amos Hawley, Human Ecology (New 
York: Ronald Press, 1950), p. 67 

2 Otis Dudley Duncan, “Human Ecology 
and Population Studies,” The Study of Popu- 
lation, ed P. M. Hauser and O. D. Duncan 
(Chicago’ University of Chicago Press, 1959), 
p. 683. 
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analysis is a human population lo- 
cated in a given territory, which exists 
in an environment and which adapts 
collectively to the environment in sus- 
tenance-producing activity. In the 
process of collective adaptation the 
population develops and utilizes tech- 
nology which not only helps to control 
and to modify, but also becomes part 
of the environment—and generates so- 
cial organization as a property of the 
aggregate indispensable for collective 
life and the functioning of its inter- 
dependent units. 

Demography is conceived as “the 
study of the size, territorial distribution, 
and composition of population, changes 
therein, and the components of such 
changes, which may be identified as 
natality, mortality, territorial movement 
(migration) and social mobility (change 
of status).”% A useful distinction for 
many purposes is offered by differenti- 
ating “demographic analysis” from 
“population studies.” The former is 
concerned with the study of components 
of population variation and change, the 
latter with the relationships between 
population changes and other variables 
—social, economic, geographic, political, 
and biological. All demographers have 
in common the techniques of demo- 
graphic analysis, but they may also do 
“population studies.” Nondemographers 
without demographic techniques of anal- 
ysis, generally do not essay “demo- 
graphic analysis,” but they do conduct 
“population studies.” No attempt will 
be made here to cover the “population 
studies” made by nondemographers. 

The interrelation of demography and 
human ecology should be clarified. One 
way to differentiate between the two is 
to say that the human ecologist is con- 
cerned with the entire ecological com- 
plex, whereas the demographer is inter- 
ested in population as an aggregate di- 
vorced from its organizational context. 


3 Hauser and Duncan (eds.), op. ci., p. 2. 
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But, in practice, demographers do deal 
with population as an independent as 
well as dependent variable in relation 
to the other elements in the ecological 
complex, and ecologists often work with 
population data, albeit sometimes with 
deficient demographic skills. Although 
there are a number of sociologists who 
operate in both areas, it is usually easy 
to distinguish the human ecologist from 
the demographer. It is desirable, there- 
fore, to consider developments sepa- 
rately in the two fields. 


Human EcoLocy 


Fortunately, an excellent overview of 
the emergence of human ecology as a 
subfield of sociology, including consid- 
eration of theoretical issues, appeared 
early in the five-year period under re- 


view. It is the volume edited by George ` 


A. Theodorson, which constitutes a good 
point of departure for the review of 
subsequent developments.* The volume 
contains a bibliography for those who 
would delve more deeply into the ear- 
lier ecological literature. 

Perhaps the most significant general 
development in human ecology since 
1960 is to be found in the elaboration 
by Duncan of its frame of reference to 
encompass the concept of “ecosystem” 
and to spell out its role in evolutionary 
study. Writing in 1959, Duncan ex- 
plained that he specifically avoided the 
term “system” or “ecosystem” in refer- 
ring to the “ecological complex” “to 
avoid prejudgment of issues"... 
Whether it is fruitful to regard this 
complex as a system with equilibrium- 
maintaining properties is a moot point 
of ecological theory.” By 1964, Dun- 
can had resolved this “moot point” to 
the extent of greatly broadening his 

4 George A. Theodorson, Studies in Human 
Ecology (Evanston, Il.: Row, Peterson, 
1961). 

50. D. Duncan, in Hauser and Duncan 
(eds.), op. cit, p. 684. 
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conception of ecology’s “point of view.” ° 
In a seminal paper, ranking in its heu- 
ristic implications with the earlier con- 
tributions of Park, Burgess, McKenzie, 
Wirth, and Hawley, Duncan places 
human ecology, even as pursued by the 
sociologist, in the framework of “basic 
ecosystem processes.” An ecosystem 
refers, Duncan notes in quoting Dice, 
“to a community together with its habi- 
tat. An ecosystem, then, is an aggrega- 
tion of associated species of plants and 
animals, together with the physical fea- 
tures of their habitat.” 7 

Human ecology may be considered as 
concerned with “three classes of flows”— 
the flow of materials, the flow of energy, 
and the flow of information. For an 
understanding of any ecosystem one 
may examine: “(1) Entry into the sys- 
tem; (2) Transformation during the 
flow through the system; (3) Transfer 
from one unit or level of the system to 
another; (4) Accumulation and storage 
at some point within the system, fol- 
lowed by retrieval and resumption of 
the flow; (5) Application to the advan- 
tage of some (living) unit part of the 
system; and (6) Dissipation, i.e., tem- 
porary or ultimate loss to the system.” 8 
Duncan states that “a description of 
flows, then, would run in terms of the 
spatiotemporal pattern and the quanti- 
ties of flows manifesting each of these 
aspects.” ° 

The ecosystem approach not only 
links the sociologist’s interest in human 
ecology with the life sciences as pursued 
by the zoologist and biologist, but, more 
important, provides a framework for 
comprehensive investigation of social or- 
ganization in its general as well as its 
specific aspects. Duncan’s treatment of 

60. D, Duncan, “Social Organization and 
the Ecosystem,” Handbook of Modern Soci- 
ology, ed. Robert E. L. Faris (Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1965), p 75. 

T Ibid., p. 37. 


3 Ibid., p. 41. 
® Ibid, p. 41. 
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the evolution of society, drawing on the 
literature of zoology and anthropology, 
as well as sociology, is in itself an in- 
genious use of the ecosystem approach 
and stresses the central role of social or- 
ganization. “Since man depends on his 
social organization fcr life itself, a con- 
cern with social organization must be 
one of the central pre-occupations of 
human ecology.” 1° The role of popula- 
tion size and density, linking the demo- 
graphic with other ecological considera- 
tions, is also skillfully interwoven into 
Duncan’s treatment of the evolution of 
society and “ecological expansion.” 
“Ecological expansion, then, is carried 
forward by an accumulation of culture 
content—advances in control of the 
flows of materials, energy and informa- 
tion—both within and between civiliza- 
tions.” Œ| His tracing of the emergence 
of the industrial era is an excellent ex- 
ample of the way in which the ecological 
approach can supplement other ap- 
proaches in efforts to comprehend basic 
historical trends and patterns. 

Duncan, then, during the period under 
consideration, building on his earlier 
work, has established himself as the 
outstanding theorist in human ecology. 
Although it is still too soon to evaluate 
his impact on the field, there can be no 
doubt that he has provided a framework 
for increased and more powerful utiliza- 
tion of the human ecological approach 
in sociological research. Moreover, in 
his deep probing of nonsociological lit- 
erature in human ecology he may have 
given impetus to increased interdisci- 
plinary activity in the field. 

Another notable recent advance in 
human ecology lies in the increasing 
emphasis on cross-cultural and com- 
parative research. Human ecology, as 
a subfield in sociology, as in much of 
social science in general, has been re- 
stricted largely to the study of Western 


10 Ibid., p. 48. 
11 Jbid., p. 60. 
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civilization over a limited time span. It 
is subject, therefore, to the general criti- 
cism of “historicism”—a deficiency that 
can be remedied only by extension of 
the cultures and time periods subjected 
to investigation. One example of such 
research, embracing more than an eco- 
logical approach but with ecological ele- 
ments, is represented by Sjoberg’s The 
Preindustrial City’? He considers a 
broad spectrum of characteristics of pre- 
industrial cities, past and present, in an 
effort to generalize and to differentiate 
the preindustrial city from that in in- 
dustrialized cultures. The chapter 
“Demography and Ecology” is devoted 
to population, location, functions, spa- 
tial arrangements, including land-use 
patterns, and “temporal patterning.” 
Schnore contributed to cross-cultural 
study in his comparative examination of 
internal spatial structure of cities in the 
Western Hemisphere, namely, “Anglo” 
and Latin-American cities, as did also 
Morse in his comparative study of Latin- 
American cities.4 

Also contributing to comparative, if 
not to cross-cultural, studies are the 
studies of regional and subregional dif- 
ferentials. Certainly the most compre- 
hensive contribution of this type during 
the quinquennium under consideration 
was the prodigious work of Donald J. 
Bogue and Calvin L. Beale, entitled Eco- 
nomic Areas of the United States+* It 
is, indeed, as its subtitle proclaims, “a 
comprehensive statistical and descriptive 
analysis of socio-economic characteris- 


12 Gideon Sjoberg, The Preindustrial City 
(Glencoe, UL: Free Press, 1960). 

18 Leo F. Schnore, “On the Spatial Struc- 
ture of Citles in the Two Americas,” The 
Study of Urbanization, ed. P. M. Hauser and 
L. F. Schnore (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1965); Richard M. Morse, “Latin- 
American Cities: Aspects of Function and 
Structure,” Comparative Studies in Science 
and History, 4 (1962), pp. 473-493. 

14 Donald J. Bogue and Calvin L. Beale, 
Economic Areas of the United States (Glencoe, 
Il.: Free Press, 1961). 
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tics” based on a system of 506 “state 
ecenomic areas” of the United States 
ccasisting of counties nested in a bier- 
a chy of five “economic provinces,” thir- 
tæn “economic regions,” and 121 “eco- 
n=nic subregions.” 

A related type of investigation, com- 
parative, but focused on the develop- 
ment of typologies of urban areas or 
stodivisions thereof, has also prolifer- 
a=2d. Examples are the studies and po- 
Icmics on theory and method by Wen- 
l Bell, Scott Greer, Maurice D. Van 
zcsdol, Santo F. Camilleri, and Calvin 
E. Schmid.** An example of typologies 
ct urban or metropolitan areas is to be 
fund in the work of Duncan and his 
Clleagues in the functional classification 
cd metropolitan areas, a pursuit engaged 
ix by geographets and members of other 
Csciplines as well.** ae 

Advances are evident also in the meth- 
cdology of human ecology during the 
E ist quinquennium. Contributing to the 
Ecreased sophistication and power of 
wesearch methods in the field are the 
eentributions in regional science and 
ı -pecially the work of Isard and his col- 
=agues. Also contributing to methodol- 
«zy is the work of Duncan and his col- 
agues in their volume, which combines 
~nthesis and innovation in methods of 
wialyzing area data. Another contribu- 
-on to method is the work edited by 
Tack P. Gibbs which contains ecological 
5 well as other techniques of urban 
-osearch. Finally, it would be remiss 
= overlook the collection of papers 


25 Wendell Bell and Scott Greer, “Social 
rea Analysis and Its Critics,” Pacéfic 
ociological Review, 5, 1 (Spring 1962), pp. 
=-9; Maurice D. Van Arsdol, Jr., Santo F. 
amilleri and Calvin F. Schmid, “Further 
Semments on the Utility of Urban Typology,” 
Pacific Sociological Review, 5, 1 (Spring 
962), pp. 9-13. 

16 Otis Dudley Duncan, William R. Scott, 
Stanley Lieberson, Beverly D. Duncan and 
Hal H. Winsborough, Metropolis and Region 
<{Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1960), 
Part IV, pp. 239-551. 
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edited by a pioneer and sociological 
giant, Professor Emeritus Ernest W. 
Burgess, together with Donald J. Bogue. 
Part I of this volume on urban studies 
is devoted to “Urban Ecology and De- 
mography,” and includes papers with 
sophisticated methods of analysis.27 
Contributing greatly to advances in 
ecological research since 1960 were the 
greatly enriched data provided by the 
United States 1960 Censuses of Popu- 
lation and Housing and the proliferation 
also of current economic, as well as dem- 
ographic statistics. The innovations in- 
cluded such inquiries as place of work 
as well as place of residence, means of 
transport to work, and a much broad- 
ened list of household facilities; in- 
creased cross-tabulations of data made 
feasible through use of the computer; 
and greatly extended census tract and 
block statistics. An especially note- 
worthy example of studies based on the 
enriched data are those in Leo F. 
Schnore’s volume, a collection of his pa- 
pers over ten years, which establishes 
him as a major contributor to the field.1® 
In addition, the more traditional flow 
of ecological investigations continued, 


17 For example, Walter Isard et al, Methods 
of Regional Analysis: An Introduction to 
Regional Science (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1960); Otis Dudley Duncan, Roy P. 
Cuzzort, and Beverly Duncan, Statistical 
Geography (Glencoe, Ill. Free Press, 1961); 
Jack P. Gibbs (ed.), Urban Research Methods 
(New York. D. Van Nostrand, 1961); Ernest 
W. Burgess and Donald J. Bogue, Contribu- 
tions to Urban Sociology (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1964), Part I, 
pp. 15-200. See also Philip M Hauser (ed.), 
Handbook for Social Resarch in Urban Areas 
(Paris: UNESCO, forthcoming). 

18 Leo F. Schnore, The Urban Scene: 
Human Ecology and Demography (New 
York: Free Press, 1965); see also, eg, Bureau 
of the Census, Papers Presented at the 
Census Tract Conference, Dec. 29, 1964 
(Washington, D.C.: US. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, 1965); Paul 
C. Glick, “The 1960 Census as a Source for 
Soclal Research,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 27, 4 (August 1962), pp. 581-585. 
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consisting of individual descriptive stud- 
ies and reports. A listing and abstracts 
of such studies are available in Socio- 
logical Abstracts from 1960 onward.?® 
In addition to the classification “De- 
mography and Ecology,” however, refer- 
ence should be made to other categories 
in the Contents, especially “Urban So- 
ciology (Metropolis)” and “Social Bi- 
ology,” as well as to zhe sections on gen- 
eral methods and techniques. These 
sections frequently contain items of 
ecological interest. In general, the im- 
petus to studies in human ecology 
achieved through the 1950’s, after a 
relatively cuiet period in the 1940’s, was 
maintained during the first half of this 
decade. 
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Serving as a base point from which 
the developments in demography over 
the past quinquennium can be reviewed 
is the work sponsored and financed by 
the National Science Foundation, The 
Study of Population: An Inventory and 
Appraisal, edited by Philip M. Hauser 
and Dudley Duncan. Published in 1959, 
this volume contains a five-chapter over- 
view of demography as a science, written 
by the editors, and, then, an additional 
twenty-eight chapters, by as many au- 
thors, divided into three parts: “De- 
mography,” “Elements of Demogra- 
phy,” and “Population Studies in Vari- 
ous Disciplines.” A quick insight into 
the field may be geined by the read- 
ing of Chapter I, “Overview and 
Conclusion.” 2° 

By reason of its greater interdiscipli- 


19 Sociological Abstracts (Published under 
cosponsorship of the Exstern Sociological So- 
ciety and the Midwestern Sociological Society), 
beginning with Vol. 8, No. 1 (January 1960), 
for literature approximately covering fve- 
year period. 

230P, M. Hauser and O D. Duncan (eds.), 
op. cit, see chaps. 1-5 for “Demography as a 
Science,” pp. 1-117, 
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nary and international character, its 
closer relationships to governmental 
agencies and functions, and its greater 
number of full-time scholars, the demo- 
graphic literature is considerably more 
extensive than is that in the sociological 
component of human ecology. It is 
not possible, therefore, to provide other 
than the briefest of discussions of the 
highlights in recent developments in 
demography. Fortunately, however, the 
literature of demography is annotated 
in Population Index, published quarterly 
by the Office of Population Research at 
Princeton University and the Popula- 
tion Association of America. Finally, 
it should be observed that the general 
increase in demographic activity since 
1960 may in large part be traced to the 
greatly increased resources made avail- 
able for population research and train- 
ing by the combined efforts of the Pop- 
ulation Council, the Ford Foundation 
and the Rockefeller Foundation, and, 
also, by United States government agen- 
cies, notably the National Science Foun- 
dation and the Public Health Service 
through its various Institutes. 

The most noteworthy developments 
in demography over the past five years, 
certainly from the standpoint of general 
interest, have been the interlinked ex- 
perimental family-planning programs 
and fertility studies. Reflecting increas- 
ing concern with population problems 
of governments, especially in the devel- 
oping areas, of the United Nations and 
the Specialized Agencies, and of the gen- 
eral public, demographers have been 
called upon to serve as “social engi- 
neers” as well as scientists to help to con- 
trol excessive rates cf population growth. 

During the past quinquennium there 
have been notable advances in the for- 
mation of policies and programs to deal 
with population problems. The number 
of nations which have adopted national 
policies to control fertility has expanded 
and now includes Egypt, Tunisia, and 
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South Korea, as well as India, Pakistan, 
and Mainland China. The list of na- 
tions which tacitly consent to or, at 
least, do not interfere with family- 
planning programs is, of course, consid- 
erably greater. 

A summary of the major develop- 
ments in family-planning studies is avail- 
able in two sources. First, there is the 
volume, edited by Clyde V. Kiser, based 
on a conference sponsored jointly by 
the Milbank Foundation and the Popu- 
lation Council which was attended by 
seventy participants from ten countries. 
Second, there is a series of publications 
by the Population Council. These 
materials contain the results of the 
major efforts to study and to control 
fertility in the economically advanced, 
as well as in the developing nations and 
also consideration of policy and research, 
methods. Experiments in family plan- ` 
ning have led demographers into studies 
of motivation and incentive and, there- 
fore, into closer relationships with the 
fields of communication and social 
psychology.?? 

What emerges from these experiments 
is the conclusion that family-planning 


21 Clyde V. Kiser (ed.), Research in Family 
Planning (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1962); Population Council, 
Studies in Family Planning (New York: 
Population Council, Nos. 1 to 7, July 1963 
to June 1965; see also Yoshio Koya, Pioneer- 
ing in Family Planning: A Collection of 
Papers on tke Family Planning Programs and 
Research Conducted in Japan (Tokyo: Japan 
Medical Publishers, 1963). 

22For example, see Bernard Berelson, 
“Communication, Communication Research, 
and Family Planning,” in Milbank Memorial 
Fund, Emerging Techniques in Population 
Research (New York: Milbank Memorial 
Fund, 1963), pp. 159-171; Bernard Berelson, 
“On Family Planning Communication,” Demog- 
raphy 1, 1 (1964), pp. 94-105; Donald J. 
Bogue and Veronica Stolte Heiskanen, How 
to Improve Written Communication for 
Birth Control (New York: Community & 
Family Study Center, University of Chicago, 
and the National Committee on Maternal 
Health, 1963). 
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programs in the developing areas have, 
up to this point, been far from success- 
ful. Only in limited areas such as Tai- 
wan, Hong Kong, and Singapore, where 
considerable advance in literacy and lev- 
els of living had already been achieved, 
were there effected appreciable decreases 
in fertility. Although some demograph- 
ers are optimistic about the outlook, the 
problem of reducing the birth rate 
among mass illiterate and poverty- 
stricken peoples remains formidable and, 
as yet, unresolved.?? 

Fertility studies not tied to family- 
planning programs also proliferated 
during the period. In the United 
States, publications flowed from “The 
Family Growth in Metropolitan Amer- 
ica Study,” with the appearance of two 
volumes and a number of articles. This 
Atudy, not yet completed, adds substan- 
“tially to knowledge about factors in dif- 
ferential fertility in building upon ear- 
lier studies of social and psychological 
factors affecting fertility, such as the 
“Indianapolis Study” and the study on 
“Growth of American Families.” Also 
contributing insights into fertility prac- 
tices were two volumes by Lee Rain- 
water based on intensive interviews and 
focusing on social-class differences in 
marital and sexual relations, family-size 
preferences, contraceptive practices, and 
the like.?* 

28 For example, contrast optimistic picture 
by Donald J. Bogue, “The Demographic 
Breakthrough: From Projection to Control,” 
in Population Index, 30, 4 (October 1964), 
pp. 449-456, with picture by Ronald Freed- 
man in his Presidential Address to Population 
Association of America, 1964 (forthcoming in 
Population Index); or with Philip M. Hauser 
in forthcoming issue of Headline Series, 
Foreign Policy Association. 

24 For example, Charles F. Westoff, Robert 
G. Potter, Jr. Philip C. Sagi, and Elliot G. 
Mishler, Family Growth in Metropolitan 
America (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1961); Charles F. Westoff, Robert 
G. Potter, Jr, and Philip C. Sagi, The Third 
Child: A Study in the Prediction of Fertility 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
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Fertility studies of other areas also 
accelerated, and noteworthy publica- 
tions in book form include the “Mysore 
Study” in India, a study in Puerto 
Rico, a study in Jamaica, a study in 
Lebanon, and the fertility studies, 
mainly in Communist nations in East- 
ern Europe, reported in an “Inter- 
national Demographic Symposium” held 
in Budapest in 1962.78 The number of 
specific papers concerned with fertility 
is enormous and can be traced through 
the Population Index. 

Also of broad general interest was the 
veritable flood of lizerature on popula- 
tion problems aimed at the general pub- 
lic. Most of these involved demograph- 
ers, but many were written by others— 
religious leaders, physicians, publicists, 
and the like. Although no effort is 
made here to review this literature com- 
prehensively, important contributions 
include the two reports of the National 
Academy of Sciences, the symposium 
by the World Academy of Art and Sci- 


1963); Ronald Freedman, Pascal K, Whelpton 
and Arthur A. Campbell, Family Planning, 
Sterility and Populatior Growth (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1959); Ronald Freedman, 
David Goldberg, and Larry Bumpass, “Cur- 
rent Fertility Expectations of Married Couples 
in the United States: 1563,” Population Index, 
31, 1 (January 1965), pp. 3-20; Lee Rain- 
water, And the Poor Get Children (Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books, 1960); Lee Rainwater, 
Family Design: Marical Sexuality, Family 
Size, and Contraception (Chicago: Aldine, 
1965). 

25 United Nations and Government of 
India, Tke Mysore Population Study (New 
York: United Nations, 1961); J. Mayone 
Stycos and Kurt W. Back, The Control of 
Human Fertility in Jcmaica (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1964); Reuben Hill, 
J. Mayone Stycos, and Kurt W. Back, The 
Family and Population Control: A Puerto 
Rican Experiment in Social Change (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1959); David Yaukey, Fertility Differences in 
a Modernising Country: A Survey of Lebanese 
Couples (Princeton, N.J., Princeton University 
Press, 1961); Egan Szabody et al. (eds.), 
Studies on Fertility and Social Mobility 
(Budapest; Akadémiae Kiddo, 1964). 
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ence, the collection of papers prepared 
for “Voice of America,” the volume 
prepared by the American Assembly, 
and the proceedings of the Seminar 
sponsored by the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences with the support of 
the Ford Foundation. Other notable 
books include that by Alfred Sauvy, for- 
mer Director of the National Institute 
of Demographic Studies in Paris; the 
proposals to end the battle over birth 
control, by John Rock, M.D., the 
Catholic layman who helped to develop 
the oral progestins (“the pill”); and 
the work by the Reverend Richard M. 
Fagley on Christian responsibility in 
relation to the “population explosion.” 2° 
To the extent that demographers have 
been drawn into problems of population 
policy and control, they have been di- 
verted from science to social engineer- 
ing. Over the past five years, however, 
there has been considerable disciplinary 
advance despite the engineering pre- 
occupation of many demographers. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy of these 
developments, in its implications for 


28 National Academy of Sciences, The 
Crowth of World Population, (Washington, 
D.C.: National Academy of Sciences, 1963) ; 
National Academy of Sciences, The Growth 
of U.S. Population (Washington, D.C.. The 
National Academy of Sciences, 1965); World 
Academy of Art and Science, The Population 
Crisis and the Use of World Resources, ed. 
Stuart Mudd (The Hague: D W. Lunk, 
1964); Ronald Freedman, Population: The 
Vital Revolution (Garder. City, N.Y.: Double- 
day, 1964); American Assembly, The Popula- 
tion Dilemma, ed. Philip M. Hauser (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963); 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences Hu- 
man Fertility and Population Problems, ed 
Roy O. Greep (Cambridge, Mass.: Schenkman, 
1963); Alfred Sauvy, Fertility and Survival: 
Population Problems from Malthus to Mao 
Tse-tung (New York: Criterion Books, 1961) ; 
John Rock, The Time Has Come: A Catholic 
Doctor’s Proposals to End the Battle over 
Birth Control (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1963); Richard M. Fagley, The Population 
Explosion and Christian Responsibility (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1960). 
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the future of the science, has been 
the advance in mathematical demog- 
raphy, including the increased use of the 
computer. In the forefront of these de- 
velopments have been Ansley J. Coale 
and his students and colleagues at the 
Office of Population Research at Prince- 
ton University; the Population Branch 
in the Bureau of Social Affairs at the 
United Nations, under the leadership of 
John D. Durand and Jean Bourgeois- 
Pichat; the United States Bureau of 
the Census, under the leadership of Con- 
rad Taeuber, Morris M. Hansen, John 
C. Beresford, and James W. Brackett; 
James M. Beshers at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Louis Henry, 
Leon Tabagh, and P. Vincent at the Na- 
tional Institute of Demographic Studies 
in Paris; and, more recently, Nathan 
Keyfits and his students and colleagues 
at the Population Research and Train- 
ing Center at the University of Chicago. 
Also contributing in specific areas to 
mathematical demography have been 
Mindel Sheps, now in the School of 
Public Health at Columbia University, 
and her associate Edward B. Perrin, 
and H. Hyrenius in the use of stochastic 
models in birth processes; W. Brass in 
his work in deriving life tables from 
child survivorship; and Norman Ryder 
in his work on “demographic transi- 
tion,” that is, in measuring the relation- 
ship between a time series of some index 
for successive periods and the time 
series of the same index for successive 
cohorts. 

This work has involved, in large 
measure, elaboration, refinement, and 
innovation in stable population theory, 
as developed by Alfred Lotka, and its 
utilization in estimating population 
characteristics of areas with poor census 
and vital statistics. It has permitted 
also increased utilization of mathemati- 
cal models in demographic analysis and 
in relating population to other vari- 
ables as in the study of the relation- 
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ship between population and economic 


gro at 
Not unrelated to developments in 
mathematical demography were a num- 
ber of specific methodological innova- 
tions. An exhaustive listing of these is 
not jeasible, but among them may be 
mentioned improvement in techniques 
of measuring fertility, methods of post- 
censal population estimates and projec- 
tions, methods of standardization for 
comparative research, and methods of 
correcting faulty demographic data.?® 


21 This literature is highly technical. Ex- 
amples include: Ansley J. Coale, “Estimates 
of Various Demographic Measures Through 
the Quasi-Age Distribution,” in Milbank 
Memorial Fund, op. cit, pp. 175-193; Jean 
Bourgeois-Pichat, “Application of Factor 
Analysis to the Study of Mortality,” Milbank 
Memorial Fund, op. ct, pp. 194-229; W. 
Brass, “The Construction of Life Tables from 
Child Survivorship Ratios,” in the Inter- 
national Union for Scientific Study of Popula- 
tion’s International Population Conference 
(New York: International Union for Scientific 
Study of Population, 1961), pp. 294-301; 
Louis Henry, “La fecondité naturelle observa- 
tion, théorie, résultats,” Population, 16th 
année, numero 4 (October-December 1961), 
pp. 625-636; Louis Henry, “Fecondité et 
famalle. Modéles Mathematiques (II),” Pop- 
wation, 16th année, numéro 2, (Avril-Juin, 
1961}; Nathan Keyfitz, “The Population 
Projection as a Matrix Operator, Demography, 
1, 1 (1964), pp. 56-73; Nathan Keyfitz and 
Edmund M. Murphy, Comparative Demo- 
graphic Computations: Based on Oficial (Un- 
adjusted) Data for 69 Selected Countries and 
Regions (Chicago: Population Research and 
Training Center, University of Chicago, 
1964); Paul Demeny, “Some Applications 
of Electronic Computation in Population Re- 
search,” Demography, 1, 1 (1964), pp. 309 
316; Norman Ryder, “The Process of Demo- 
graphic Transition, Demography, 1, 1 (1964), 
pp. 74-82, 

38 For example, Donald J. Bogue and James 
A. Palmore, “Some Empirical and Analytical 
Relations among Demographic Fertility Meas- 
ures, with Regression Models for Fertility 
Estimation,” Demography, 1, 1 (1964), pp. 
316-338; Evelyn M. Kitagawa, “Standardized 
Comparisons in Population Research,” Demog- 
raphy 1, 1 (1964), pp. 296-315; Meyer 
Zitter and Henry S. Shryock, “Accuracy of 
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` Another significant area of advance 
lies in continued study of the interrela- 
tionships of population and economic 
development. The United Nations has 
been active in this area in a number of 
ways. In addition to policy and tech- 
nical-assistance activity, it has pub- 
lished since its organization a series of 
reports on population matters, with spe- 
cial reference to economic development. 
First, it may be noted that the United 
Nations, up to 1964, issued six studies 
aimed at helping governments co- 
operating in the “1960 World Popula- 
tion Census Programs” to utilize their 
census statistics for economic and social 
planning effectively. In the United Na- 
tions “Conference on the Application of 
Science and Technology for the Benefit 
of the Less Developed Areas,” provision 
was made for papers on “Human Re- 
sources,” which resulted in a number of 
significant contributions. In its re- 
gional activities, the United Nations has 
also taken population into account in 
considering problems of economic de- 
velopment, and this was especially the 
case in the first conference of nations 
on population problems—the Asian 
Population Conference held in New 
Delhi in 1963. Moreover, population is 
generally discussed in the annual re- 
ports on the World Social Situation. 
Through its population branch the 
United Nations, among other popula- 
tion reports, issues population projec- 
tions for the world, major regions, and 
nations. Finally, also noteworthy is the 
fact that the United Nations has under- 
taken revision of its basic and monu- 





Methods of Preparing Postcensal Population 
Estimates for States and Local Areas,” 
Demography 1, 1 (1964), pp. 227-241; Ansley 
J. Coale and Melvin Zelnik, New Estimates 
of Fertility and Popuiation in the United 
States: A Study of Annual White Births 
from 1855 to 1960 and of Completeness of 
Enumeration in Censuses from 1880 to 1960 
(Princeton, NJ.: Princeton University Press, 
1963). 
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mental work on Tae Determinants and 
Consequences oj Population Trends? 
Other important contributions on the 
relation of populaticn to economic de- 
velopment were continued by earlier 
contributors, including Ansley J. Coale, 
Joseph Spengler, and Simon Kuznets.*° 
Many others contributed also, as is 
noted in the Biblisgraphy, Section K, 
“Demographic and Economic Interrela- 
tions,” carried in the Population Index. 
A summary of this literature is obvi- 
ously not possible here. Suffice it to 
say that it has become increasingly clear 
that economic planning must take popu- 
lation factors into account if it is to be 
realistic and that population control 
would contribute materially to economic 
advance in the developing areas. 
Literally thousands of articles and 
books in demography continued to flow 


29 For example, United Nations, National 
Programmes of Analysis of Population Census 
Data as an Aid to Flanning and Policy- 
Making, Population Studies, No. 36, No. 
64.x011.4 (New York: United Nations, 1964; 
sixth such study); United Nations, United 
Nations Conference cn the Application of 
Science and Technology for the Benefit of 
the Less Developed Areas: List of Papers 
(New York: United Nations, 1963), see 
especially sections on “Human Resources”; 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, Report of tne dsian Population Con- 
ference, 1963 (forthcoming); United Nations, 
World Social Situation, New York (annual) ; 
United Nations, Provisional Report on World 
Population Prospects as Assessed im 1963 
(New York: United Nations, 1964); United 
Nations, The Determinants and Consequences 
of Population Trends “New York: United 
Nations, 1953; under revision). 

20 For example, Ansley J. Coale, “Popula- 
tion and Economic Development,” The Pop- 
ulation Dilemma, ed. Philip M. Hauser (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963), pp. 
46-69; Joseph J. Spengler, “Population and 
Economic Growth,” Population: The Vital 
Revolution, ed. Ronald Freedman (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1964), pp. 59-69; 
Simon Kuznets, “Quantitative Aspects of the 
Economic Growth of Nations, VIII: Dis- 
tribution of Income by Size,” Economic De- 
velopment and Cukura; Change, 11, 2, Part 2 
(January 1963), pp. 1-80. 
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during the quinquennium. Among the 
relatively new, or especially significant, 
contributions are the migration studies 
at the University of Pennsylvania, the 
morbidity studies of the United States 
Public Health Service, and the exten- 
sive analyses of the 1960 Census data.** 
For a plunge into the demographic lit- 
erature, in addition to the Population 
Index, the reader is referred to Popu- 
lation Studies; if versed in French, to 


Population. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


This overview is mainly, although not 
entirely, restricted to the literature in 
English as published largely in the 
United States. One justification for the 
limitation is to be found in the domi- 
nance of Americans in sociological study 
jes in human ecology and in their dis- 
proportionate influence in demography. 
Even so the discussion, by reason of 
space limitations, does not attempt to 
summarize the literature. It can only 
serve to point to some of the highlights 
of developments in the fields as per- 
ceived by the writer. 


31 Everett S. Lee, Ann Ratner Miller, Carol 
P. Brainerd, and Richard A. Easterlin, Study 
of Population Redistribution and Economic 
Growth, United States, 1870-1950, Vol. I: 
Methodological Considerations and Reference 
Tables (Philadelphia. American Philosophical 
Society, 1957); Simon Kuznets, Ann Ratner 
Miller, and Richard A. Easterlin, Jbid., Vol. 
U: Analyses of Economic Change (Phila- 
delphia: American Philosophical Society, 
1960) ; Hope T. Eldridte and Dorothy Swaine 
Thomas, Ibid., Vol. III: Demographic Analyses 
and Interrelations (Philadelphia: American 
Philosophical Society, 1964). For morbidity 
studies, see, for example, US. Public Health 
Service, Health Statistics (from the US. Na- 
tional Health Survey), a series of reports 
from May 1958 dealing with health topics; 
for examples of uses of census data, see Clyde 
V. Kiser (ed.), “Symposium on the Use of 
Official Statistics,” Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, 43, 1 (January 1965), pp. 7-41. 
For these topics in the field of sociology, see 
issues of Population Index. 
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Harotp Faser (Ed.). The Road to the 
White House: The Story of the 1964 
Election by the Staff of The New York 

Z Times. Pp. xvi, 305. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1965. $6.95. 

An American presidential campaign is a 
great boon to book publishers! The 
presses turn out numerous biographies 
early in the campaign and go into action 
again in the weeks following early Novem- 
ber with analyses of “how it happened.” 
No one is in a better position or better 
qualified to author the postelection prod- 
ucts than professional newsmen, especially 
out of direct campaign assignments. 

The present book marks a unique venture 
in campaign analyses. It is a team effort 
of members of the staff of The New York 
Times. It is compiled from dispatches 
and news stories by twenty-eight men, 
written and edited by six associates, under 
the general direction of Harold Faber as 
editor-in-chief. 

It is as if (with no other likely feasible 
alternative) the Editors had set down be- 
fore a massive stack of Times files and 
listed topics. culled texts of documents, 
clipped news columns and columnists’ 
articles, and wove them all together into 
a comprehensive narrative and exposition. 

It is free of bias, animosity, and 
partisanship; it includes factors and forces 
discernible only to experienced newsmen; 
it is presented in the clarity of expression, 
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candor, analytical keenness, and a sense of 
values in news, events, and people that 
one associates with able, facile newsmen. 
Interspersing the reporters’ news stories 
are numerous passages from the writings 
of such columnists as James Reston and 
Arthur Krock. Forty-eight pages of 
captivating pictures enliven the text. 

The narrative begins with the taking 
of the presidential oath of office by Lyndon 
Johnson in the huge presidential jet, Air 
Force 1, at the Dallas airport on November 
22, 1963, close upon the shattering impact of 
the Kennedy assassinetion. It ends with 
the President’s inauguration for his own 
full term of office on January 20, 1965, 
with a brilliant appraisal of that event 
and the central figure by James Reston. 

In between the descriptions of the two 
electrifying events there unroll the threads 
of national politics, the interplay of polit- 
ical forces and politicians, and the detailed 
account of the 1964 campaign from the 
early New Hampshire primary to the 
exchange of messages between the nominees 
when the enormity of the Johnson landslide 
and the pathos of the Goldwater debacle 
emerged. 

The warmth of the Johnson personality, 
its impact upon crowcs in his tours, from 
Seattle to Miami, are aptly described, 
as are his reckless mingling among the 
crowds, his folksy informality on the 
platform in Albuquerque and Butte, and 
his talking as a southerner in New Orleans 
and as a westerner in Phoenix. The 
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reader can follow “the Happy Warrior” 
Humphrey and the one-speech Miller on 
their transcontinental speaking tours. You 
see Minnesota’s gift to the Donkey party 
“wowing” the farmers at the National 
Plowing Contest in North Dakota. Nor 
are the state, senatorial, and congressional 
contests overlcoked: Bobby Kennedy 
versus Keating in New York, Salinger 
versus George Murphy in California, the 
Romney race in Michigan, and Percy’s 
ill-fated effort in Illinois. They are all 
here in appropriate color and importance. 

The closing chapter looks at the cam- 
paign in retrospect as it turns the reader’s 
attention forward irto the opening of 
another national quacrennium. As for the 
immediate political past, this unique 
volume dedicated to “how it happened” 
has all the answers. 

Haron R. Bruce 

Visiting Professor o? Government 

Scripps College 

Claremont 

California 


ARNOLD FORSTER and BENJAMIN R. Er- 
STEIN. Danger on the Right: The At- 
` titudes, Personnel and Influence of the 
Radical Right and Extreme Conserva- 
tives. Pp. xviii, 294. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1964. $2.95. 

The nomination of Senator Barry Gold- 
water for the presidency of the United 
States—and his refusal to repudiate the 
Jobn Birch Society—testified eloquently 
to the power-potential of the radical right 
in coalition with ex:reme conservatives. 
Goldwater’s resounding defeat may have 
deflated the immediat2 hopes of the right 
wing in American politics, but it did little 
to eliminate the fears and frustrations 
which have motivated the frequently para- 
noiac huffing and puffing of the groups on 
the right. 

The radical right fears a Communist con- 
spiracy; this conspiracy is responsible for 
socialism on the hore front and “softness” 
and “sellout” in American foreign policy. 
The extreme conservatives may attribute 
our evils to high-level “blindness, stupidity, 
and bungling” rather than to a “sinister 
plot,” but they agrse with their radical- 
right brethren on the evils of federal taxes, 
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welfare legislation, federal intervention in 
business and civil rights, our foreign aid 
program, the United Nations, and negotia- 
tions with Communist nations. Perhaps 
the most disturbing aspect of these groups 
on the right is that they tear at the fabric 
of America by their “fevered fancies and 
false counsels of fear, hatred, confusion, 
and suspicion.” ‘They pollute the atmos- 
phere of reasonable discourse and decent 
respect for the opinions” of mankind. 
What is equally disturbing is that they 
make more difficult the performance of 
a needed—and genuine—conservative func- 
tion in American life. 

The groups and individuals examined in 
this popularly written, factually rich, and 
lively account—by two top officials of the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith 
and their co-operating staff in twenty-seven 
cities—range from Robert Welch and the 
Jobn Birch Society to William F. Buckley, 
Jr. and The National Review. a 
“rabble-rousing gutter bigot,” the “ha 
racketeers,” the “peddlers of racial and 
religious bigotry,” are not this book’s 
concern, even though they are, in fact, 
also far to the right in their political 
thinking. 

The possibilities for confusion and 
suspicion are best revealed, perhaps, in 
flesh-and-blood encounters with members 
of the radical right and their fellow- 
travelling conservative allies. Such per- 
sonal encounters provide support for 
Forster and Epstein’s vivid account of 
false alarms, irresponsible attacks, imper- 
viousness to factual accuracy, disregard of 
due process, and gross ignorance. The 
author of this review, for example, was 
recently included on a list compiled by a 
member of a right-wing group and sent to 
a state legislator with the comment: “Note 
how far some of these people have gone 
to help the Communist conspiracy.” This 
reviewer's offenses were two: he had given 
a talk to the county Unitarian society on 
“The Conservative Dilemma: A Liberal 
Interpretation,” and he had moderated an 
American Civil Liberties Panel on “Civil 
And in this case the 
radical-right syndrome was not altered by 
the fact that he had, in a well-appointed 
home, spent three and a half hours in the 
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presence of the compiler of the report, 
and others of like mind, patiently explain- 
ing his own liberal-democratic political 
philosophy, answering questions, and ex- 
changing views. What was most striking 
was the extent to which the right-wing 
party line was, frighteningly, confirmed by 
this purely voluntary, social evening. 
Since such opportunities for an intellectual 
evening are not open to all, we should be 
most grateful to Forster and Epstein for 
providing us with a readable substitute 
NEAL RIEMER 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 


Henry W. EHRMANN (Ed). Democracy 
in a Changing Society. Pp. xi, 210. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1964. 
$6.50. 


The present volume contains the lectures 
delivered at the Free University of Berlin 
in 1962 to celebrate the opening of a 
“stately modern building” donated by the 
Ford Foundation to house the Otto-Suhr 
Institut. The Institut, named after its 
first Director, replaced in name the 
Hochschule fiir Politik, founded in the 
chaotic days of 1920, and in time in- 
corporated in the Free University of Berlin. 

The lectures, given to a German audience 
by a distinguished panel—Professors 
Brecher (Bonn), Duverger (Paris), Ehr- 
mann (Dartmouth), Huber (Bern), Lo- 
wenthal (Berlin), McKenzie (London 
School of Economics), Meissner (Kiel), 
and Neumann (until his death in 1963, 
Wesleyan University), analyze the chang- 
ing forces in the United States, Britain, 
France, Switzerland, West Germany, and 
the developing countries Meissner deals 
with Soviet democracy and Bolshevik 
dictatorship. The Editor pays an ap- 
propriate tribute to Sigmund Neumann 
whose lecture “The Democratic Decalogue: 
Changes in Society and Their Impact on 
the State,” “his last contribution to the 
science which he has enriched so im- 
mensely,” opens the series. 

T select a number of judgments from a 
volume marked by a consistently high level 
of analysis, however, within the limits of 
this review I cannot do other than draw 
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general attention to the different “angles 
of vision” or, if one wishes, the different 
focus upon the multifarious phenomenon 
which characterizes modern political life. 

Neumann emphasizes the function of 
the party as one of helping to transform 
the isolated votes into a zoon politikon; 
otherwise, “the state is in danger of 
disintegrating into a neofeudalism of con- 
flicting interest groups,” especially in con- 
temporary society where the sub-groups— 
family, church, and the like—have tended 
to be submerged in a growing mass society. 
Indeed, groups are emerging which “cannot 
be absorbed into existing social structures” 
(p. 18) and may fall prey to an even more 
disastrous fate, the glittering but specious 
promises of the eloquent but terrible over- 
simplifiers. 

Ehrmann notes the dangers inherent in 
the progressive federal tax system and the 
nature of state and local tax systems of 
the United States. He also analyzes the 
significance of functional or co-operative 
federalism, the conflict between Congress 
and the President who, although elected 
by the same people, feel that they are 
responsible to different constituencies (p. 
31) and to the bargaining and sharing of 
power within the executive even though 
masked by the phrase that “the President 
has decided” (p. 35). American parties are 
not mass parties but loose confederations 
in which the bargaining processes that 
involve “group diplomacy” are necessary. 
The ceaseless activity of interest groups 
adds to the bargaining or diplomatic char- 
acter of American democracy which, one 
may add, has had a marked influence on 
certain foreign policy decisions, especially 


‘in the field of foreign aid. The question 


arises: Will an excess of pluralism finally 
destroy itself? (p 49). If not, what will 
be the unifying forces? 

R. T. McKenzie suggests that the 
British system is better described as a 
Cabinet rather than parliamentary govern- 
ment, and that parliament has, indeed, 
never governed the country. He thinks 
that the American system functions better 
in bringing fresh ideas into policy-making 
and that the quality of the opposition in 
Parliament has declined during the long 
period of Conservative domination. The 
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Conservatives owe their success “to their 
profound understanding of and adjustment 
to the political implications of industrial 
society” (p. 61), a judgment which may 
surprise many persons but one which is 
interestingly developed. The concluding 
statement that, despite its superlative his- 
toric achievement, “British democracy is 
not the perfect instrument of government 
that some of its admirers tend to assume” 
will also arouse comment. 

Duverger maintains his high standard of 
political analysis. The French citizen con- 
siders himself free when he can resist the 
pressure of authority to the greatest degree 
(p. 69) and is less concerned with active 
participation in the exercise of power. The 
present core of high oficials combines out- 
standing ability with a democratic outlook. 
Many citizens and especially the youth 
have little faith in the political parties. 
What this means for a state which has 
increasingly adopted planning, has become 
a highly developed modern industrial 
society, and has developed a genuine ter- 
ritorial decentralization raises profoundly 
difficult questions for the future of French 
democracy. 

The remainder of the essays reveals a 
similar high standard, but the reviewer 
must content himself with noting that in 
such widely different units and areas—for 
example, Switzerland, western Germany, the 
Soviet Union, and the d2veloping countries 
—Professors Huber, Bracher, Meissner, 
and Lowenthal have succeeded in turning a 
searching spotlight on their respective 
topics. 

LINDEN A. MANDER 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Washington 


Morris Ginsperc. On Justice in Society. 
Pp. 248. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
1965. $1.25. 


This book, written by one of the British 
masters in sociology and related sciences, 
is somewhat disappointing The major 
part of its chapters deals with particular 
aspects of social life to which the concept 
of justice is applicable. Right to personal 
security, economic rights, the right to 
education, political rights, rights relative 
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to association and contract, and rights 
in the sphere of thought and belief are 
treated mainly from the points of view 
held in England and partly in America, but 
the very concept of justice remains elusive. 
The information about the treatment of 
the aspects of society enumerated above 
by English law and “positive morality” is 
concise and correct; in any case, the 
present reviewer did not find any objection 
to make; but no insight into the general 
problem—-what is justice, as conceived in 
England and elsewhere, not to speak of 
“society in general”’—is opened. It is a 
pity that no inductive generalization is 
attempted at this stage. On the back- 
ground of the facts collected by Ginsberg 
it would have given interesting results to 
have confronted them with several theories 
of justice current in English and American 
philosophy of law. 

After a chapter devoted to the ethical 
aspects of punishment, Morris Ginsberg 
offers a chapter on justice among states\ 
acknowledging that under present circum- 
stances no way of achieving the demands 
of justice in the field of international law 
exists or could be proposed, and reaches in 
the final chapter—on morality and law—a 
problem which is in the very focus of 
general sociology. According to Ginsberg, 
it is, to a large extent, a problem of 
gradually teaching the public at large to 
accept the view that there exists no pre- 
established relationship between the two 
“regulative principles,” namely those of 
morality and law and, in simpler words, 
persuasion and coercion. Both morality 
and law complete each other and form a 
complex which may be called ethics—as 
done in ancient Greece, a concept called 
“ethics” by the great Russo-Polish scholar 
Leo Petrazhitsky. His major contributions 
are now available in English, translated by 
Professor Hugh Babb from the Russian 
and abridged in the volume entitled Law 
and Morality (Harvard University Press, 
1945). Then, part of Ginsberg’s valuable 
work would receive, with slight modifica- 
tion, the character of an introductory treat- 
ment to the study of this most important 
phenomenon. 

The book is neither a prophecy nor an 
impersonal report about the state of 
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humanity, but it could and should be con- 
sidered by all those on whom the type of 
regulation in the single fields of social 
life depends; if they could get inspiration 
from Ginsberg’s sober suggestions, the life 
of the total society, for example, of the 
humanity at large, could be improved and 
purified from survivals of the unsound 
past—a goal which is hard to attain, but 
the attainment of which would grant new 
hope for the coming generations in England, 
America, Europe, and elsewhere. 
NICHOLAS S. TIMASHEFF 
Professor Emeritus of Sociology 
Fordham University 


Harry V. Jarra. Equality ond Liberty: 
Theory and Practice in American Poli- 
tics. Pp. xv, 299. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1965. $5.75. 


At first glance, this is a confusing, 
PEA ordered work. Ranging from the 

ection of 1860 to a defense of the natural 
law thesis, Professor Jaffa’s slim volume 
consists of essays and speeches written 
over a seven-year period. This latter fact 
tends to explain the lack of structural 
unity. More significant, however, is the 
challenging intellectual effort that the book 
represents. 

If some of the verbiage is stripped away, 
I see the author as dealing with the follow- 
ing major concepts: the role of the 
Declaration of Independence in American 
political life, the periodicity of American 
national politics, the natural law thesis, 
and the nature of political science. In 
discussing these subjects, the author 
ranges from epistemology to political his- 
tory, and it is amazing how, with the 
possible exception of the discussion of 
political theory as a science, Professor 
Jaffa has evolved a workable synthesis out 
of diverse materials. 

Professor Jaffa’s insistence upon the 
Declaration as a molding factor in Amer- 
ican politics well into the twentieth century 
will come as a surprise to some. Jaffa 
sees American politics as the history of 
periodic revivals of the egalitarian and 
libertarian sense of the Declaration. Thus, 
to him the “consensus theory” of American 
politics is false. This will no doubt shock 
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some in positions of power today. Jaffa 
tells us that competition between our two 
political parties is based upon their 
simularities “in times of calm.” This 
means that in any given election a large 
minority can switch from one party to the 
other without a radical change in ideolog- 
ical commitment—for example, 1896, 
1920, and 1952. The decisive national 
elections, however, have often mirrored re- 
affirmations to the creed of 1776 in times 
of crisis, and such elections brought 
Lincoln and F. D. Roosevelt to power. 
Jaffa’s strongest proof of this is his dis- 
cussion of Lincoln and the Republicans 
from 1854 to 1860. The author may have 
certain reasons for not saying so, but one 
of the strongest supports for his theory 
is the Republican debacle of 1963-1964: 
the attempted ideological reformulation of 
party positions during a time of relative 
calm 


Professor Jaffa is a strong and persuasive 
believer in the natural law thesis. He is 
convincing when demonstrating the im- 
possible alternatives to a belief in the 
principles of 1776. Simply stated, Jaffa 
is arguing that man must be regarded as an 
end in himself; the logical alternative is 
skepticism and tyranny. Political scientists, 
however, will not be enthusiastic about 
Jaffa’s claim that political theory, in the 
broadest sense, can never be a science. The 
reasons for his apostasy range from the 
Old Testament to cultural pluralism and 
the problem of values in the professional 
work of political “scientists.” This skep- 
ticism about political science could be 
applied to the writing and study of history 
in the United States with a great deal of 
benefit, especially if those American his- 
torians engaged in countless “revisions” 
and “statistical data analyses” would take 
note. 

ROBERT EDWIN HERZSTEIN 

Hartford 

Connecticut 


Davp FrrLĮman. Religion in American 
Public Law. Pp. 113. Boston: Boston 
University Press, 1965, $4.50. 


Towards the beginning of these Bacon 
Lectures delivered at Boston University 
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during the 1963-1964 academic year, 
Professor Fellman states that “while the 
separation of church and state is most 
desirable, for very weighty reasons, I 
shall argue that a complete and uncom- 
promising separation is, in the nature of 
things, altogether unattainable.” However, 
it takes two to argue, and I know of no 
responsible student wao would assert that 
it is attainable, any more than is “com- 
plete and uncompromising” freedom of 
speech, or for that matter freedom from 
sin or ill health. Whet is argued by strict 
separationists—and Professor Fellman is 
quite obviously among these—is that those 
who wrote our Constitution and Bill of 
Rights intended to esteblish a secular state, 
empowered to pursue secular ends by use 
of secular means; zhat the less govern- 
ment has to do with religion, the better it 
is for both government and religion, and 
that when governmen: does employ reli- 
gious means to achieve important secular 
ends, it is constitutionally required to 
justify ‘such use Ly showing that no 
practicable alternative is available. 

Fortunately, Professor Fellman spends 
very little time in arguing his asserted 
thesis, or, in fact, anything else. Almast 
all of the book is devo-ed to an expository 
summary of federal and state court de- 
cisions in the area of religion and public 
law. While this approach must have been 
somewhat hard on the “istening students at 
Boston University, the published result is 
a quite useful summary of American church 
law—a sort of condensed and updated 
version of Torpey’s Judicial Doctrines of 
Religious Rights in America, just as that 
book served the same purpose in respect 
to Zollman’s Americas Church Law. 

The bulk of the book is divided into four 
chapters, dealing respectively with (1) the 
free exercise of religion as affecting zoning 
and building controls for churches, public 
health and morals, general welfare, Sunday 
laws, and child welfare; (2) church-state 
problems involved in tax exemption for 
churches, family relationships, and military 
service, although the treatment here has 
become somewhat ouzdated by reason of 
the Supreme Court’s decision in the Con- 
scientious Objectors cases, which apparently 
was handed down after the book went to 
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press; (3) financial aid to religion, and 
(4) religion in the public schools. 

The exposition is clear, and the sum- 
maries of the decisions are, with few 
exceptions, quite accurate. While, because 
of the brevity of the book, absence of an 
index, table of cases, and bibliography are 
not critical, their inclusion would have 
made this useful introduction to the law 
of church and state even more valuable. 

Leo PFEFFER 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Political Science 

Long Island University 


ARTHUR M. JoHNSON. Government-Busi- 
ness Relations: A Pragmatic Approach 
to the American Experience. Pp. xvi, 
446. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Mer- 
rill, 1965. $8.75. 


This is essentially a textbook, covering 
in a descriptive manner many of the 
facets of government-business relations 
with a view to instructing the uninitiated. 
Numerous introductions, summaries, and 
case studies are included with the clear 
intent that the book should be used pri- 
marily for class instruction. Like so 
many texts the writing is uninspiring but 
nevertheless informative. The author 
claims not to be making value-judgments 
but merely to be outlining the process of 
government-business interaction. 

The topics covered are: the roles of the 
President, Congress, and the courts in 
making government policy affecting the 
interests of business; the nature of busi- 
ness interests, defined in terms of groups, 
and the way in which government has 
aided various segments of the economy— 
business, agriculture, and labor; federal 
regulatory commissions; the -evolution of 
antitrust policy; and government owner- 
ship of productive facilities. All of these 
topics are discussed with reference to the 
national rather than the state and local 
arena. 

Because the book covers a lot of ter- 
ritory, it often seems superficial treating, 
for example, such subjects as the role of 
the courts in policy-making and their 
relationship to other branches of the 
government in a very brief fashion. One 
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might raise the question of how students 
can be expected to remember material or 
discuss its significance when confronted 
with such summary information. But this, 
alas, is the burden of all text writers who 
must decide to what extent penetrating 
analysis is to be sacrificed for broad 
coverage. Instructors today are increas- 
ingly turning to original materials and 
short books thoroughly analyzing par- 
ticular facets of their course rather than 
relying upon the broad-gauged text. 

Given the objective of the book, the 
author succeeds in lucidly setting forth an 
outline of important aspects of govern- 
ment-business relations. To gain more 
than an elementary perspective on this 
vital area, students should be encouraged 
to do far more extensive reading in depth. 

PETER Wot 

Associate Professor of Politics 

Brandeis University 
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f Ropert H. Connery (Ed.). Teaching 
Political Science: A Challenge to Higher 
Education. Pp. xiv, 284. Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press, 1965. $5.95. 


Have you ever read an examination 
paper at the end of a semester and 
wondered what was the good of all your 
lectures and reading lists? Every professor, 
dignified by the name, has fitfully re- 
flected upon his own inadequate perform- 
ance in class or seminar: what should he 
try to teach his students under a certain 
course title? how much can he teach them 
in thirty-nine or forty-five contact hours? 
and what methods of discussion, readings, 
independent study, paper-writing, case 
study, or role-playing will best convey 
whatever skills, knowledge, or appreciation 
ought to be conveyed? Here is a book in 
which ten wise professors of political 
science, distinguished by many years of 
intellectual battle-scars in the classroom, 
endeavor to set forth what is important 
in -teaching their discipline and ponder 
upon method as a means and an end. 

In three essays by Lindsay Rogers, 
Jobn Gaus, and Charles Hyneman there are 
warm personal reminiscences of a lifetime 
dedicated to illuminating problems of 
politics, government, and law for callow 
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minds, told with humaneness, yet delight- 
fully independent of today’s conceits and 
absurd jargon. Rogers knocks about no- 
tions that political science graduate stu- 
dents need to have prior undergraduate 
work in the field or that the segmentation 
of courses in a department necessarily in- 
creases judgment in the field, while point- 
ing out that great statesmen in great 
speeches rarely cite one drop of the 
deluge of political science articles in all 
the learned journals. Gaus gives modest 
samples of his own work from his own 
experience in teaching, especially his con- 
ception and approack to government as a 
subject, and he examines the connection 
between the public participation of a 
political scientist in politics and his aca- 
demic responsibilities. Hyneman elucidates 
the importance of developing a critical 
analysis or “a scientific way of examining 
a bit of reality,” giving special place to 
political theory and constitutional law 
when properly taught. At the same time 
he reveals some of his own crucial learn- 
ing experiences in philosophy and in eco- 
nomics that in the past challenged his 
analytic power rather than his capacity for 
collecting data or describing process, and 
he concludes with examples of assignments 
that he used in a course on American 
political thought. 

Avery Leiserson in a highly provoca- 
tive essay calls upon the good political 
science teacher to bridge the sluggish 
past of his discipline that rests upon 
structure and moral postulates with the 
frenzied present that exalts models of 
behavior, systems analysis, and strategic 
alternatives; William Anderson tells how 
the ancient Greeks studied politics, while 
Edgar H. Brookes comments upon Amer- 
ican strengths and foibles in education as 
seen through British eyes An analysis of 
the quantity and quality of the student 
body itself, which is reshaping higher 
education in the United States today, is 
left to William Livingston, who deals with 
admissions, big classes versus small classes, 
and the increasing rumble of big feet in 
the college corridors; to Earl Latham, who 
writes an urbane essay on the superior 
student; and to M. Margaret Ball, who 
examines whether women should be taught 
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political science, for what purpose, how, 
and by whom. 

The summary essay by Robert H. Con- 
nery isa gem. He skillfully draws together 
the main themes of his colleagues and adds 
his own observations on today’s college 
curriculum, the anatomy of a class, and 
goals for the beginning course in political 
science. In addition he wades into the 
bloody debate over teaching as an art or 
no pedagogical training for graduate stu- 
dents in universities and teaching as a 
science or nothing but training for gradu- 
ates of schools of education. A final 
bibliographical essay on teaching political 
science by J. Peter Meekison is most 
helpful. All teachers of political science 
will enjoy this book because it treads the 
well-worn dilemmas of their own intimate 
experience, while providing a delightful 
opportunity to eavesdrop on the murmer- 
ings of some of their ablest colleagues and 
profit from their trials aad triumphs in the 
never-ending quest for better teaching. 

GERARD J. MANGONE 

Professor of Political Science 

Associate Dean 

Maxwell School 

Syracuse University 


Wire Harrison. Conflict and Com- 
promise: History of British Political 
Thought, 1593-1900. Pp. xii, 269. 
New York: Free Press, 1965. $5.95. 


This is a volume in a series prepared 
for analysis of the history of Western 
political thought. It is a challenge to 
any writer to cover in such limited space 
the contentions and controversies aroused 
by political thinkers from late Tudor times 
to the eve of the Edwardian era. Profes- 
sor Harrison has met the demands forced 
upon him to commendable fashion and has 
written a book that will be useful and 
often stimulating for interested readers. 
The book is not always an easy one to 
read. It is best where the author can 
speak at some length about a topic at 
hand and is less satisfactory where minor 
figures are briefly discussed. The method 
generally followed is to give very briefly 
a few facts concerning the life of a political 
thinker and then to analyze his contribu- 
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tions to the theories of political life. One 
might prefer omission of attention to men 
whose contributions to political theory 
seem somewhat tenuous, permitting the 
use of the pages devoted to them for wider 
discussion of the work of major figures. 

In 2 foreword the Editor describes 
British political thinking of the ages 
covered in this volume as “sensible” and 
and notes the absence in England of 
any of the flair or erratic brilliance so 
commonly found among contemporaries on 
the Continent. Although many arguments 
once used to settle debates over the seat 
of sovereign authority, rights of representa- 
tion, duties of the governed, and privileges 
of governors lack appeal today, when 
examined in the context of history, these 
are seen to be more than mere gropings 
for solutions to political problems or 
fantastic outpourings of unsound and il- 
trained minds. If the history of these 
centuries affected directly their political 
ideas, these themselves help us to under- ^ 
stand more completely the historical past 
of which they were a part. 

Professor Harrison divides his book into 
four sections. A first chapter, with 
emphasis on Richard Hooker, leads the 
way from medieval traditions into the 
modern era. Yet in Hooker we encounter 
one who, beginning with God’s eternal law, 
rested the case for establishment on right, 
reason, end religion. The following sec- 
tions provide separate chapters for the 
seventeenth, the eighteenth, and the nine- 
teenth centuries. Hobbes, who was not 
averse to building models that rested 
solidly, so it seemed, on the incontro- 
vertible laws of mathematics, and who 
dealt majestically with the matter of 
sovereignty and power relations, obviously 
fits well into a seventeenth-century pat- 
tern, as in other ways and for other reasons 
do Harrington and Locke. The eighteenth 
century debated on the right role of 
reason, faced the questions of loyal church- 
men and conformists, and allowed sociolog- 
ical historians to have their say. The 
nineteenth century still had to debate 
problems of right and privilege, respective 
positions of church and state, and continu- 
ing constitutional problems. Here, with 
potent force, economic, biological, his- 
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torical, and democratic ideas forced changes 
in political thought and action. 
Gray C. Boyce 
Professor and Chairman 
Department of History 
Northwestern University 


SAMUEL H. BEER. British Politics in the 
Collectivist Age. Pp. xii, 390. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1965 $5.95. 
Professor Beer’s latest study of British 

institutions is a substantial and rewarding 

work which demands and repays careful 
reading. It is an analysis of the nature of 
today’s two main parties and today’s party 
politics by a historically minded political 
scientist. Beers main point is that con- 
temporary British politics, in the “Col- 
lectivist age,” differ sharply from past 
politics, and that both parties, despite the 
differences between them, are in agreement 
about the nature of politics: representative 
government is party government with 

‘party discipline replacing parliamentary 

initiative; the role of members of Parlia- 

ment (M.P.) is now that of party delegate. 

In the four previous types of British 

politics, which Beer names Old Tory, Old 

Whig, Liberal, and Radical, quite different 

assumptions were accepted. 

With this broad analysis there can be 
little disagreement. Unfortunately Beer 
has chosen to surround it by a discourse 
in which there is both too much and too 
little history. He does not define the 
periods in which the previous types of 
politics operated, and his labels carry no 
meaning except to himself. Old Toryism 
is the politics, apparently, of Elizabeth T’s 
parliaments, the politics of order and de- 
gree ended by the rise of the Puritan party 
and the Civil War. Old Whig politics is 
the politics of the eighteenth century, of 
the balanced constitution, and of the 
“virtual representation” so repugnant to 
the American colonies. Here Beer relies 
too much on Burke, a theorist trying to 
create a New Whig philosophy out of the 
politics of interest and patronage. To say 
that Liberal politics and then Radical 
politics replaced this is nonsense, even if 
any periods were assigned to these two 
types. Radical politics apparently and 
surprisingly means the politics of the 
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years 1832 to 1867, between the two 
Reform Acts, and the “golden age of the 
private member” when the Commons ruled 
and parties were weak. But liberalism, 
in England, has little meaning before the 
1860’s, and Radical was a term applied to 
a few individual M.P.’s, never to a party 
in the accepted sense. True, another 
authority, Dicey, was no happier in his 
periodization of ninezeenth-century politics, 
though he and Beer agree in calling the 
last phase, which for Dicey began in 
1865, the Collectivist, by which he meant 
the development of the positive inter- 
ventionist role of the state in social 
policy. This is probably the best scheme 
to follow: one might call the politics of 
1789 to 1865 the politics of Reform, for 
want of a better term, and that of the 
period since—in which there is no sharp 
break except for the advance of the Labour 
party in place of the Liberals—modem 
party politics. The great enlargement of 
the franchise in 1867 is the key to all 
that followed. 

Once past this self-constructed obstacle, 
Beer settles down to his main theme: 
tracing the growth of the Conservative and 
Labour parties as working, power-seeking 
bodies which dominate politics though 
admitting a limited role—most fruitfully 
explored by Beer—for functional rep- 
resentation by producers’ and consumers’ 
groups. Four points only can be selected 
from Beer’s most interesting and convinc- 
ing analysis. He traces the persistence and 
success of the Conservatives to (1) their 
acceptance of the managed economy in 
the depression years of the 1930’s and (2) 
their reconciliation with the welfare state 
during their spell in cpposition during the 
years 1945-1950 (Butler’s “Industrial 
Charter”). For the Labour party he shows 
(1) how its prograr—something almost 
alien to the Conservatives—was framed on 
a broad basis of participation by the parlia- 
mentary party, the trade unions, and the an- 
nual party conference, and was carried out, 
almost word for word, in the great govern- 
ment of 1945; and (2° how this period of 
fulfillment led to all the anguished debate, 
between socialism and accommodation to 
the affluent society, over future policy in 
the 1950’s. Beer has many other excellent 
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things to say, especially about the Con- 
servative philosophy of class and power— 
still almost pure Peel—which continues 
to mark it off from its Labour twin, 
C. L. Mowat 

Professor of History 

University College of North Wales 

Bangor 


B. D. GRAHAM. The French Socialists and 
Tripartisme, 1944-1947. Pp. 299. To- 
ronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1965. $6.75. 

In post-World War U France frépartisme, 
the alliance of the Communist, Socialist, 
and Christian Democratic parties, pro- 
vided the main support for a government 
dedicated to economic reform. This pol- 
icy of coalition, however, provoked deep 
rifts among the Socialists. The issue was 
whether the Socialists would remain loyal 
to orthodox Marxism and ally only with 
the Communist party or whether revision- 
ist views would lead them into a center 
coalition. Setting a clearly defined course 
was complicated by their failure to recog- 
nize that the Socialists were no longer the 
chief proletarian party of France. Neither 
could they discard the myth that the right 
parties were so discredited by the Vichy 
regime that France would automatically 
move left after the war. A final compli- 
cation was the necessity of compromising 
with the popular General de Gaulle while 
at the same time constructing a constitu- 
tion which would make the assembly, 
rather than the presidency, the main 
locus of political power. 

A landmark in the struggle within the 
party was the defeat of revisionist Daniel 
Mayer as party secretary by Guy Mollet 
in the late summer of 1946. Mollet was 
soon forced to water cown his progressiv- 
ist views, and the author holds that his 
election was not so much a turning point as 
a cathartic reaction against the frustra- 
tions of tripartisme, “a refusal to admit 
that French socialism was involved in a 
crisis of integrity’ (p. 219). Unable to 
build a firm bridge between the Commu- 
nists and the Mouvement républicain popu- 
laire, the Socialists had tc make a choice. 
Paul Ramadier’s decision in May 1947 to 
continue as prime minister despite the 
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withdrawal of the Communist ministers 
from his cabinet marked the “final failure 
of the Popular Front ideal in French poli- 
tics” (preface) and indicated that “in the 
last resort, French socialism stood for 
liberal republicanism rather than for revo- 
lution” (9. 264). The way was paved for 
the formation of the third force. 

Dr. Graham examines with detail and 
insight the soul searchings and internecine 
battles oi the Socialists during the debates 
over proposed constitutions for the Fourth 
Republic and over the continuance of #rt- 
partisme. The deleterious effects of that 
awkward alliance upon the electoral for- 
tunes of the party are analyzed, and valua- 
ble appendices summarize the Socialists’ 
voting behavior in party congresses and in 
the constituent and national assemblies. 
Introductory background is provided by an 
outline of prewar socialism and the half- 
hearted role played by the Socialists in the 
Resistance. Compactly written, this welk, 
documented monograph requires the read- 
er’s careful attention and rewards it by 
shedding much light on an important period 
in the history of French socialism. , 

JONATHAN E. HELMREICH 

Assistant Professor of History 

Allegheny College 

Meadville 

Pennsylvania 


Eric WALDMAN. The Goose Step Is Ver- 
boten: The German Army Today. Pp. 
xv, 294. New York: Free Press of Glen- 
coe, 1964. $5.95. 

Professor Waldman began this volume 
as a North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) senior research fellow, and con- 
fronts the fundamental questions about 
the new German Army, particularly the 
problem of the constitutional integration of 
the Bundeswehr into state and society and 
the evolution of a concept of spiritual and 
intellectual training, the “Innere Führung,” 
designed to develop the members of the 
Bundeswehr as free men, good citizens, 
and exemplary soldiers. 

Waldman considers not only the theory 
of the Bundeswehr’s program of political 
education but analyzes its effectiveness in 
practice. He surveyed some 4,660 officers 
and soldiers, employing a questionnaire 
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designed to test their knowledge and atti- 
tudes, not only by direct questions but 
indirectly by testing the consistency of 
their basic democratic attitudes. The 
survey demonstrated that “the basic demo- 
cratic attitude within the Bundeswehr is 
stronger than among the general popula- 
tion” and that “with higher rank the demo- 
cratic basic attitude increases strongly,” 
thereby disproving the notion that a tend- 
ency toward authoritarian attiudes prevails 
among professional soldiers. Waldman did 
detect one “problem”: the soldiers’ belief 
that the military profession has a low so- 
cial prestige. On the basis of his survey, 
Waldman concludes that the Army’s re- 
cruitment program has succeeded in weed- 
ing out those with undesirable attitudes 
and that the program of political educa- 
tion has been highly effective. The 
Bundeswehr, he believes, is “a reliable in- 
strument of the government elected by the 
people ” 

Although Waldman’s study is detailed in 
many respects, little attention is given to 
the men who developed the Bundeswehr 
and who, consequently, were involved in 
establishing the program of political edu- 
cation and carrying it into effect. There 
are a few words about General Heusinger, 
but Hans Speidel barely manages to get 
his last name mentioned. Theodor Blank 
and Kai-Uwe von Hassell are little more 
than names, and all that Waldman has to 
tell us about Franz Josef Strauss is that 
he is “a most capable and dynamic per- 
sonality.” Certainly the failure to discuss 
the attitudes and roles of these and other 
key figures is a substantial omission. 

Also disquieting, although on a lesser 
scale, are the numerous typographical er- 
rors: “monetary” where “momentary” 
must have been meant (p 184) and ref- 
erences to General “Teusinger” (p. 45) 
and to the Nazi People’s Court President 
“Freisner” (p. 123) are the most glaring. 

While the deficiencies of the study must 
be recognized, its value must not be over- 
looked. There are many who still harbor, 
as Waldman notes, “a strong animosity 
toward Germany, searching continuously 
for new arguments to be used for the justi- 
fication of their outdated emotional posi- 
tion.” Perhaps Waldman leans too far in 
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the opposite direction, but he has pro- 
vided us with a substantial body of evi- 
dence against which these anti-German 
preconceptions and prejudices should be 
tested. 
BIRDSALL SCRYMSER VIAULT 
Assistant Professor of History 
Adelphi University 


Prisca JoHNSON. Khrushchev and the 
Arts: The Politics of Soviet Culture, 
1962-1964. Pp. xv, 300. Cambridge, 
Mass.: M I.T. Press, 1965. $7.50. 

In early December, 1962 a student came 
to interview me at my Moscow hotel. 
Soon we got beyond his questions to me, 
for he was bursting with enthusiasm over a 
young poet who had been reading his lines 
to crowds of students at the University. 
I had seen Yevtushenko’s verse in the 
Moscow papers, but I found that only 
contact with the live bodies of his listeners 
could reveal the force of his impact on 
Soviet life 

Priscila Johnson has produced a splendid 
documented report on this situation. 
Eighty-nine pages are given to a blow-by- 
blow account of the struggle. The re- 
maining 200 pages are a priceless anthol- 
ogy of the writings of the liberals, to- 
gether with the speeches of Ilyichev, then 
Party chief ideolog:st, on December 17, 
1962, March 7, 1963, and June 18, 1963, 
and the unbelievably crude and indecent 
words of Khrushchev at the art exhibit in 
Moscow on December 1, 1962, as well as 
his weaselly speech at the meeting of the 
Central Committee of the Party in June, 
1963. 

What began as an attack on abstract 
art, on one hand, developed into a full- 
scale campaign in defense of Party con- 
trol over any form of literary or artistic 
expression. Those attacked, on the other 
hand, maintained that they could best 
serve the country and the people by truth- 
ful presentation of events and of their 
convictions. They insisted on their loyalty 
to Communist aims, but demanded free- 
dom of expression. 

In the course of the conflict it became 
apparent that the conservatives feared ex- 
cessive de-Stalinization, lest they, many of 
them, should find that their past had been 
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tarred with his brush. Khrushchev was 
caught in the middle because he had been 
the architect of de-Stalinization. He had 
to be conservative in order to prove his 
Leninism in the face of criticism of his 
foreign and domestic policy changes, yet 
less rigid than the ideologists, because he 
knew of the public influence of the liberals 
and the effect of foreign opinion Thus, 
the arts, Cuba, China, and even religion 
entered the arena. 

The author concludes that “on the whole 
writers are likely to ccoperate with the 
regime, but will keep pressing for the 
right to present the truth about the past, 
for more de-Stalinizaticn.” Yet she rec- 
ognizes that the issue is deeper. Is there 
the “possibility that a public conscience 
may develop that is independent of the 
conscience of the Party”? At this point 
the scene broadens out. It is not merely 
a question of the arts, but of economic 
theory, religion, and peaceful coexistence. 
In other words, can the Party, whether in 
the Soviet Union or China, in the long run 
completely subordinate the conscience of 
the people to Marxist-Leninist doctrine, 
or will the party be more of an arbiter 
and controller of the natural fundamental 
strivings of the people? 

PAuL B. ANDERSON 

White Plains 

New York 


ANDRZEJ KORBONSKI Politics of Socialist 
Agriculture in Poland: 1945-1960. Pp. 
xii, 330. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1965. $7.50. 

The approach chosen by the author to 
investigate the interplay of politics and 
agriculture in Communist Poland has much 
to commend itself. Interdisciplinary anal- 
yses have long been advocated and at- 
tempted by this reviewer not only because 
“the border line between politics and eco- 
nomics in Soviet-type societies is at best a 
tenuous one” (p. vii), but also because 
they stimulate cross-fertilization of meth- 
odology and findings between sister disci- 
plines which have often broken off com- 
munication, yet which are equally needed 
to place important aspects of bady society 
in perspective. 

Professor Korbonski whose credentials 
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seem to equip him eminently for such a 
difficult task offers us, however, an uneven 
treatment. His politics is much superior 
to his economics. His discussion of the 
economic position of the peasant during the 
interwar period is superficial and includes 
a sprinkle of elementary economic princi- 
ples wita random references to a few 
theoreticians of economic development 
which leaves the impression of attempted, 
but not completed, model-building and 
testing. There are even such seatences as 
“the government was very much afraid of 
inflation ... and had little money [sic] 
at its disposal” (p. 19). The whole 
treatment of the Socialist period suffers 
from a dearth of statistical material and 
contains many allegations about the hard- 
ships of the Polish peasantry which are 
not substantiated by economic data. 

In partial conflict with the title, almost 
one-half of the text is devoted to the pre- 
Communist period, and some of it seems 
filled with rash and harsh conclusions: 
The author castigates the Polish intelli- 
gentsia—subscribing to its strange “defini- 
tion” as a group which showed “hardly 
any intelligence” (note 1)——-and applies 
rigid standards to Polish society, where 
“the peasants had absolutely no chance” 
(p. 2), while at the same time “they often 
voted for candidates of other parties” (p. 
4). He seems to take Mikołajczyk to task 
for his unsuccessful attempt to stop the 
Communists (p. 129) and for his escape 
which “made the question of liquidating 
the political opposition of the peasants 
much simpler” (p. 130). 

The dim view of Polish life before the 
Communists might have been influenced by 
the author’s attitude toward his source 
material. He finds Polish prewar sources 
lacking in objectivity, while post-1956 
Communist sources are “fairly objective,” 
although they themselves “were based al- 
most entirely on official prewar data” (p. 
x). 

The above objections should not detract 
much from Professor Korbonski’s main 
contribution: to have engaged in massive 
research on “the rise and fall” of Polish 
collectivization, tapping many little-known 
sources, and to have elucidated—in great 
detail and on the over-all satisfactorily— 
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the factors -responsible for the “Polish 
road,” personified by Gomułka., He’ con- 
| vincingly answers the intriguing question 
” of the reasons for the uniqueness of the 
Polish case of private agriculture within 
the Soviet bloc, placing the, emphasis on 
the peculiar character and attitudes of the 
Polish Communist Party: “realistic,” his- 
torically more independent, as its dissolu- 


tion by Stalin in 1938 amply demon-, 


strates, and led “not by Moscow-trained 
dogmatists or Comintern agents” (p. 309): 

Despite the indicated deficiencies—and 
some disagreement with the author’s con- 
clusions about the towering primacy of 
economic considerations for the anti-Com- 
munist attitude of the peasants (p. 307) 
as well as for the future agricultural policy 


of the Party (p. 311)—-Professor Korbon- 


ski’s work must be evaluated as pioneer- 
ing, in its conscious, interdisciplinary ap- 
proach and, thus, greeted with the encour- 
agement due a similar initiative. 
L. A. D. DELLIN 
Associate Professor of Economics 
Co-ordinator 
Russian and East European Studies 
University of Vermont 


FOREIGN POLICY AND INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS 


Rocer Hitsman and Ropert C. Goop 
(Eds.). Foreign Policy in the Sixties: 
The Issues and the Instruments. Pp. 
xii, 299. Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hop- 


_ kins Press, 1965. $6.95. 


This is a volume of essays on contem- 


‘porary international policy in honor of 
. Arnold Wolfers by a group of his former 


students. The justification is that in the 
1960’s international relations are more 
complex and subtle, though not less dan- 
gerous, than in the 1950’s and require fresh 
analysis. 

The book is organized into three parts: 
the contemporary arena, the instrumen- 
talities for foreign policy, and statecraft 
and moral theory. Spatial restrictions per- 


. mit only a fragmentary mention, however 


unfair this is. In the first part Raymond 
L. Garthoff concludes that the Communist 
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split may increase rather than ease our 
problems; Laurence W. Mattin shows that 
an ad hoc functional system may be more 
useful than ‘the Atlentic Alliance; Robert 
C. Good emphasizes the problem of gov- ' 
erning postcolonial states; Charles H. 
Heimsath claims that the Chinese victory 
over India requires the latter to acquire 
the tools of power or abandon its non- ` 
aligned role; and Harold K. Jacobson . 
shows that there is a “new” United Na- 
tions, in view of the Asian-African pono: 
and changes in Soviet strategy. 

In the second part Lucian W. Pye com- 
pares American and Soviet systems of eco- 
nomic aid; W. Howard Wriggins sets forth 
seven types of political situations confront- 
ing American policy-makers; Fred Greene 
demonstrates that the United States intelli- 
gence community handled the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis quite well; Ernest W. Lefever 
shows that the United Nations proved to be - 
reasonably effective in the Congo; Paul C. 
Davis analyzes the diplomatic techniques 
used in the 1955 Summit Conference; and 
Roger Hilsman discusses American goals 
and tactics in Viet Nam. 

In part three William E. Scott analyzes 
the replacement of the French interwar 
alliance by the Franco-Soviet Pact; David 
S. McLellan examines Dean Acheson’s so- 
cial philosophy and theory of leadership; 
Richard W. Sterling discusses the ideas of 
Frederick Meinecke on the ethics ‘of state 
power; and Robert C. Good considers the 
ideas of Niebuhr, Morgenthau, and Ken- 
nan on national self-interest and morality. 

There is an inevitable problem in as- 
sembling fifteen pieces, a third of which 
have appeared elsewhere, into a single 
volume. The reader’s interest, given such 
a wide range of topics, depends largely ‘on 
his own background. In such a case, the 
thread of unity needs to be made very 
apparent. Regrettably such a thread is 
obvious here only briefly in the Introduc- 
tion; the volume could have been made 
more useful by a final chapter which could 
have made the relationship of the parts, 
each useful by itself, clear to all. 

DonaLtp G. BisHOP 


Chairman 
Department of Political Science 
Syracuse University 
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Joun : C CAMPBELL, American Policy 

Toward Communist Eastern Europe: 
The Choices Ahead. . Pp. xi, 136. Min- 
neapolis: University of 
Press, 1965. $4.50. ` 

' This book is hardly more’ than an out- 
line of a complex set of problems. It sets 

_ forth in very brief form—107 pages of 
text and eighteen of appendix materials— 

-the main postwar developments in eastern 

. Europe, the past responses of the United 

‘ States thereto, and the elternative re- 
sponses that seem availzble in the future. 

‘Neither the developments nor the re- 
sponses are probed in depth and, conse- 

_ quently, the book does not provide any 
new insights or recommendations. x 

. Yet the author cannot be faulted for 
these limitations. The book is not intended 

to be an original or extensive inquiry into 

the subject. It was first written as “a 

background paper for a conference of dis- 

tinguished private citizens end government 
officials”; and its purposes have not been 
altered with its publication now in book 
form The author notes that “it is, essen- 
tially, a problem paper presenting informa- 
tion and analysis” designed “to stimulate 
intelligent discussion” on the part of 

“groups and individuals all over the coun- 

try, in‘ universities, public forums, and 


- elsewhere—wherever there is interest in 


‘ American foreign policy” (p. vii). 
This is surely a worth-while goal and 
one that the book may well achieve. One 


of the troubles with outlines intended to_ 


serve as discussion guides, howevér, is 
that. they tend to confront potential dis- 
cussants with false dichotomies, unanswer- 
able questions, and homogeneized situ- 
ations, Mr. Campbell’s last chapter, “Al- 
ternatives for American Policy,” succumbs 
to these tendencies. Notwithstanding his 
earlier emphasis on tke diversity of coun- 
-tries and patterns in the area, in the end 
-the problem becomes one of what to do 
about “Eastern Europe,” and potential dis- 
cussants are asked to consider, among 
other questions: whether the withdrawal 
of Soviet troops from the area would “give 
the West an important strategic advan- 
tage?” whether such a withdrawal would 
“enable Eastern Europe to free itself from 
Soviet dominance cr from Communist 
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rule?” ATAA “German unification 
[is] a necessary first step in the process of 
gaining greater freedom and independence 
for the nations ‘of Eastern Europe?” (p. 
95). Even if discussants are able to shed’ 
light on such questions, however, the au- 
thor offers them a choice among only three 
alternative policies that they might recom- 
mend to officials in Washington—a “hard,” 
middle, or “soft” line, each presumably 
uniformly applicable to the entire region. 
James N. ROSENAU 

Professor of Political Science 

Douglass College i 

Rutgers University 


ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI. Alternative to 
Partition: For a Broader Conception of 
America’s Role in Europe. Pp. xi, 208. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. $5, 95. 
Critics of present-day American foreign 

policy call periodically for changes in our 

strategy in Southeast Asia and toward 

China. By contrast, recent debate over 

Europe has generally been limited to the 


controversial Multilateral Nuclear Force - 


(MLF) proposals to the neglect of the 
continuing disarray of the Atlantic Alli- 
ance, progress 'in evolving co-operation of 
the developed countries in the North in 
assisting the. underdeveloped areas in the 
South, and the prospects for ending the 
division of eastern and western Europe. 
The latter point provides the focus of an 
extraordinarily brilliant and imaginative 
study by Columbia University’s Professor 
Zbigniew Brzezinski. His central thesis is 
that objective factors of international poli- 
tics make obsolete the partition of Europe. 
With ‘foresight and flexibility, American 
policy-makers can both initiate and foster 
a movement toward co-operation and ‘new 
forms of unity. 

Europe is ripe for new initiatives be- 
cause the “Soviet Union . . . failed in its 
objective of creating a stable Communist - 
empire in East Europe; the United States 

. succeeded in its quite different objec- 
tive of fostering economic vitality and mili- 
tary security in the independent countries 
of West Europe” (p. 1). Nationalism 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain has fed 
on the lessening fear of war, the Soviet- 
American détente, and the post-Stalin era. 


‘ 


Eastern Europe gained scope for maneuver 
and self-assertion from the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute, the success of Titoism, and the con- 
sequent necessity for Soviet leaders to re- 
place policies of domination by more posi- 
tive co-operative relationships. Beginning 
in the mid-1960’s with the Hungarian Re- 
volt and Gomulka’s retirn to power in Po- 
land, forces of national self-determination 
were unleased ‘that have grown and ex- 
panded. “The Soviet leadership failed . . . 
to impose an international solutiop. in the 
late forties” (p. 28), and the 9” sremacy 
of state-to-state relations in / „tem Eu- 
rope re-emerged. Domestic needs within 
the two Europes have come to take pri- 
ority Factional conflict and ideological 
demoralization weakened Communist unity 
and, in western Europe, the recovery of 
national power and prestige retarded a 
united Europe. 
ever, that the demise of monolithic com- 
maunism has not led to lberal nationalism 
ut rather to “an unsteady combination of 
nationalism and communism” (p 37). Of 
western Europe James Reston can write: 
“A generation ago, Europe was pleading 
with America to think about the common 
defense and development of a common 
- western civilization; now the French and 
many other Europeans think we are press- 
ing this idea too hard . . They think 
we have won the cold war in Europe and 
don’t know it” (New York Times, Decem- 
ber 13). 

This leads Professor Brzezinski to pro- 
pose more cultural and social contacts be- 
tween the two Europes and eventually an 
East-West economic development plan for 
all of Europe. He favors not disengage- 
ment but peaceful engagement to end Eu- 
rope’s partition. The policy of so-called 
“little steps” between isolated sectors like 
East and West Berlin or East and West 
Germany is not enough, nor will Soviet or 
American withdrawal from Europe help 
“for neither could be certain that its de- 
parture would not mean the extension of 
the power of the other.” Instead, only if 
Soviet-American co-operation develops will 
the division of Europe be terminated. 
Many questions remain concerning the 
. Toute to this hopeful situation but Alter- 
native to Partition contributes a useful 
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agenda for discussion by herd-pressed pub- 
lic servants who, faced with a steady 
stream of incoming cables, are ill-prepared 
to take the long view. 
Kenneta W. THOMPSON 

Vice President 

Rockefeller Foundation 

New York City 


James J. Martin. American Liberalism 


and World Politics, 1931-1941: Liberal- 

isms Press and Sporesmen on the Road 

Back to War Between Mukden and 

Pearl Harbor, Vols. I aad Il. Pp. xxvii, 

1937. New York: Devin-Adair, 1964. 

$22 50. 

Without doubt quite a number of politi- 
cal scientists recall those pre-Korean War 
TI courses in which the Nation, the New 
Republic, and kindred journals virtually 
served as textbooks. The reactions must 
have been quite varied, but my own was 
to decide that if adjectives, vilification, 
and unsupported assertions concerning just 
what events had transpired constituted 'po- 
litical science, it was be-ter to be a chem- 
ist. Although the decsion in favor of 
chemistry did not stick swing to ineptitude, 
in handling laboratory apparatus, James J. 
Martin’s massive reminder of the torrent of 
emotion intended to inflvence not the masses 
but important policy-makers reaffirms the 
conviction that the so-called liberal litera- 
ture was neither political science nor reli- 
able interpretation of then current history. 

What concerns the author is the liberals’ 
repudiation of Wocdrcw Wilson’s foreign 
policy, their suppert of revisionist his- 
tory, their opposition zo reflection of war 
debts and reparations, and their insistence 
on peace, neutrality, and disarmament, 
only to reverse themselves after 1937 and 
then, at the end of the period-in question, 
to demand war. Throughout his exposition 
the author displays his bias that, for rea- 
sons that on the surface show no more 
grounding in cole scholarship than the 
criticized opinions tke liberals were re- 
peatedly wrong and vere dangerous mold- 
ers of opinion.’ In particular, the liberals’ 
friendliness to the Soviet Union is por- 
trayed as a blinder to international reali- » 
ties. In a more geneal sense, the liberals’ 
fault is identified as a concern for what 
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goes on within other nations rather than 
for what goes on between nations, the 
latter being what Martin conceives to be 


- the proper subject of foreign policy. 


In attempting to assess what he regards 


vas a fatal influence upon United States 


foreign policy, Martin examined essays on 
foreign policy by 250 contributors to ten 
journals of opinion—a frightful task not 


- to contributions to the Nation and the 


` 


New Republic, with less frequent reference 
to Common Sense and other journals ex- 


‘amined. Nor is it easy for the reader to . 


keep track of the parade of names, of 
opinions, of repetitions, and of conflicts 
among villains that passes his eye. The 
parade, coupled with tke clear bias, some- 
times gives the two volumes the appear- 


. ance of an elongated master’s, thesis, re- 


plete with excerpts from articles and with 
objectival commentary. Curiously, the 
method struck ‘this receiver as recapturing 
effectively the flavor of the liberal-opinion 
journals, thereby giving the two volumes 
a utility in addition to what they possess 
as a narrative. 

The use of the term “liberal” is a bit 


_ ‘disconcerting, as it tends to be more in- 


clusive than is warranted. Employing 
space accorded a writer as a measure, it 
appears that the chief “liberal” villains 


‘were Louis Fischer, Freda Kirchwey,, and 


Oswald Garrison Villard. Next in line 
came Charles A. Beard, Bruce Bliven, 
Henry Noel Brailsford, Malcolm Cowley, 
Robert Dell, John T. Flynn, Waldo Frank, 
Max Lerner, and Frederick L. Schuman. 
The host of lesser lights included T. A. 
Bisson, C. Hartley Grattan, Sidney Hook, 


, Hans Kohn, Robert Morss Lovett, Lewis 


Mumford, Nathaniel Peffer, and Michael 
Straight—at least, in terms of space ac- 
corded them, they can be rated as lesser 
lights. In short, not all who considered 
themselves liberals are treated in this book 


as villains but only those writers who, 


among other things, displayed considerable 
impatience with presidentiel policies. The 
politicians almost get 4 clean bill of health 
from the author of the volume under 


. review. 


Yet, as is made clear in both the au- 
thor’s Preface and in an introduction by 
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John Chamberlain, an ex-villain, the thesis 
is expounded that the contributors to the 
Nation and the New Republic had and still 
have influence, as their changes of course 
led them to call for war, to demand harsh 
postwar treatment of Germany, to fall in 
with: anticommunism after 1947, except 
in extreme forms such as McCarthyism, 
and to stand behind both the Dulles and 
the Kennedy foreign policies. The shifts 
since 1947 are treated as contributing to 
a’ process of homgeneization of _opinion. 
The process of homogeneization should 
form part of the theme of a promised se- 
quel which is to tell the story from Pearl _ 
Harbor to the New Frontier. At the least ` 


, the sequel should make it apparent that 


opinion and belief are more the substance 
of political analysis than are thought and 
knowledge, even’ though it may not make 
the point that emotional analysis is neither 
a “liberal” monopoly nor old-fashioned. _ 
WESLEY L. Gout . i 
Professor of Political Science : 
‘Purdue University 


ALBERT N. TAaRULIS. Americat-Baltic Re- 
lations, 1918-1922: The Struggle Over 
Recognition. Pp. xi, 386. Washington, 
D.C.: Catholic University -of America 
Press, 1965. $8.95. 


In addition to covering the vast number 
of published and secondary sources, Tarulis 
has made a minute inspection of the mate- 
rial in the National Archives in Washing- 
ton on United States policy towards the 
Baltic States after World War I. Here, 


„he found the numerous memoranda through 


which the Estonians, Latvians, and Lithu- 
anians—both at home and those resident in 
the United States—sought to move the 
American authorities to grant aid and rec- 
ognition to the new Baltic states. One 
would like to know more about just how 
many people were behind these letters 
and memoranda; were they the ideas and 
pleas of individuals or of important 
groups? The author has also searched 
through the church and lay press, pam- 
phlets, and much rather out-of-the-way ma- 
terial It is hard to conceive that he has 
missed much that is pertinent to his sub- 
ject. The result is a sound, thorough, and 
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well-documented study, although the ,ac- 


— count is studded with minutiae, and the 


narrative moves slowly. 

The Baltic peoples hailed Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points and expected active support 
from the United States. But while Wi- 
son spoke for small nations, he actually 


` was against the dismemberment of em- 


pires, especially Russia. He was willing 
early to recognize the independence of the 
Poles, the Finns, and the Armenians, but 
along with his Secretaries of State Lansing 
and Colby, he, rather inconsistently, would 
go no further. Bakhmetev, the Russian 
ambassador in Washington, exercised con- 
siderable influence on American official 
thinking at this time. The United States 
planned to wait for the collapse of the 
Bolshevik regime and hoped that then a 
democratic Russia would make satisfactory 
arrangements with the minority peoples. 
For a time they had great hopes in Kol- 
chek’s and Yudenich’s White Russian 
forces and urged the Baltic statesmen to 
co-operate with them. This the latter re- 
fused to do, for it was clear that a “White” 
victory would mean the end of their 
dreams of independence. The British and 


‘the French granted the Baltic states de 


facto recognition and supported them as a 


` cordon sanitaire against bolshevism. The 


Soviets in turn, anxious to get the West- 
èm powers out of the area, were willing 
to recognize the independence of the Baltic 
states and make peace with them. 

With the advent of the Harding admin- 
istration United States’ policy slowly began 
to change, but it was not until July 25, 
1922 that Secretary Hughes notified the 


, Baltic states that the United States would 
» grant them de jure recognition. This was 


about five months before the other “allied 
powers” did so, When the Russians took 
over the Baltic states in 1940, they tried 
to raise the point that United States’ recog- 
nition had been conditional and that in 


, 1922 the United States had reserved the 


right to withdraw recognition as soon as 
the “disturbed conditions of Russian af- 


“ fairs” ended (p. 363). The United States 


refused to accept this argument based on 
a paragraph in the recognition statement 
and have never recognized the incorpora- 
tion of the Baltic states into the Soviet 
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Union. “It is, indeed, heartening,” the au- 
thor concludes, “that the country which 
for so long refùsed tc recognize the inde- 
pendence of the Baltic states subsequently 
proved its staunchest defender” (p. 370). 
E. C. HELMREICH 
Thomas Brackett Reed Professor - 
of History and Pclitical Science 

Bowdoin College 

Brunswick 

Maine . 


Frank C. Dartinc. Thailand and the 
United States. Pp. 243. Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1965. $6.00. 


The author writes that the primary pur- 
pose of his book is “to assess the inter- 
action of American foreign policy on the 
domestic politics of Thailand” (p. 5). His 
major conclusion is thet “. . . the United 
States has done much to enhance the na- 
tional security of Thailand. American tech- 
nical assistance has also been an important 
impetus to the impressive economic devel- 
opment of the country. American educa- 
tional programs have promoted higher in- ' 
tellectual and professional standards. At 
the same time the heavy emphasis on mili- 
tary aid has contributed to the present im- 
balance in the Thai- political system by 
helping the military leaders enhance their ~ 
status as the dominant political group” (p. 
214). 

The conclusion seems mild enough for a 
book with a purpose which in its substance 
seems to be preoccupied with the ultimate 
sentence in the above peragraph: to prove 
that American policy was responsible in 
large part for the failure of constitutional 
democracy in Thailand; that if we had 
followed the enlightened British lead with 
a policy “to destroy -militarism and pro- 
mote democracy” (p. 44) immediately after 
World War II then the other two major 
civilian groups, the royalist-conservatives 
and the liberals (p. 28), would have had 
an opportunity to make something of con- 
stitutional democracy wizhout the oppres- 
sive domination of the military; that the 
militarists, indeed, had been discredited by 
their wartime alliance with the Japanese, 
and the situation was ready for civilian 
political action and democratic’ govern- 
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„ment; but.that the softness of the iheni 


“toward. their military opposition when they- 


had them virtually defeated (p. 59) and 
United ‘States’ policy, at the time of the 
Korean War, te buck up che military and 


„recharge their will to resist. communism, 


made-it possible for the military to sup-. 
press the liberal political element (pp 80, 


. 105, 106). According zo the author United 
‘ States policy error was compounded when 


Marshal Sarit displaced the regime of Mar- 


_shal Fibul (p. 167); the United States gave 
- its support to Sarit’s 


benevolent abso- 
lutism; and “once again the Americans were 
telling the. Thai something they had been 


` hearing for over twelve years, namely that 


their country was the next Communist tar- 
get in Southeast Asia” (p. 208). 
The facts that Mr. Darling presents so 


ably can be read in other ways. Thus, the 


‘enlightened British policy “to destroy mili- 
tarism and promote democracy’ was re- 


- garded by official Washington as anachro- 
, Ristic colonialism not in tune with the 


rising tide of nationzlism and the emer- 


|, gence of new nations; the rise of. the lib- 


erals immediately after the war at the 
expense of the militarists might not be 
regarded as due to the discrediting of the 
militarists for their collaboration with Ja- 
pan so much as, due to.the wartime mili- 


‘tary strength of the liberalist Free Thai 


movement supported by the United States 


_ which had just won the war in the Pacific; 


and the later defeat of that liberal element 
might not have been due to United States 
support of the militarists in bucking them 
up to fight Communists but might have 
been due to the militarists’ canny policy 
of waiting until the dust settled after the 
war and good relacions were assured with 
the United Kingdom, France, and the 
United States before again assuming con- 
trol of the political situation, feeling no 
need any longer to let the liberals play 
the front role. 

The author generously summarized some 
of the accomplishments of the benevolent 
militarist Sarit (p. 194), crediting him, 
among other things, with overhauling the 
educational system, extending 
compulsory, education from four to seven 
years, expanding vocational training, es- 
tablishing a university at Chiegmai, and, 
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indeed, ptoviding the Ministry of Educa- 
tion with the largest appropriation of any 
ministry in the government for the first 
time in Thai history. He might have 
added that under Sarit the nation made 
greater economic. progress than in any 
other comparable period. The author 
asserts that the major shortcoming of 
Sarit’s absolute rule was his failure to 
promote a stable political system (p. 194); 
that is, he did not establish any legal 


-framework to check arbitrary executive 


action, nor did he foster suitable channels 
for popular participation in‘ public affairs. 
This kind of critical evaluation reflects 
the ethnocentric value judgments of ‘the ‘ 
author more than the political sociology 
of the situation studied There might be 
more than one kind of stable and good 
governmeht—good, that is, in the minds of 
the citizens governed and acceptable. to 
them. 
KENNETH P DANO 
Director : 
Center for.South and 
Southeast Asian Studies - 
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Donato Hervey. America in Modern 
Itatian Literature. Pp, viii, 278. New 


Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers -University 
Press, 1964. $6 00. 


For some time many studies which 
represent comparative literature dealt with 


' very pedantic, often trivial, considerations 


judged by the criteria of any discipline. 
This book by a professor, who is also a 
novelist, digs deeper and: comes up with , 
insights for literature as well as for the 
deep problems of international policy and 
myth, cross-cultural migrations, and a 
kind of group therapy which has insights 
for both Italians and Americans, ©: 

It is not always precisely stated ‘just 
how influential in Italy—or in the United 
States—was this fascinating roster of 
writers of the American myth or reality: 
Pavese, Moravia, Vittorini, Cecchi, Soldati, 
Levi, Silone, Pivano, Berto, De Stefani, 
Squarzina, Alvaro, and ‘others. 

The context is a rich one, and the prose 
and critiques are good, ranging from the 


simple to complex analyses, and in time 
from the handbooks and translations’ and 
the traveled and untraveled ‘literati to the 
present formal and professorial studies of 
Americana. Heiney proves his point— 
“the Italian consciousness has cherished a 
particular dream of America.” - Further, 
“the Italian writers all work separately and 
they all weave the same patterns. The 


task of the critic is to point out the pat-. 


terns,” Sometimes this will strike the 
reader as repetitious. 

The elusive nature of the American 
culture, even in legend, is illustrated in 
a, provocative-variety of Italian responses. 
Pavese wrote in 1938: “The message of 
Americans is a sense of mysterious reality 
under the words.” 

Many comments American readers will 
want to ponder—are there many other 
better ways: to self-understanding?—such 
as “America is not usually viewed by 
Ttalians as a great force for world peace” 
(p. 225). 


Pratt Institute 
Brooklyn 


RicHarp H. HEINDEL 


Wurm V. O’Brren (Ed.). The New 
‘Nations in International Law and Diplo- 
macy: The Yearbook of World Polity, 
Vol. IQ. Pp.. xii, 323 New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, for the Institute 
of World Polity, Georgetown University, 
1965. $7.00. 


‘With one exception the four papers 
published in this book, which is Volume 
III of The Yearbook of World ‘Polity, 
. deal, in a technical manner, with technical 
questions relating to international law. 
Only the final paper, “The New States 
and the United’ Nations,” by J. E. S. 
Fawcett follows a more general approach. 
The aim of Fawcett’s paper is to analyze 
the effects of the emergence of so many 
new states on the distribution of -forces 
within the United Nations. Regretably, 
from -the point of view of the general 
reader, this is the shortest paper and the 
most superficial. The level of analysis is 
shallow, and, the conclusions are generally 
vacuous; to wit, the final sentence: “But 
it is only through the U N. and its agencies, 
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as world organizations, that the new na- 
tions can realize their full development and 


that the ‘one world’ we all need is likely 


, to be reached.” 


The three preceding papers—“‘Independ- 
ence and Problems of State Succession” 


by D. P. O’Connell, “Military Servitudes 


and the New Nations” by Albert J. 
Esgain, and “United States Recognition 
Policy Yoward the New Nations” by 
William V. O’Brien and Ulf H. Goebel— 
represent much more serious efforts. Their 


they require sixty-one ponderous pages ‘of 
notes. The conclusions of the three papers’ 
can be broadly summarized in this manner: 
(1) The continuity of legal obligations 
“seems to have become the norm”; (2) 
“the concept of ‘military servitudes’ has 
-been refuted by the recent practice of 
states”; and (3) United States policy 
“has resulted in the accordance of recogni- 
tion to’ entities that probably could not- 
meet the traditional tests of statehood.” 
The last of these is probably the most in- 
teresting, and the several pages analyzing 
-its implications are the highpoint of the 
book. Each of the three papers also con- 
tains other conclusions of less generality, 
and abundant raw data which will no doubt 
be useful and interesting to specialists and 
technicians. 

The paper on United States recognition 
policy displays a fairly systematic skepti- 
cism with regard to the new states, as can 
be inferred from its conclusion. The 
other papers are more open-minded and at 
times are even sympathetic toward the 
new states. In general, political issues 
are ignored or underplayed. Thus, after 
enumerating other factors, it is cautiously 
stated that the United States may have 


been inclined. to delay recognition of ° 


“Guinea “out of French 
sensibilities” f 

Clearly one of the major questions of 
world order today is that of the relation- 


concern | for 


AST 


scholarship cannot be questioned Indeed? - - 


ship between new states and traditional . 


international law. The title of this book 
leads one to hope. that it might deal with 


some-of the major issues involved in this . 


question. Unfortunately, as can be seen, 
it does.not. This is not to deny technical 
importance ‘of the first three papers, but 
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merely to point out that larger and more 
fundamental issues have still to be analyzed. 
HAROLD KARAN JACOBSON 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Michigan 
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Lours Hartz. The’ Founding of New 
Societies: Studies in the History of the 
United States, Latin America, South 
Africa, Canada, and Australia. Pp. xi, 
. 336. New York: Harcourt, Brace à 
World, 1964. $6.50. 


In The Founding of New Societies Louis 
Hartz and his colleagues brilliantly explore 
the political origins of five cultures 

' originally descended from Europe. Hartz 
elaborates the thesis first presented in his 
„justly acclaimed The Liberal Tradition in 


America by examining Latin America,- 


South Africa, Canada, and Australia. He 
regards each of these areas as a fragment 
of thé European tradition which ‘has en- 
shrined a particular European ideology as 
its national religion. In Latin America 
_ and French Canada a feudal idedlogy as- 
sumed dominance; America’ followed a 
liberal pattern; and Australia adopted a 
/“mateship” radicalism . 
Each of these political systems, having 


once escaped the contradictions and antag- ' 


onisms of their European environment, be- 
came the unquestioned premise of polit- 
ical thought in the five “fragments.” 
Whatever their original nature, the ideolo- 
gies developed into an essentially conserva- 
tive ` pattern since competing political 
philosophies could never seriously threaten 
them. In America and English Canada 
“Marx dies because there is no sense of 
class, no spirit of revolution, no yearning 
for the corporate past.” Similarly, the 
. feudalism of French Canada escaped the 


influence of Jacobinism as well as social- 


ism. And Australian radicalism “remains 
` morally fixed at the point of its-origin” 
avoiding the more doctrinaire socialism 
invented in twentieth-century Europe. 
Faced by new challenges posed by world 
wars and the shrinking of world distances, 
. the fragment ideologies can no longer 
maintain their isolation as fixed traditions. 
Inevitably, Hartz predicts that the “‘frag- 
ment world” will pass and with its passing 
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will come “a pee liberation, an enlarge- ` 
ment of consciousness,” and a rebirth of, 
political philosophy. 

Hartz presents these views in a general 
essay and then applies them to the Amer- 
ican experience. Four other authors fol- 
low Hartz and develop the theory as it 
applies in diferent cultures. Of these 
other discussions, Leonard ‘Thompson’s 
treatment of South Africa emerges as per- 
\haps the most enlightening contribution. 

One element in Hartz’s approach, remains 


. ambiguous: Hartz suggests at the beginning © 


of the book that all of the five societies, 

“in the midst of the variations they con- 

tain, are governed by the ultimate experi- 

ence of the American liberal tradition.” 

Taken literally, this statement appears to 

contradict Hartz’s later description of the 

major differences between “radical,” “lib- 

eral,” and “feudal” patterns. It would _ 
seem, rather, that the five societies had in 

common a tendency to tum divergent 

European ideologies into national, “fosi. 
silized” traditions. Their similarity . lies 

in common patterning, not common con- 

tent. 

One might wish, too, that Hartz de- 
veloped further his prediction that new 
generations will desert the traditional 
ideologies, “recapture the memory of 
Europe itself,” and- “announce, outright,’ 
that the fragment is a ‘fragment.’” Hartz 
foresees the blossoming of new political 
philosophies but, in this volume, he does 
not delineate their contours nor does he 
explain the exact reasons why they will 
flourish. Perhaps, in his next work, Hartz 
will expand upon his epigram that, in 
twentieth-century political theory, “the 
‘future’ has returned.” . 

It is unfair, of course, to ‘ask that an 
author go farther than' the task which he 
set himself. And this book is a sufficient 
triumph without requiring that its many 
implications should be immediately .fol- ` 
lowed to their conclusion. 

Informed by a comparative approach 
to history, sweeping from the past to the 
future, tying together Lima, Boston, and 
Sydney ‘in a single framework, the book 
as a whole presents a stunning Hegelian 
synthesis. It will impress every social 
scientist concerned with political systems, 
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International Relations: 


A General Theory 
J. W. BURTON, JR 


A new contribution to the science of relations 
between states. Dr Burton’s central thesis is 
that independence favors a condition of peace, 
whereas collective security only makes possible 
temporary conditions of non-war. He develops 
his theory from models recently established in 
the -political scene. $7.50 


Friedrich Von Holstein 


NORMAN RICH 


After editing “The Holstein Papers’ with M. 
H. Fisher, Professor Rich of Michigan State Uni- 
versity has produced a full-scale history that pre- 
sents a portrait of the man and a detailed study 
of roe and diplomacy in the era of Bismarck 
and Wilhelm II. 2 volumes $27.50 


The Carinae Social 
Democrats and the First 
International, 1864-1872 


ROGER MORGAN 


A study of the relations between the First Inter- 
national and the early German Socialist parties. 
Dr Morgan shows how the influence cf the In- 
ternational was limited by the socialists’ preoc- 
cupation with German unity and the disputed 
prominence of Prussia, and to what extent’ it 
did affect the development of German socialist 
thinking. $8.50 
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; The lnieiictional Law of Fisheries 
eLa by Douglas M. Johnston ` 


_To provide a framework for inquiry into the makin Qt international policies re- 
, garding the use of fisheries that are or could be gai by two or more states, 
Mr. Johnston reassesses existing law from a functional point of view using the 
techniques of policy-oriented jurisprudence developed by Myres S. McDougal ond 
associates. i } $12.50 


E Scientism in Chinese Thought, 1900-1950 
by D. W. Y. Kwok 


„qS ` Àn account of the subtle ond ee intellectual conversion to scientism 


, that colored the transformation of China in the twentieth century. The part that 
a this intellectual phenomenon played in a revolutionary China carries serious impli- 
j . » cations for the direction of the. new culture envisaged by its contemporary cham- 
pions. š $6.75 
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One-Party Government in Mali 
‘ Transition Toward Control 
_ by Frank G. Snyder 


f Mr. Snyder's thesis is that the future of Mali—a country with nakal little 

7 , economic growth and equally remarkable political stability—will be largely de- 
‘, termined by the character of its single political party, the Union Soudanaise. 

The party's tight organization, so successful in gaining and keeping a monopoly ' 

i of political power, is shown to hamper its adaptation to postindependence chal- 

‘ - fenges. $5.00 


Now available as Yale Paperbounds 





e E Community Power and Political Theory 


; by Nelson W. Pclsby A N 
: . “This is a work of extreme relevance to those interested in the study of community 


= , power, ‘the relationship of theory ‘to research, cang the sociology of knowledge.” —— 


The Journal af Politics. 1.45 


Assimilation and Contrast Effects in Communication énd Attitude Change 
. by Muzafer Sherif and Carl |. Hovland : 


“The most original analysis of attitudes as a “estegorization mechanism of the 
stimuli that elicit them is that of-Sherif and Hoyland.” : $1 45 
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World Politics in the General Assembly 
by Hayward R. Alker, Jr., and Bruce M. Russett 


In an attempt to test the varying viewpoints of the role of the United Nations, 
Messrs. Alker and Russett use some of the new quantitative techniques of politi- 
cal science to present a factual description of the political process in the General 
Assembly. “A first-rate study.”—-Thomas Hovet. $7.50 


Paradise on Earth 
Some Thoughts on European Images of Non-European Man 
by Henri Baudet 


Comparing myth and reality through the centuries, the brillient Dutch social his- 
torian traces Europe's contacts with the people of Africa, Asia, and America. 
Utopian literature, the “noble savage,” orientalism, and the search for the geo- 
graphical location of paradise are some of the-themes taken up in this provocative 
book. $4.50 


Political Oppositions in Western Democracies 
adited by Robert A. Dahl 


Mr. Dahl and nine collaborators analyze the role of the opposition in Austria, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
and the United States. Mr. Dahl compares the patterns of opposition and carries 
forward on the basis of this evidence the theory of pluralistic society he has ex- 
plored in earher books such as Who Governs? Contributors are Samuel Barnes, 
Hans Daalder, Frederick Engelmann, Alfred Grosser, Otto Kirchhermer, Val R. 
Lorwain, Allen Potter, Stein Rokkan, and Nils Stjernquist. 

Coming in January $10.00 


The Nunamiut Eskimos: Hunters of Caribou 

by Nicholas J. Gubser 

This ethnographic study of one of the few remaining hunting people of the world 
is a personal, fresh, and authentic account. These Eskimos are dependent upon 
hunting, and their complete involyement with the caribou in a severe, marginal 


arctic environment ts reflected in various dimensions of their history, social organı- 
zation, and intellectual life. $8.50 


Intellectuals in Politics: 
John Stuart Mill and the Philosophic Radicals 


by Joseph Hamburger 


The author of James Mill and the Art of Revolution has now written a study of 
John Stuart Mill and the other disciples of Bentham and James Mill who engaged 
in Parliamentary politics during the decade following the-Reform Bill. Since their 
political activity was meant to be an expression of a philosophical position, they 
are examined both as philosophers and as politicians. $7.5 
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VAN NOSTRAND POLITICAL SCIENCE SERIES 
ISSUES IN STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT: 


SELECTED READINGS 


Russell W. Maddox, Jr., Editor; 
Professor of Political Science, Oregon State University 


This concise collection of readings, designed for basic courses in State and 
Local Government, seeks to acquaint students with some of the major prob- 
lem areas in the field. The areas covered are: The State in the Federal 
System, State Constitutions, State Executives, State Legislatures, Law and 
the Courts, Political Processes, Finance and Personnel, Local Governments, 
Metropolitan Areas, Programs and Policies. Guaranteed to provoke thought- 
ful and stimulating discussion. 


1965 424 pp. paperback à $4.75 


PUBLIC OPINION 
NATURE, FORMATION, AND ROLE A i 


Harwood L. Childs, 
Professor of Politics, Princeton University 


A distinguished author and political scientist, Professor Childs presents a 
comprehensive, introductory survey and analysis of the field of public 
opinion—its nature, formation, and role. Contents: Introduction; The 
Nature and History of Public Opinion; Public Opinion Study and Research: 
The Identification of Public Opinion; Surveys; Poll Questions and Public 
Competence: Formation of Public Opinion; Influence of Family, Church 
and School; Role of the Press; Motion Pictures, Radio, and Television; 
Pressure Groups; Advertising and Public Relations; Government and Public 
Opinion; Public Opinion and Public Policy; International Propaganda; Role 
of Public Opinion. 

1965 f : 376 pp. $6.75 
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STATE AND LOCAL COVERNMENT 
SECOND EDITION 


Russell W. Maddox, Jr. 
Professor of Political Science, Oregon State University 


Robert F. Fuquay, 
Associate Professor of Political Science, Oregon State University 


The revised, second edition of this invaluable text deals with the basic facts 
of governmental organization on the state and local levels. This second 
edition retains the organization of the first, but the authors have made 
major revisions in such areas as the judiciary, voter registration, old age 
assistance and. poverty programs, selection and removal of governors, and 
equal opportunities in employment. The student is introduced to the varied 
problems of governmental units and to the varied methods and proposals 
for dealing with them. 


January 1965 ` 
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and, inevitably, it will invite imitation by 
future researchers. , 
Wits McCord 
Fox Professor of Sociology 
Rice University ' 
Frep W. Riccs. Administration in De- 
veloping Countries: The Theory of 
“Prismatic Society. Pp. xvi, 477. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1964. $7.95. 


Professor Riggs gives us, in the volume 
_ under review, an example of what is best 
, and worst in American political science. 
The book was obviously hastily prepared; 
its formulations are admittedly inconsist- 
ent; the individual essays were written, 
partially without revision, between 1956 
and 1964; and many of the remarks it 
contains are little more than personal 
notes for the author’s own use. On one 
hand, one wishes that the book were 
“finished,” representing not only the in- 
. Sights, but also the developed thought of 
* the mature investigator Riggs unquestion- 
ably is. On the other hand, this.reviewer 
is convinced that Riggs has made a per- 
suasive, even decisive case, that the 
dichotomous terminologies employed here- 
tofore by students of comparative politics 
(rational-traditional, functionally diffuse 
and functionally specific, input-output, and 
so on) are inadequate to portray the real 
conditions of life in developing politics. 
At least a third category is necessary, and 
it is the purpose of the book to delineate 
this alternative model. Prismatic societies 
are characterized by a series of structures, 
performing both diffuse and specific func- 
tions. These structures are an amalgam of 
modern associations and communal groups. 
Elites are recruited by a combination of 
ascription and achievement. The eco- 
nomic system offers both the haggling of 
the bazaar and the resources of the canteen. 
Economic activities are performed by 
pariah entrepreneurs who seek to gain 
power through the acquisition of wealth 
and elite operators who acquire wealth 
through their exercise of power. The dis- 
tribution of economic resources is deter- 
mined as much by status as it is by con- 
tract. Values are concentrated in hands 
of the elite-elect in traditional societies; 
in modern societies values are separated 
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amongst a group oi elect citizens, clearly 
differentiated from the elite. In transi- 
tional societies, values are “agglomerated” 
on the basis of attainment, a way-station 
between ascription and achievement. Be- 
cause aspirations rise more quickly than 
capital accumulation, many prismatic 
societies are marked by “negative develop- 
ment.” The social discohesion which 
results may lead tc totalitarianism ` 

At least three features of the book 
merit special attention. The first is Riggs’ 
well-sustained insistence that we are ir- 
retrievable prisoner3 of the terms we use; 
if we are to progress, we must develop new 
“models” and concepts, because we only 
perceive reality through our . conceptual 
apparatus; and where that apparatus is 
deficient, so will be-our understanding. 
The second is that a major unfinished task 
of comparative political research is to 
relate social variables to the extent of 
“development.” Some of these variables 
will be mere analogues of development 
itself; we want not a linear relationship 
but one in which changes in the crucial 
variable proceed az a different rate from 
those in the rate of development. The 
book is avowedly unsuccessful in offering 
new hypotheses about the critical varia- 
bles, and the tentative conclusion, that 
the differentiation of structures is related to 
development, offers an analogue and not 
an explanation. 

The feature of greatest interest, perhaps, 
is the clues offered for a more sophisticated 
analysis of diffracced or modern society. - 
Riggs rightly recognizes aspects of tradi- 
tional behavior in Western industrial sys- 
tems. Values in many Western countries 
are not assigned merely by achievement; 
ascription has much to do with who gets 
what, when, and how. Structures are not 
as various as they might seem, and there 
may ke limitations on the number of 
functionally specific roles an individual 
human personality can play. In Britain 
it is at least a possible thesis that the 
allocation of politizal and economic values 
is determined by a single structure: the 
graduate of Oxford and Cambridge. The 
trend, moreover, may not be in the direc- 
tion of further differentiation of structures 
and functions. The role of the government 
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“and industrial dictatorships. 


‘developed polities. 


in the social-economic tysten now pre- 
cludes additional structural variation, and 
it is one of the. defeccs of Riggs’ “work 
that he fails to recognize certain structural 
differences between industrial democracies 
Communal- 
ism, in the guise of the race problem, as- 
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, and adventurist foreign policy, none of 
` which haye yet stimulated modernization 


„sumes, as important a place in several , 


“Western countries as it does in under- 
The rising tide of 
protest in democratic industrial systems, 


‘tion. If this is true, there is no irrevocable 


procession along a social continuum from 
fused,, to prismatic, end to diffracted 
‘societies. Movement in one direction may 
produce an ‘opposed reaction, and aspects 


„of transitional systems may emerge as 
final attributes Only the temporary be- 


comes ‘permanent. 
l ‘ R.N. ROSECRANCE 
Associate Professor of, - 
Political Science 
University of California 
~ Los Angeles 


MAURICE” F. NEUFELD. . Poor Countries 
and Atthoritarion Rule. Pp. xiii, 240: 
`, Ithaca: New York State School of In- 

< dustrial and Labor Relations, 1965, 
$5.00. , 


‘ ‘Ina series of nine historical propositions, 
. inspired by a previous work on the history 


of modern Italy, the author of this book 
plots the course of political development 
in the poor countries of the world. In 
desparately brief paraphrese the proposi- 
tions amount to this: Authoritarian rule 
in economically underdeveloped areas is 
the consequence of naticnalist movements 
which awakened millennial hopes that in- 


` evitably were frustrated, following inde- 


“pendence, ‘by the poverty, illiteracy, and 


parochialism of native populations. In- 
spired by Western radical ideology, seek- 

ing short cuts to industrial development, 
ad confronted by the lack of consensus 


. which formed in the West with the 


growth of middle-class values and institu- 
tions, the leaders of these movements have 
become increasingly intolerant of dissent. 


‘In one country after another it has been 


‘repressed in dictatorial rule, militarism, 


_ -in addition, may signal a refusal to coun“, 
- tenance further social compartmentaliza- 


more effectively or more rapidly than “the 
looser and less involved devices of liberal 
parliamentary systems” (p. 144). 
Professor Neufeld substantiates these 
propositions with a discursively factual 
discussion of political ‘events in Italy, In- 
donesia, India, Ghana, Nigeria, the Congo, 
and other countries which makes one feel 
very much as if he were reading the 
foreign dispatches in The New York Times: 


` And this is the difficulty with the book. - 


It lacks analytical underpinning ,and so 
does not probe the events discussed very. 
deeply. While the propositions them- 
selves are insightful and suggestive, in 
the end they leave the reader frustrated - 
because they do little more than tell him 
what he already knows—that poor societies 
have not been able to make effective use of , 
democratic political institutions. 

First of all, there has been little attempt - 
to define the value-laden terminology. ` 
which of necessity abounds: in a book of 


_ this sort. Such terms as authoritarian, 


$ 


dictatorial, totalitarian, and nondemocratic 

tend to be used interchangeably. Nor does 

Neufeld bother to make clear his under- 

standing of democratic society and demo- 

cratic political systems. It is, therefore, 

difficult, for example, to know what to 

make of an assertion that dictatorial -sys-' 
tems in transitional societies have replaced 

democratic forms of government (p. 144). 
Did democracy exist in the first place that 

it could be replaced? 

Secondly, Neufeld tells us very little 
about the criteria used for selecting his’ 
evidence, thus making it easier for him to 
ignore any which might contravene his 
argument. The authoritarian state, he 
says, has not had much success in promot- 
ing industrial progress, which is to say 
that he has not examined the cases where 
it had had-some success, for example, the 


‘USSR, Yugoslavia, China, Meiji Japan, 


late nineteenth-century Russia, or Bis- 
marck’s Germany., 

Finally, the biases introduced by the 
selection of evidence are reinforced by a 
failure to make explicit the Western model 
which throughout the book serves as an . 
implicit standard of comparison for the 
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performance of the poor countries. One 
suspects that Neufeld has an exaggerated 
sense of the pervasivenessiof liberal-demo- 
cratic institutions’ in Western systems 
during the early stages of their develop- 
ment. But on issues as important as this, 
the reader should not have to conjecture, 
and this is. why the book is disappointing. 
It is diffuse and imprecise, and we are 
. left in doubt: about the significance that 
_ Neufeld attaches to the undeniable fact 
that poor countries typically are burdened 
with nondemocratic political systems. 
KARL DE SCHWEINITZ, JR. 
Professor of Economics 
Northwestern University 


ANDREW W. Corpier and WILDER Foote 
(Eds.). The Quest for Peace: The Dag 
Hammarskjöld Memorial Lectures. Pp. 

~ xxiv, 390. New York: Columbia Uni- 

' versity Press, 1965. $7.95 


In this invaluable memorial volume 


twenty-four eminent authorities pay trib- 
ute to the memory of the late Dag Ham- 
marskjold and present essays relating to 
their own special interest in United Nations 
activities.. They are men and women of 
great experience and wide knowledge in 
the field of international relations, having 
held high positions of leadership either in 
their own governments, in world organiza- 
tions, or both. As nine of-the authors are 
‘Americans, the book is of special interest 
to students of-American foreign policy. 

Each author has so much of importance 
to say that not merely a single chapter 
from each, but an entire book would be 
welcomed. In fact, most are writers of 
world-wide repute, for instance, U. Thant, 
Adlai Stevenson, Lester Pearson, Ralph 
Bunche, Barbara Ward, Paul Hoffman, 
Philip Jessup, and Sir John Cockcroft, to 
name just a few. The appearance of the 
book is remarkably opportune, coming as 
it does in a year when the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the United Nations is being 
celebrated, rather somberly, to be sure, and 
when the late Secretary 'General’s ‘own 
notable but somewhat mystifying book, 
Markings, has been a top best seller for 
many weeks. 

In a brief review one cannot do justice 
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to this book which has so many valuable “ 
insights and penetrating ideas, interesting’ 
to the student, specialist, and general 
reader. . An admirable summary thereof 
may be found in a comprehensive intro- 
duction by Mr. Andrew W. Cordier. With . 
only brief attention to matters of technical 
detail, the authors analyze the role of the 
great world organization with remarkable 
authority and vision, stressing its ac- ' 
complishments in the past and hopes for. 
the future; also, its defects and weakness, 
adding proposals foz betterment or reform. 

The following themes stand out: There 
is general agreement that the United Na- 
tions has played a notable role in keeping 


‘the peace since its founding in 1945 + 


Many crises have been dealt with success- 
fully and several wars avoided. More 
could have been accomplished, however, 
if the member nations, especially the great 
powers, had not occasionally side-stepped 
Charter procedures and reverted to older 
methods of diplomacy. The veto and the 
realities ‘of the Cold War have proved 
to be a grave obstetle, thwarting the basic 
assumptions of the founders. Lack . of 
adequate financial support has also been 
a factor although, as Agda Réssel points 
out that “overwhelming political support” 
ig demanded more than financial aid. In’ 
general the authors award highest honors, 
to the United Nazions economic aid and 
technical assistance. But, as Paul Hoffman 
and Barbara Ward demonstrate, these 
activities must be greatly augmented, and 
tremendous progress could be achieved if 
each member nation—and even nonmem-’ 
bers—would pledge for such purposes one 
per cent of its grogs ndtional product. 
Through the lectures runs a thread of 
condemnation of colonialism, racial preju- 
dice, ‘and great praise for the United 
Nations work in the field of human rights, 

where its influence has been world-wide, 

as shown by Sture Petrén’s chapter on the 
promotion of human rights through the 
Council of Europe. 

A number of the. contributors stress 
the value of the United Nations as an 
international forum where the foreign 
ministers of many nations meet for fre- 
quent consultation, facilitating not only 
group diplomacy but also beneficial private 


' insoluble ‘problem of over-po 


_Nyerere writes: 
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diplomacy. Along these’ lines Muhammad 
Zafrulla’ Khan contributes an, invaluable 
study of the General Assembly. Others 
emphasize the major role of the Secretary 


-` General, as exemplified by the late Dag’ 


Hammarskjöld about whom Julius K. 
“Dag Hemmarskjild `.. 
was @ great servant of humanity. And not 
the least of his services was the example he 
provided; a man of principle who accepted 
the equality of those most unequal to him; 
a man of patience and tolerance with the 
impatient and intolerant; and a man of 
such courage that it was one of his least 
courageous acts to go voluntarily on the 
dangerous mission of peace which led to 


his death.” 


Throughout the book the authors stress 
the tremendous problems which the world 
still faces despite the undeniable progress 
accomplished since the United Nations was 
founded. Especially notatle are the as-yet 
pulation; the 
tragic contrast between rich and poverty- 
stricken nations in a world “both fabu- 


k lously rich and desperately poor,” as said 
', ` by Adlai Stevenson; the plight of the new 
„< nations: without skilled leadership or ade- 


quate natural resources; trade barriers and 
the puzzling problem of commodity prices; 
and above all the continuance of the Cold 
War, the proliferation of nuclear weapons, 


the woefully slight progress toward arms’ 


control or reduction, and the persistence of 
grave unsettled disputes in matters of 


, ‘political and military power. 


Jonny: B. WHITTON 
Associate Professor of Pclitics 
Princeton University 
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Desmonp DONNELLY. Struggle for the 


World: The Cold War, 1917-1965. 
Pp. 512, New, York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1965. $7.95. 


` Here is a concrete and frequently vivid 


narrative of major international diplomacy 


from the Russian Revolution of 1917 to 


the present. The Grand Alliance against. 


Hitler is treated as an interlude when 
East-West differences were merely glossed 
over and only partially or temporarily 
suspended. 

The author is a well-known British 
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publicist and Labor member of Parlia- 
ment (MP) who takes a hard-boiled ap 
proach to the Cold War. He makes use 
of popularly held stereotypes—-that Russia 
wants world domination, that Communists 
respect nothing but naked power, and 
that there is no “appeasing” the dictators. 
` Doubts are resolved in favor ofsthe 
Western positions and against the Soviet 
ones. Chamberlain’s soft policies with . 
respect to Hitler are treated more toler-' 
antly than. is the Soviet ambivalence to- 
ward Nazi Germany. Even Soviet im- 
portunities during World War II for an 
Allied invasion of western Europe are 
made to sound dubious. The author does 
not discuss whether the Western powers, , 
by refusing to come to grips with post- 
World War II proposals for neutralizing 
and demilitarizing Germany, may not have 
sacrificed the reunification of that country. 
and forestalled East-West rapprochement. 

Any, survey of the .twentieth-century’s. 
complex East-West conflict which regards ' 
it as a clear-cut and apocalyptic “struggle 
for the world” has small chance of stand- 
ing up in historical perspective. It is not 
improbable that the view of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (whom Donnelly patronizes), 
that there really is no alternative to 
Western- Soviet coexistence and- even co-_ 
operation, will through time be vindicated. 
(This came to be Churchill’s view, as 
revealed by his famous speech of May 11, 
1953.) l 

Donnelly feels that-the main thrust of 
Communist aggression has now shifted 
from Russia to China. He plays down 
those underlying forces. which would seem 
to be working against Armageddon: the 
tendency of revolutions to slow down with 
age; the failure of most of the anti- 
imperialist revolutions to merge- with Com- 
munist revolutions; the national splits in 
the old Communist bloc and the disap- 
pearance of any monolithic Communist 
center; the increasing primacy of national- 
ism and machine technology over ‘ideology; 
and a military immobility imposed by the 
nuclear revolution in war. 

For American readers, Donnelly is most 
rewarding when he deals with situations in 
_ which British policies diverged from the 
` American, or in which Britain took the 
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examine the facts behind today’s headlines os 


GERMANY BETWEEN EAST AND WEST: The Reunification 
Problem _ 

by Frederick H: Hartmann, University of Florida. Recounts the recent history of 
East-West rivalry over Germany from the end of World War II to the present, 
1965, S-127 (orig.) cloth $4.95, Sate $195` í 


THE ECONOMICS OF POVERTY: An American Paradox 

edited by Burton A. Weisbrod, University of Wisconsin. John Kenneth Galbraith, 
Michael Harrington, Gunnar Myrdal, among others, discuss and zontrast the broad . ' 
range of current anti-poverty proposals, comparing the strengths and weaknesses 
of alternative courses of action. January 1966, S-131 (orig.) Modern Economic 
Issues series, cloth $4.95, paper $1.95 


DEFENSE AND DISARMAMENT: The Tonm of Trantor 
edited by Roger E. Bolton, Harvard University. Without neglecting the significance 
of arguments raised against, disarmament, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Norman Cousins, ~ 
among others, maintain that though disarmament may be difficult, it is not im* 
possible, and indicate the economic as well as political advantages of such an 
undertaking. Janwary 1966, S-133 (orig.) Modern Economic Issues series, cloth 
$4.95, paper $1.95 ~ 


THE DIMENSIONS OF, CONFLICT IN SOUTHEAST 'ASIA 

by Bernard K. Gordon, The George Washington University. In this first study 
of its kind devoted to ’political and international problems peculiar to Southeast 

Asia, the author explores the historical roots and dévelopment of the region’s often 

bitter arguments, and examines the prospects for peaceful settlement. March 1966, 
S-134 (orig.), cloth $4.95, paper $2.45 ' 


THE POLITICAL THICKET: Reapportionment and Constitutional 
Democracy 

by Royce Hanson, The American University. Analytical ‘in character, this new 
volume provides an insight into the reapportionment issue, its future implications 
for American politics, and into’ the ‚operation of the American political system. 
March 1966, S-137 (orig.), dotk $4.95, pam $2.45 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH: The Supreme Court and Judicial Review 
by Martin Shapiro, University of California, at Irvine. Based on an analysis of 
the essentially political role of the Supreme Court within the American political 
process, this volume defends the active protection of freedom of speech by the 
Supreme Court through its powers of judicial review. February 1966, S-135 (orig.), 
cloth $4.95, paper $2.45 


PARETO & MOSCA 

edited by James H. Meisel,’ The University of Michigan. Talcott Parsons, C. 
Wright Mills, among others, reveal the inconsistencies, the fallacies, and yet the 
continuing relevance of Mosca’s theory of the political class and Pareto’s ideas of 
the “circulation of elites” and’ “residues.” 1965, S-122 (orig.) Makers of Modern 
Social Science series, cloth $495, paper $2.45 


THE COMMUNIST REVOLUTION IN ASIA: Tactics, Goals, and 
Achievements 

edited by Robert A. Scalapino, University of California at Berzeley. Covering all- 
’ of the major countries of East and South Asia, Chong-sik Lee, Bernard B. Fall, 

Guy J. Pauker, and Ralph Retzlaff, among others, foctis upon all aspects of 
Communist Party activity. 1965, 432 pp., $750 


THE ELECTORAL PROCESS 

edited by M. Kent Jennings, The University of Michigan, and Harmon Zeigler, Uni-. 
versity of Oregon. This new volume, with original contributions by authorities in 
their field, views the electoral process from two main perspectives: the level of the 
i individual voter and citizen and the level of the political paries and candidates. 
January 1966, approx. 384 ppb., $675 
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` Ernest `B. Koenker 
SECULAR 
| | SALVATIONS 


“The Rites and Symbols of Political Ideologies 


A fareful sthay-8t) shrines, hymns, liturgies, scripture, martyrology, 
‘and other/cultist , trappings of, the modern state substantiate the 
duthor’s thesis that the ifeologiés -of our day are covert religions, 
the modern ‘counterpart ‘of, the state religions of antiquity. In its 
7 worship’ ‘andin its life, says ‘the author, the church must once again 
point beyond' relative goods—claiming absolute devotion to the 
cross. A provocative book. $ $3.75 
at'all book stores 
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Peaceful Co-Existence—AN ANALYsIs oF Sovier PoLIcy 
@ by Wladyslaw W. Kulski, Duke University 


A study of Soviet foreign policy since the Revolution in which Professor Kulski, 
forme: Polish Minister to London, examines the possibility of peaceful co- 
existence, . $12.50 


Strategic Intelligence and the Shape of Tomorrow 
@ by William Montgomery McGovern, Northwestern University 


An analysis of the actions of nations as they relate to the national economies, the 
ideology, and the cultural and ethnological characteristics of their peoples. $4.00 


Berlin and the Future of Eastern Europe 


@ edited by David S. Collier, Foundation for Foreign Affairs 
and Kurt Glaser, Southern Illinois University 
A definitive’ examination of the problem by twelve prominent scholars of inter- 
conn affairs from Europe and the United States. $6.00 


Western Integration and the Future of Eastern Europe 
@ edited by David S. Collier and Kurt Glaser 


This book is based on twelve papers presented at the Wiesbaden conference in 
1963 by pohtical scientists, histonans, journalists, professors, and governmental 
officials. $6.00 
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initiative to moderate or ‘to implement 


American policies, Among these are the 
1944 agreement delimiting Soviet and 
British spheres of influence in eastern 
Europe; the British take-over in Greece; 
the tortuous Polish question in 1944 and 
1945; Britain’s moderating influence `dur- 
ing the Korean War; Britain’s brilliant 
move in 1954 to enlarge and vitalize west- 
ern European union to take the place of 
the aborted European Defense Community 
Treaty; and the Dulles-Eden rift and other 
backstage maneuverings at the Geneva 
conference of 1954, pertinent to an 
understanding of the Vietnam crisis to- 
day. Despite his anticommunism, the 
author not infrequently shows a tendency 
to sympathize with British policy even 
when it is more moderate than the 
American. ; EA 
Wiiiiam G. CARLETON 
Emeritus Professor of History and 
Political Science 
University of Florida 


Orro Hemsrunn. Conventional Warfare 


in the Nuclear Age. Pp. 164. New 
York: Frederick A. ‘Praeger, 1965. 
$5.75. 


The nuclear missile age has led to a 
major increase in civilian interest in prob- 
lens of defense. This interest has focused 
mainly òn what might be called “grand 
strategy.” However, this book is in a 
very different tradition—the tradition of 
long-standing civilian interest in a some- 
what lower-level military strategy and 
tactics. Mr. Heilbrunn is rfot concerned 
with’ a grand design for Europe or the 
relative merits of the Multilateral Force 
or other nuclear controls arrangements. 
Rather, the author, who has written several 
previous books on various aspects of 
guerrilla warfare, is concerned with the 
technical problems involved in the defense 
of Europe. 

_ The book brings to bear an impressive 
array of factual knowledge in considering 
what the best way is to field an army to 
fight conventionally with the threat of 
nuclear war hanging over, its head. Es- 
sentially the argument presented is that 
both sides will disperse in order not to 
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present inviting targets for tactical nuclear 

weapons and; in these circumstances, a new 

form of conventional war will evolve. 

Granted his assumption, Mr. Heilbrunn 

provides much interesting material for the 
, military tactician. - 

However, one must question the basic 
assumption of the study; that is, that one 
should fight a conventional war in a. way 
which provides some possibility of the 
troops involved surviving after the in- 
troduction of nuclear weapons. This as- 
sumes that one should plan on fighting a 
tactical nuclear war with large numbers 
of ground troops, presumably not using 
the high-yield nuclear weapons which could 
make the battlefield completely desolate. 
For a number of reasons, not the least im- 
portant of which :s the Soviet nuclear - 
arsenal which consists almost entirely of 
large weapons, it appears more likely. that 


_ af one does fight £ ‘conventional war in 


Europe, one will fight it on the classic 
pattern with: the recognition that nuclear 
war, if it comes, will involve the use of 
the large weapons of both sides, making 
ground troops irrelevant. In the con- 
text of nuclear war in Europe, the loss 
of a division because it was concentrated 
and, hence, could be destroyed by a small 
nuclear weapon will not appear to be at 
all significant. 

This book attempts from time to time 
to come to grips with the civilian literature 
on problems of grand strategy in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) area. However, on one hand, 
the author is clearly not at home with 
this material, and the most inadequate 
sections of the book are those which 
attempt to be more general and political. 
On the other hand, many books by civilian 
strategists on NATO have suffered from 
a failure to deal with the kind of technical 
detail which is discussed here. It is to 
be hoped that interaction between the 
political-military strategist and the mili- 
tary strategist-tactician will yield a book 
as relevant to the officer in the field as to 
the policy-maker in Washington. 

Morton H. HALPERIN 

“Research Associaze 

Center for International Affairs 

Harvard University 
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Fundamentals 
of Guerrilla Warfare. Pp. 324:' New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1965: 
$5.50. ` ty 


The now-familiar patzerns’ of guerrilla 


warfare are once again expounded in Gen- , 


eral Nasution’s book but this time from 
a different vantage point and.a different 
geographical area. The Indonesian De- 
. fense Minister writes of his own experi- 
ences in Indonesia's revélt against Holland, . 
of his experience with indigenous insur- 
rection, and with regard to guerrilla opera- 
tions in ‘possible future conflicts. The 
familiar concepts made popular by Mao 
Tse-tuhg in his expurgated English writings 
all appear in General Nasution’s ‘work. 
In this regard, little new is added to the 
Mao. Tse-tung doctrine. There are some ~ 


` new notions, however, in the comments of 


General Nasution on“ ‘his intimate methods 
of operation especially relative to com- 
mand and control procedures, relations with 


- peasants, and Indonesian attitudes toward 


orthodox military techniques. These are 
even further exemplified in the numerous 


. appendices listing operations orders and 


- other ‘organizational material as they were 


. actually written for operations in’ which 


. Nasution participated. 

General, Nasution, however, is not only 
concerned with guerrilla operations. A 
substantial part of his book is devoted 
to « counter-guerrilla procedures. Here 
Nasution asserts that the counter-guerrilla 
must be highly mobile (he advocated the 


- use of heliocopters before Western counter- 


guerrilla operations had exploited this 
venue), and the counter-guerrilld ‘must 


„also go forth and hunt instead of being 


hunted. Again, the real interest in Nasu- 


_tion’s writings is not relative to concepts 


which are now generally accepted. but 
rather in the asides and comments on the 
counter-guerrilla’s role. Again, the reader 
will be rewarded by reacing through the 
appendices, 

Another interesting section in the book i is 
entitled, “Guerrillas and Our Future War.” 
Here, Nasution raises a real issue of the 
twentieth century—how does a nop- 
technological society fight a technological 
society? Nasution’s answer, of course, 
lies in activation of preorganized guerrilla 


Ne) 


. violence. 
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forced, ‘One feels here, ‘however, that the 
General perhaps underestimates the ulti- 
mate power of the, technological society 
and relies too heavily on his experiencé 
with the Dutch. He seems to assume 
that all enemies will have limited deter- 
mination and limited forces and will al- 
ways. be militarily orthodox and un- 
willing to pay too great a price for-victory. 
Also, he somewhat neglects the over-all 
strategic position of his country. While he_ 
recognizes that the Indonesian archipelago | 
makes a unified defense impossible, he does - 
not seem to pay any credence to fighting 
an enemy who, in a strategic sense, has 
control of the sea and the air space. Such 
an adversary who was, willing to employ 
this advantage to,an ultimate could reduce 
Indonesia to primitive physical subsist- 
ence levels, leaving Indonesian ' guerrillas 
to play.games with each other. 

In a general sense, another interesting 
feature is revealed about guerrilla warfare. 
In this book, the revelation comes from 
an Indonesian whose only tenuous link 
with Che Guevara, the Giaps, or the 
Ching Pens is adherence to a doctrine of 
nationalism. How important nationalism 


“might be'as a dynamic for promoting 


successful guerrilla warfare is debatable. 
What is less debatable, however, is that 
ideology i is a good deal less important than 
is organization. Nasution clearly realizes 
that -it is in the organizational form‘ that 
the real dynamics of guerrilla warfare lies 
One . might qualify this statement--and 
Nasution does this admirably—by noting 
the need for a great national’ trauma (in 


‘Indonesia „it "was the Japanese conquest 


and occupation) and a related climate of 
In addition, Nasution illustrates 
that the progenitors of guerrilla’ warfare 
must create great “devil images” which 
seem to prevent attainment of millenarian 
goals, and, therefore, must be overthrown. 


. In these situations, any elite. group can 


organize. guerrilla - warfare. The game is 


“-not the preserve of Communists—this is- 


what Nasution really states. 7 
RONALD C. NAIRN 
President : 
Prescott College 
Prescott 
Arizona 
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Davi Froyo. Rumania: Russia’s Dis- 
sident Ally. Pp. xvi, 144. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1965. $4.50. 

This is a popular—one might even say 
personalized—account of recent Rumanian 
moves toward greater independence of 
action from Soviet control both in foreign 


policy and in internal development, The- 


author is David Floyd, corresponcent of 
the London Daily Telegraph and formerly 
in the British Foreign Service assigned to 
Moscow, Prague, and Belgrade. 

The theme 1s expressed in the word “‘dis- 
sident” in terms of Rumania’s objections 
to direct Soviet economic and political 
domination. Floyd 
Gheorghiu-Dej with the leadership and 
skrewed political instinct to successfully 
lead a “quiet” revolution which, in the 
long run, could be more successful than the 
“open” revolutions of Poland, Hungary, 
and Yugoslavia. Floyd traces the early 
moves of Gheorghiu-Dej, as leader of the 
-“native’ Communists who remained in 
Rumania during World War II, to wrest 
control from the “Moscow” group, led by 
Ana Pauker. Success came in May, 1952, 
nearly a year before Stalin’s death in 
March, 1953; since then leadership has 
been vested in the “native” group. The 
departure of Soviet troops in 1958 left a 
clear field for ideological maneuvering. 

Increasing dissension between the Rus- 
sians and the Chinese helped open the door 
to the Rumanian push for “rapid and all- 
round industrialization,” which envisioned 
Rumania as a major industrial producer, 
including an iron and steel plant at 
Galati. This policy conflicted openly with 
the expressed Soviet intention that the 
“Comecon” group of East European coun- 
tries should specialize and, thus, become 
more interdependent upon each other, or, 
in the Rumanian view, more dependent on 
the Soviet Union. Increased trade with 
the West, including a Rumanian invitation 
for capital investment, such as negotiations 
for a synthetic rubber plant to be built 


by United States firms, further abraded. 


relations between Rumania and the Soviet 
Union. Khrushchev’s imability to halt 
these Rumanian independence maneuvers 
is believed by Floyd to have led directly 
to Khrushchev’s downfall in October, 1964. 


credits Gheorghe’ 
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Writter. before Gheorghiu-Dej’s death 
on March 24; 1965, the text is updated 
with a special introduction wherein Floyd 
points out that Gheorghiu-Dej’s successor, 
Nicholae Ceausescu, is also a “Rumania- 
firster” and undoubtedly would continue 
the Rumanian objectives of increased eco- 
nomic and political nationalism, expansion of 
contracts with the West, and mediation be- 
tween the Soviets and Chinese in an effort 
to prevent an open schism m the Com- 
munist world. 

The value of the book is its clear 
presentation of the issues and actions; its 
limitation is its focus on Rumania as 
the major force in eastern Europe im 
opposition to the Russians without making 
it sufficiently clear that Yugoslavia, Po- 
land, and Hungary had carried out earlier, 
and much more violent, revolutions, that 
had, in fact, enabled Rumania to carry out 


„her somewhat belated efforts at greater 


independence but nonetheless continued 
existence within the Communist structure 
of eastern Europe under Soviet leader- 
ship. Rumania is, thus, well termed 
“Russia’s dissident ally” because she is 
both dissident and ally at the same time. 
Huey Louis Kostanicx 

Professor of Geography 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


AFRICA AND ASIA 


Leo Kuper. An African Bourgeoisie: 
Race, Class, and Politics in South Africa. 
Pp. xviii, 452. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1965. $12.50. 

This book—written by a South African 
sociologist, now at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles—presents a perceptive 
analysis and moving account of the back- 
ground, position, and dilemmas of the 
African bourgeoisie as they relate to the 
economy, social system, and governmental 
structure of white-dominated South Africa. 
The study not only focuses on the roles 
and problems of teachers, doctors, lawyers, 
traders, civil servants, and other members 
of this “ ‘upper’ occupational strata of 
African society” (p. ix), but it dissects as 
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well South Africa’s system of race relations 
and the forces, myths, and ideology that 
sustain ıt. 

The major aspects of Professor Kuper’s 
presentation may be noted and certain of 
its basic themes and conclusions identified. 
In Part I he characterizes the setting in 
which the South African racial drama is 
played with emphasis upon the interdepend- 
ence of the country’s diverse ethnic units, 
described as participants in a “tightly knit 
system of integration” (p. 43) that is 
stratified in character and dominated by 
the white minority; and he stresses the 
accentuated racialization of South African 
society under the pressures of apartheid 
with the ultimate aim that residence, eco- 
nomic role, social status, and political 
position and organization will be deter- 
mined exclusively by racial identity. In 
the next part the development of the 
African bourgeoisie is reviewed and the 
coexistence of tribal and class perspec- 
tives noted, seen within the context of 
South Africa’s “racially structured society” 
(p. xi). 

The analysis of perspectives, in which 
emphasis is placed on class awareness, is 
followed by a detailed account of the oc- 
cupational milieu of intellectuals and 


traders. The author delineates the pre- , 


carious position of Azrican occupational 
groups and brings into sharp focus the 
dilemmas experienced not only by the 
chronically suspect intellectuals but by 
the traders as well, who, cstensibly favored 
under the ideology of apartheid, are, in 
fact, stifled by governmental restrictions 
designed essentially to protect white eco- 
nomic interests. 

Throughout the study Professor Kuper 
is concerned with the kinds and degrees 
of choice available to the African elites. 
As he notes in Part IJI—‘The Organiza- 
tional Mulieu”—these elites rarely escape 
the surveillance of white authority whether 
as members of a township advisory board, 
a political organization, or a football as- 
sociation. Obviously, as indicated in the 
concluding chapter, the “life chances” of 
the African bourgeoisie ere, at least as of 
now, severely limited. 

Despite the grim situation depicted, the 
author maintains that “White and Black 
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are not solidly arrayed against each other 
in irreconciliable conflict” (p. 3¢1). This 
may not be true, but the diagnosis given at 
least suggests that the “irreconciliable con- 
flict” is shaping up. Its “inevitability” is 
another matter Contrary to the widely 
held apocalyptic view that South Africa is 


.doomed to go down in a violent and 


flaming racial conflagration, there are some 
countervailing forces and tendencies in 
the country, as Professor Kuper indicates, 
favorable to the development of a more 
permissive and less racially oriented so- 
ciety. Such tendencies and forces can 
only be noted; their vitality and potential 
impact cannot as yet be assessed or gauged. 
Wurm O Brown 

Professor of Sociology 

African Studies Center 

Boston University 


PIERRE L. VAN DEN BERGHE. South Africa: 
A Study ın Conflict. Pp. x, 371 Mid- 
dletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University” 
Press, 1965. $8.95. 


This book is, yet, another in the flood of 
publications condemning the present social 
and political policies in the Republic of 
South Africa. In the opening sentence 
the author states that “the present work 
constitutes an attempt to analyse South 
African society in its entirety, from a 
broad sociological perspective.” A dis- 
tinguished scholar remarked thirty years 
ago that “contact between Bantu and 
European has two main aspects, the broadly 
co-operative and the broadly competitive,” 
but it soon becomes apparent that Dr. van 
den Berghe’s interest and attention is 
focused upon the latter aspect, and the sub- 
title “A Study in Conflict” underlines this 
fact. 

After a somewhat selective historical 
chapter, two chapters deal with the social 
structure of modern South Africa. These 
are followed by three chapters ‘on socio- 
political conflicts. There is much of in- 
terest in some of the analysis, but there is 
a bitterness and lack of objectivity that 
seriously detract from its value. Sweep- 
ing statements without qualification, lke 
the generalization that “the South African 
police is not only brutal, but corruption is 
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common in its ranks. The police ‘pro- 
tects’ and takes a ‘cut’ from almost every 
ilicit activity ...in African areas” is 
both untrue and a grave disservice to re- 
` form. It reads more like polemic journal- 
ism than scientific sociology. One notices, 
too, other lapses from the practice of 
sound scholarship. Quotations from 
speeches by South African political lead- 
ers are frequently cited out of their con- 
text from secondary sources—often those 
publications noted for their bitter apposi- 
tion to South Africa This makes it almost 
impossible for the serious student to check 


the quotation in its original context and ° 


induces scepticism about the interpretation. 

The economic aspects of the society are 
dealt with in a few pages of chapter 4 and 
in chapter 8, “The Economic System and 
its Dysfunctions”; again, the whole em- 
phasis is placed upon conflicts and tensions 
and the remarkable increase in the real per 
capita income of the people tends to be 
telegated to the unimportant. The author, 
himself, is obviously worried because he 
writes: “To close this chapter we must 
answer an obvious question. If the South 
African economy is so ridden with con- 
flict and malfunction, why does it, far 
from collapsing, even continue to expand?” 
But the brief answer which he gives will 
satisfy few of his readers. 

The three concluding chapters concern 
“value conflicts,” “external pressures,” and 
“some theoretical considerations.” The 
chapter on value conflicts is particularly 
revealing for it illustrates the author’s 
aim, stated in the opening chapter. “I have 
consciously tried to avoid any invidious 
value judgments concerning the various 
cultures present in South Africa as well as 
the usual condescending vocabulary of 
much Western Scholarship dealing with 
Africa.” Words the author, thus, rejects 
because of their ‘ethnocentric connotations’ 
include “civilization” and “paganism.” 
Why should these words be taboo? There 
was a time when Europeans were uncivi- 
lized; some may be still Many Africans 
are civilized, and many more aspire to 
become so Are we then to have no value 

. judgments and to equate barbarian and 
Greek? 
This book can be expected to contribute 
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little to the resolution of the various con- 
flicts it depicts, and, in the manner of its 
presentation, may even tend to exacerbate 
them, if it is read in South Africa. 
p D. Hopart HOUGHTON 
Professor of Economics and 
Economic History 

Rhodes University 

Grahamstown 

South Africa 


WaramĮm Henry VATCHER, Je. White 
Laager: The Rise of Afrikaner National- 
ism. Pp. x, 309 New York Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1965. $6.95. 


At a time when so much attention 
focuses on the modern phenomenon of 
African nationalism, one welcomes a study 
of its most formidable antagonist, Afri- 
kaner nationalism. The outcome of the 
contemporary struggle in South Africa 
between these nationalisms threatens to be 
cataclysmic; it has already involved the 
international community A proper study 
of the Afrikaners is, therefore, of more 
than ordinary academic interest. 

Professor Vatcher’s contribution towards ° 
understanding this remarkable people with. 
their formidable qualities is undoubted To 
the uninitiated he offers an accurate and 
readable brief history of the factors which 
have gore into making Afrikanerdom. 

This reviewers own reservations are 
concerned, on the whole, less with the 
presentation of the facts than with the 
failure to analyze the dynamic forces of 
nationalism. Professor Vatcher seems to be 
little influenced by the current attempts to 
redefine and clarify the nature of national- 
ism. If he had, he could hardly have 
introduced his subject by saying that 
“Afrikaner nationalism is the classic form 
of all the nationalisms that now flourish 
on the continent of Africa” He has 
hardly uttered this view when he proceeds 
to show how essentially different Afrikaner 
nationalism is from the rest. Yet despite 
his important qualfications, he appears 
not to have understood the significance of 
the contradictions he himself notes 

The other major blemish is the author’s 
comment: “No discussion of Afrikaner 
nationalism is complete without some 
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reference to the Dutch Reformed Church” 
(p. 110). This is rather like saying that 
‘no discussion of the automobile is possible 
without some reference to its sparking- 
plugs! 

Notwithstanding ,these reservations, it 
would be wrong to leave unpraised the 
skill of the author in opening up a subject 
about which there are bound to be strongly 
held conflicting views. His chapter and 
appendix on the sinister Broederbond 
would be enough to justify his entire work. 
It is certainly a book I would wish to 
have among my works of reference. 

Corn LEGUM 

Commonwealth Correspondent 

The Observer 

London 


Etrmenneé Barazs. Chinese Civilization 
and Bureaucracy: Variations on a 
Theme. Translated by H. M. Wright. 
Edited by Arthur F. Wright. Pp. xix, 
309. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1964. $8.50. 


At the time of his death in 1963, Etienne 
Balazs was a leading French Sinologist 
About his eventful life, the Introduction to 
this handsome collection of his articles 
and reviews gives instructive data. He 


was born in Hungary, studied Sinology iu- 


Berlin, and produced scholarly works 
there and in Paris where he eventually be- 
came a professor at the Sorbonne. Pos- 
sibly the Editor was not fully aware of 
the intellectual crisis Balazs” experienced 
at the end of World War II when he 
seriously considered devoting all his ener- 
gies to the critical analysis of modern 
totalitarian bureaucracy. JI mention this 
intention not only because our lives were 
intertwined since he worked with me on 
Chinese transcriptions for my Wirtschaft 
und Gesellschaft Chinas, published in 1931, 
but also because it explains to a large 
extent why, despite certain changes from 
his immediate postwar attitude, he ‘re- 
mained deeply concernec with the activi- 
ties of the managerial bureaucracy that he 
considered the ruling class in recent as well 
as in traditional China. 

Some of the pieces in the present col- 
lection are focused on cultural matters. 


, 
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But most of them, as one would expect, 
reflect Balazs’ strong and continued interest 
in China’s institutional development. Ac- 
cording to the Editor, the selection was 
“initially” Balazs’, and he approved the ` 
ultimate Table of Contents. However, 
from the standpoint of Balazs’ basic orien- 
tation two omissions are regrettable—a re- 
view written in 1950 that sets forth with 
great clarity his ideas on the relations 
between a highly civilized “Oriental soci- 
ety,” China, and a proto-Mongol conquest 
dynasty, Liao, and even more importantly 
his essay, “Le mandarinate moderne de 
Mao-tso-tong,” published in Preuve in 
1954. This essay concentrates entirely on 
the stated theme of the collection—the 
book contains only two articles expressly 
devoted to the Chinese bureaucracy—and 
it declares the hydraulic function of 
China’s ‘traditional bureaucracy, the “spirit 
(fierté)” of the regime. In his last years 
Balazs somewhat tempered this unqualified 
emphasis on the hydraulic function by 
calling it “too narrow.” But despite this 
late reservation—which he did not explain 
with relation to recent developments in 
the underlying theory—he never ceased to 
consider the hydraulic task an essential 
function of China’s imperial bureaucracy 

The pieces presented in Part I, “Insti- 
tutions,” of Chinese Civilization and Bu- 
reaucracy, are concerned primarily with 
the despotically bureaucratic state of im- 
penal China. The pieces in Part II, “His- 
tory,” in effect tackle the same problem. 


` The pieces in Part III, “Thought,” deal 


primarily with literary. topics. Though 
somewhat tangential to the central theme, 
these pieces are subtle and informative, 
and it is good to have them reproduced 
here. i 

The articles and reviews in this collec- 
tion are remarkable more for Professor 
Balazs’ insistence on the need for an insti- 
tutional history of China than for differ- 
entiations in his bureaucratic key concept. 
It was in his Ph.D thesis on the economic 
history of the T’ang dynasty, published in 
the years from 1931 to 1933, that he made 
his most concrete contribution to this sùb- 
ject. But his insistence on an institutional , 
approach is most helpful It will stimu- 
late the study of Chinese history as well as 
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the comparative study of total power and 
Oriental society. 
Kari A, WITTFOGEL 
Professor of 
Chinese History 
University of Washington 


Frank O. Muer. Minobe Tatsukichs: 
Interpreter of Constitutionalism in Ja- 
pan. Pp. xi, 392. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1965. $7.50. 


In the Potsdam declaration of 1945 it 
was stated that “the revival of a demo- 
cratic tendency in Japan is to be encour- 
aged.” This implied that Japan had a 
democratic movement at one time, which it 
did. Dr. Minobe was one of the leaders 
of this movement during the Taisho de- 
mocracy. An analysis of his theory reveals 
the strengths and weaknesses of the in- 
terpretation of the Meiji Constitution in 
that there actually existed an unconstitu- 
tional, bureaucratic theory supported by 
antidemocratic political forces as well as 
theorists with similar inclinations. This 
helps us to understand the difficulty with 
which scholars like Minobe had to con- 
tend. It is with the deepest of admiration 
and appreciation that we read of Dr. 
Minobe’s trials and tribulations experienced 
in that kind of political and social climate 

Professor Miller’s work has particular 
significance. It was accomplished through 
the method of comparative constitutional 
law with English speaking readers in mind 
Minobe’s theory is primarily based on 
German theory, and without the analysis as 
is done in this work by Dr. Miller, it could 
not have reached an international public. 

The significance of Minobe’s interpreta- 
tion of the Meiji Constitution lies in the 
fact that the Meiji Constitution intrinsi- 
cally had a dualistic character. It stipu- 
lated, on the one hand, the strong power of 
the Emperor, and freedom and other hu- 
man rights on the other hand. Minobe’s 
theory rests on the basic concept of the 
dignity of individuals, upon which he 
based the application of his democratic 
philosophy. ; 

Minobe’s theory on the role of the Em- 
peror as a state organ appeared on the 
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surface as a very abstract philosophical 
theory of state, as was prevalent in Ger- 
many. But Minobe knew how to apply it 
in the interpretation of the Constitution. 

Minobe interpreted, accordingly, all the 
articles of the Meiji Constitution with the 
emphasis placed on the stipulations of the 
parliament. This is how he succeeded in 
implementing .the constitutional interpre- 
tation of the Meiji Constitution. 

Professor Miller has an excellent com- 
mand of Japanese materials, as listed in 
the Bibliography His book is evaluated 
as one of the best studies of the destiny and 
mission of a theory of constitutional law 
as manifest in Minobe. 

NoBusHicE UKAI 

President 

International Christian University 

Tokyo 


R P. Dore Education in Tokugawa Ja- 
pan. Pp. xiii, 346. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1965. $600 


Because of the difficulties encountered 
by emerging Afro-Asian and Latin-Ameri- 
can nations in “modernizing,” some schol- 
ars have turned to the Japanese experience 
for possible suggestions. Dr. Dore, author 
of outstanding studies on Japanese urban 
life and land reform, analyzes in this book 
the nature, aims, and growth of education 
in Tokugawa era (1603-1867) and relates 
them to social and political institutions. 
The result is a valuable inquiry into social 
change as well as education. 

By 1870 Japan had a higher literacy rate 
than most present-day “under-developed” 
countries and compared favorably with 
England and France. It also supported a 
large publishing industry. Differences be- 
tween samurai-oriented scholarship, based 
on Confucianism modified by growing in- 
fusion of Japanese history and mythology, 
and education for promoting literacy, the 
ability to read and write Japanese, and 
useful knowledge of commoners reflected 
the sharp status distinction between 
samurai and commoners. 

Commoners voluntarily sacrificed and 
paid for the education of their children. 
It was secular and useful for their eco- 
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nomic and social life. Popular authors 
and publishers also depended substantially 
on the commoner market. When Meiji 
Japan offered new knowledge and new 
levels of self-improvement, many were 
ready to grasp the opportunity. Educa- 
tion was a channel of social rise in Toku- 
gawa society and of selection for Meiji 
leadership. 

Meiji-period interest in politics stemmed 
partly from fief school teachings. Oddly 
enough, these schools gave the young 
samurai very little experience in developing 
team spirit, but considerable encourage- 
ment in individualistic self-expression The 
playing fields of Eton and Rugby, Dr. 
Dore believes, were more congruent with 
collectivistic Tokugawa ideology than the 
fief school classrooms and military sheds. 
This mixture of individual will to succeed 
and emphasis on collective goals probably 
accelerated the rate of Meiji economic 
and social change, while keeping individual 
efforts within the framework of national 
objectives. Tokugawa era education in- 
evitably had some undesirable influences 
on modern Japan, such as the prewar 
morality of submissiveness and partly also 
the ultranationalistic terrorism of the 
1930's. i 

Some readers may wish that Dr. Dore 
could have given further consideration to 
the impact of popular education manifested 
in literary tastes and to private teachers 
and their schools ‘ Many were more in- 
fluential thar most fief school teachers. 
Some taught commoners scholarly Con- 
fucianism at a time when fief schools 
usually barred them- Others were inno- 
vators who introduced “Dutch” (Westerny 
learning Dr. Dore, however, effectively 
discusses many significant areas of Japa- 
nese education and history. All those in- 
terested in education and East Asia and 
others concerned with economic develop- 
ment, social change, and acculturation will 
find this thoughtful study rewarding. 

T. Scort MIYAKAWA 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

Boston University 


Cart C. TAYLOR, DOUGLAS ENSMINGER, 


HELEN W. JOHNSON, and Jean Joyce. 
India’s Roots of Democracy: A Socio- 
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logical Analysis of Rural India’s Experi- 
ence in Planned Development Since In- 
dependence. Pp ix, 694. Calcutta: 
Orient Longmans, 1965. 18 Rs. 


The Indian government intended not 
only to raise the standard of living of the 
villagers but also to revive the panchayats, 
the elected councils which managed village 
affairs. They end not the local officials 
were intended to become the principal 
agent for proposing and carrying out local 
reforms. The actuality seems to have been , 
that the peasants leave the initiative to the 
government and act as the more or less 
co-operative assistants of the local off- © 
cials. The authors begin by describing 
some of the obstacles to changing the con- 
ditions of rural life, such as caste, the - 
joint family system, landlords, and illiter- 
acy. Also panchayats survived in only 
80,000 of the 550,000 villages, and few of 
them were democratic in their composition 
or operation. The authors would appear 
to know little about India prior to 1947. 
Illiteracy, for example, is described as the 
result of colonial rule, whereas to a large 
extent the cause was that the government 
did not have the revenue to pay for edu- 
cation. 

Ten chapters’ discuss the various rural 
development programs and give the au- 
thor’s critical assessment of their trials, 
errors, and successes There is a long and 
very detailed account of the plans drawn 
up by official committees and of the modi- 
fications introduced in the light of experi- 
ence. There is little information about 
the results achieved in increasing agricul- 
tural production and improving living con- 
ditions in the villages. The authors de- 
scribe at length the discussion of the plan- 
ning committees, the evils of landlordism, 
and the laws passed by the states to abolish 
it; but there is no clear account of how 
far the laws are enforced. There is a simi- 
lar account of the planning to expand the 
co-operative movement; but there is little 
information about its effects. It is indi- 
cated that the plans to revive the village 
panchayat remain largely a hope and an 
ideal, and that the peasant as a rule con- 


' tinues to acquiesce in government from the 


top downward. The last nine chapters 
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Significant----from Syracuse 


Public Administration and Democracy 
Essays in Honor of Paul H. Appleby 


Roscoe C. Martin, editor 


Fifteen essays by distinguished colleagues in the fields of public administration, 
political science and economics explore vital issues relating to public adminis- 
tration in this festschrift for a truly “public man.” The final essay, from 
Appleby’s own writings, reflects his lifelong efforts to reconcile vigorous ad- 
ministration, which he held necessary, with democratic government, which he 
cherished. $7.95 


The Two Parties and the Tariff 
in the 1880's 


S. Walter Poulshock 


Well-argued and thoroughly documented, this revisionist history identifies the 
tariff as the key political issue of the 1880’s, an issue that enabled political 
leaders to organize their various factions into national parties and that demon- 
strated the differences between the Republican and Democratic parties. $5.00 


‘Freedom and the Public 
Public and Private Morality in America 
Donald Meiklejohn 


Drawing from such current policy issues as integration and freedom of speech, 
this vigorous and eloquent discussion goes to the heart of the paradox in which 
_ “it is not America who is free—only individual Americans.” $4.95 


National Planning Series 
Bertram M. Gross, editor 
First three volumes now available— 


Tanganyika: Preplanning, by Fred G. Burke Paper, $3.25 
Venezuela: From Doctrine to Dialogue, by John Friedmann Paper, $2.95 
Morocco-Tunisia: Politics and Planning, by Douglas E. Ashford Paper, $2.75 


From your bookseller or 


Syracuse University Press 
Syracuse, New York 13210 
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Now $1.50 in MENTOR paperback 


THE RISE OF Hit WEST 


A HISTORY OF THE WESTERN COMMUNITY 
by 
‘William H. McNeill 


Arnold J. Toynbee: “The most lucid presenta- 
tion of world history in narrative form that I 
know.” 


H. R. Hrana Rober “The most learned, most 
intelligent, most stimulating and fascinating 
book that has ever set out to recount and ex- 
plain the whole history of mankind.” l ML661, $150. 


OTHER MENTOR AND SIGNET BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


FIVE FAMILIES by Oscar Lewis l MQ658, 95¢ 
An anthropological study of five Mexican families at varied i income levels 
TWO TREATISES OF GOVERNMENT by John Locke MQ663,95¢ 


Introduction and notes by Peter Laslett. Coming in December 


THE FINAL CHALLENGE: The American Frontier 1804-1845 MT638,75¢ 
by Dale Van Every 
Completing Van Every’ s comprehensive account of frontier history. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CIVILIZATION by Sir Leonard Woolley 


The first two books in the UNESCO History of Mankind: Cultural and ` 
Scientific Development. MY633, $1.25 


THE NEW ASIA edited by Guy Metraux . MQ652, 95¢ 
Essays originally published in UNESCO's The Journal of World History. 
PREHISTORY by Jacquetta Hawkes - MQ632, 95¢ 
THE FUTURE OF INDUSTRIAL MAN by Peter F. Drucker MT625,75¢ 
THE AGE OF AUTOMATION by Sir Leon Bagrit MP626, 75¢ 


These are only a few of many Mentor Books in history, 
sociology, economics, and anthropology. 


For complete lists, write to Education Division: 


THE NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY, INC., 
1301 Avenue of the Americas, New York 10019 


` 
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give a detailed criticism of the methods 
employed in India’s rural development 
program and suggest alternatives. This 
book should be of much interest to sociolo- 
gists concerned with the rural problems of 
underdeveloped countries. 
Lennox A. MILS 

Professor of Political Science 

Acadia University 

Wolfville 

Nova Scotia 


Rossis BurLING. Hil Farms and Padi 
Fields: Life in Mainland Southeast Asia. 
Pp. viii, 180 Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1965. $1.95. 


This is a remarkably engrossing short 
story of the countries of mainland South- 
east Asia: North and South Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, Laos, Thailand, Burma, Malaysia, 
and the northeastern part of India, Assam. 
Burling, writing as an anthropologist, ad- 
“mits that he has slighted politics in favor 
of village life., Yet cultural background 
may enlighten current events. Our news- 
papers fail to bring out, for example, that 
North Vietnam is thoroughly Chinese cul- 
turally in contrast with the rest of South- 
east Asia, and that early in its history, it 
was bound to China 

Burling has emphasized the diversity, the 
“ethnic scrambling” of mainland South- 
east Asia. He cites the fact, for example, 
that in a northwestern province of Laos, 
only 250 miles across, there are twenty- 
five different languages spoken. Yet he 
offers the student certain lines of develop- 
ment upon which to hang some coherence 
and order. He contrasts the hill people 
with their continual warfare, their dry 
rice cultivation, and their fiercely proud 
tribal identity shown in distinctive dress 
and language with the plains people with 
their wet rice cultivation, adherence to a 
world religion, their denser settlement, 
linguistic unity, and extensive monarchies. 
Chapters are devoted to important accul- 
tural movements; the spread of Hinduism, 
Buddhism, and Islam; and the impact of 
Chinese culture upon the North Vietna- 
mese, and of the Thai upon the upper 
classes in the area from Assam to Laos. 

In his chapters on the archeological 
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remains of early man and on Southeast 
Asian languages, Burling is especially con- 
cerned that the reader appreciate how 
little is known and how essential it is that 
a theory be supported with sufficient—or 
even some—evidence Combining accu- 
racy with a sparse, clear style, he has di- 
rected himself devotedly to an average 
reader who should find this book easy to 
understand, stimulating, and sustaining his 
interest. 

There are flashes of color and humor. 
For example: “In 1595 a Dutch fleet left 
for the Spice Islands, returning home with 
spices in 1597. In spite of the fact that 
only 89 men returned of the 249 who 
started on this voyage, the voyage was 
considered such a resounding success that 
new expeditions were quickly prepared ” 

And there are a few—too few—intrigu- 
ing interpretations. For example: “This 
balance between worldly satisfactions and 
devotion to nonworldly goals seems to be 
built into every Thai. As the Thais pur- 
sue their goals, they show a buoyancy and 
spontaneity which should well be the envy 
of all. Concerned with ultimate destiny 
but accepting of this world’s condition, 
Southeast Asians seem to have achieved a 
humility without servility and a pride 
without arrogance.” 

My criticisms are minor As a fine in- 
troductory book, it may be deceptively 
smooth Like the student reading W. W. 
Howells’ The Heathens, another fascinat- 
ing book on what can be a dull subject, he 
may overlook the fact that it contains a 
great deal to learn. As a newspaper reader, 
I wonder why Burling has no discussion of 
Catholicism in South Vietnam. 

Lastly, the book could have been en- 
hanced by photographs—of stone tools of 
early man, the looks of Java man, bronze 
age and later kettledrums, the wonders of 
Angkor Wat, and the distinctive dress of 
those hill people. 

PAULINE M. KOLENDA 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

and Anthropology 
University of Houston 


Jonn J. CarroLL. The Fripino Manu- 
facturing Entrepreneur: Agent and 
Product of Charge. Pp. xix, 230. Ith- 
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aca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 

1965. $5.75. 

A relatively brief report of the results of 
concentrated economic research in the 
Philippines, The Filipino Manufacturing 
Entrepreneur is for the social scientist who 
already has everything. 

The autaor, Father John J Carroll, at- 
tests to the high quality of scholarship of 
the Jesuit Order to which he belongs by 
his incisive survey of a group of large 
Filipino manufacturers, a component of 
the new economy of the Republic of the 
Philippines. A developing independent 
nation breaking through a shell which has 
encased an almost total agrarian organism, 
thriving on forestry, on rice and com for 
domestic consumption, and on coconuts, 
sugar, and hemp for money exports, has ex- 
perienced in the postwar period an exciting 
growth in the business of manufacturing. 
The elements of expansion, especially the 
families and individuals responsible for it, 
conszitute Father Carroll’s area of inquiry. 

He describes the entrepreneur as “the 
individual who performs the leading or 
co-ordinating function in bringing a new 
industrial enterprise into existence.” Pri- 
vate entrepreneurship is crucially signifi- 
cant in present world affairs since an indus- 
trializing country where it is not present 
will certainly turn to public entrepreneur- 
ship and state control of-enterprise Eco- 
nomic growth and transition in the Philip- 
pines, object of the influence of the United 
States and a showcase of democracy in the 
Far East but still not immune to totali- 
tarian counterattacks, form a fruitful field 
for exploration in seeking explanations and 
plotting courses for future action 

The first Appendix is devoted to a de- 
scription of the data-gathering methods em- 
ployed by the writer. He looked for an- 
swers through racial and family back- 
ground, religious influences, economic 
status, personal motivation, and geographic 
ongins Ninety-two cases of Filipino in- 
dustrialists narrowed the field to the point 
where the researcher could X-ray all of the 
data pertinent to his program. Forty-three 
exhaustive tables graphically illustrate the 
researchers results. The text and foot- 
notes accompanying them are thorough but 
compact. Conclusions are wisely avoided. 
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Not all of the exposition is in the idiom 
of scientific sociology. A good deal of the 
language is understandable in terms of 
common experience and homespun philoso- 
phy. For instance, we learn that in the 
Philippines, as here, a small business may 
best be organized as a family corporation 
because outside stockholders tend to inter- 
fere in management, attempt to obtain 
jobs for relatives, and are constantly de- 
manding dividends, In another context 
the researcher finds that among the enter- ' 
prising new industrialists “every one of 
them is a character.” Finally, the reader, 
without any expert preparation, can under- 
stand and accept with approbation the 
comment that “in terms of one’s statistical 
chances of becoming a big businessman, it 
is extremely helpful to have had a father 
who was a big businessman.” 

The question may well be asked: What 
does a narrow study of this kind, mani- 
festly involving much time, effort, and. 
expense, add to our useful store of knowl- 
edge? Father Carroll says its purpose is 
primarily to contribute to an understand- 
ing of how entrepreneurship appeared in 
the Philippines; secondarily, to make what- 
ever lessons may be derived from the 
Philippine experience available to those 
who may be interested in understanding 
or encouraging the rights of indigenous 
entrepreneurship elsewhere. Those of us 
interested in the broader problems posed 
by Philippine development may perceive in 
the study even wider horizons as envisioned 
by Professor Frank H. Golay, a recognized 
Philippine expert, who says in a cogent 
foreword: “Those seeking encouragement 
in the Philippine scene must take comfort 
in signs that the entrepreneurial class as 
a competing political elite promises to 
displace the heretofore dominant reaction- 
ary rentier class. Filipino entrepreneur- 
ship is distinctively Filipino in its propen- 
sity to seek advantage through political 
institutions and processes. At the same 
time, this element in the society is the 
potential nucleus to which middle class ele- 
ments—the bureaucracy, teachers, profes- 
sional groups—may adhere in seeking po- 
litical power.” 

ERNEST SCHEIN 

Washington, D.C. 
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ALAN S. Mitwarp. The German Econ- 
omy at War. Pp. vi, 214. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1965. $6.00. 


The Nazi economy does not fit the usual 
distinction between peace and war econo- 
mies and has, thus, been the subject of 
mistaken interpretations. Prior to 1943 
most economists involved had accepted the 
view that the Nazis had built up a total 
war economy. The well-known Bombing 
Survey team reversed this opinion. Re- 
cent investigators, however, speak of the 
rearmament economy from spring 1933 to 
winter 1936, of the Blitzkrieg economy 
irom spring 1937 to spring 1942, and of 
a full-fledged war economy from summer 
1942 to the end of 1944. 

The book under review does not exhibit 
a clear view of the first two periods. For 
the rearmament economy, the author relies 
upon the underestimates of Burton Klein 
‘ whose military expenditures did not in- 
clude many of the expenses on housing, 
clothing, feeding, and training the rising 
mass army. The ambivalent attitude to- 
wards the Four Year Plan brings to mind 
the sultry summer day when document 
EC-281 was discovered in the Army Rec- 
ords Branch at Alexandria. It contained 
142 pages of statistical tables representing 
the original Plan of Mai, 1937, for twenty 
industries and anticipating an investment 
of 8.8 billion marks. Other information 
indicated the extent to which this plan was 
realized. (Arthur Schweitzer, “Der ur- 
spriingliche Vierjahresplan,” Jahrbücher fur 
Nationalokonomie und Statistik, February 
1957, pp. 348-396) Lawyers of the prose- 
cution possessed EC-281 but could not de- 
cipher its peculiar title and failed to pre- 
sent it at the Nurnberg trials. Its inclu- 
sion in the present book, or in the earlier 
one of Klein, would have shown that the 
Nazi war economy started already in spring 
of 1937. 

Neither motives nor scope of the Blitz- 
krieg find an adequate explanation. Its 
adoption is primarily attributed to the 
“ad hoc administrative methods of Na- 
tional Socialism.” Actually, cause and ef- 
fect seem to be reversed. Only after the 
Four Year Plan became the new economic 
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policy did Göring appoint the battery of 
economic commissioners. Not before the 
Ministry of War was scuttled, many gen- 
erals purged, and the military administra- 
tion reduced to an agency of Hitler did 
two different lines of strategy prevail for 
a while. The army continued its mobiliza- 
tion plans for total war and was mainly re- 
sponsible for the war economy decree of 
September 1939. Success in Poland in- 
duced Hitler to include the accessible re- 
sources of the occupied countries into his 
Blitzkrieg economy. Instead of recogniz- 
ing these diverse lines of development, the 
author sees the war-economy decree as a 
part of, and excludes the contribution of 
the occupied countries from, the Blitz- 
krieg economy. Control over prices, labor, 
and raw materials are hardly touched upon 
because there is too much reliance upon 
the files of the Ministry of Armament and 
Munition. The second half of the book 
handles competently the full-fledged war 
economy. 
ARTHUR SCHWEITZER 
Professor of Economics 
Indiana University 


Raymond W. GotosmitrH The Flow of 
Capital Funds in the Postwar Economy. 
Pp. xxi, 317. New York National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, 1965 
$7.50. 


As stated on the jacket of the volume 
under review: “This study, the capstone 
of the National Bureau’s series on the 
postwar capital market, is concerned with 
the fund flows for the main sectors of the 
economy and the five main instruments of 
the capital market for the period 1946- 
1958. Its primary function is to present 
basic data on fund flows and balance sheets 
in one integrated set of statistics, and to 
provide an introduction to the analysis of 
these flows and the factors affecting them.” 
It can be stated that this, the twelfth 
volume in the Bureau’s “Studies in Capi- 
tal Formation and Financing,” accom- 
plishes its intended purpose in the scien- 
tific and satisfactory fashion that has come 
to be expected of National Bureau 
publications 

After an initial summary chapter, the 
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firs: half of the volume describes the scope 
and function of the capital market in the 
American economy beginning with a frame- 
work for capital market-analysis (chapter 
2), the volume of gross capital expendi- 
tures (chapter 3), internal and external 
financing (chapter 4), and the main sec- 
tors of the postwar capital market (chap- 
ter 5). The latter half of the study: is 
comprised of chapters concerning five ma- 
jor markets for United States government 
securities, state and local government se- 
curities, corporate bonds, corporate stock, 
and residential mortgages. These five 
chapters go somewkat beyond the flow-of- 
funds analysis by providing some institu- 
tional and operational aspects, although 
Dr. Goldsmith emphatically points out that 
the chapters in question “are not substi- 
tutes for monographs that adequately ana- 
lyze, or even exhaustively describe, these 
markets during the postwar period” (p. 
xix). è 

As might be expected, this study is not 
designed for the lay reader, although chap- 
ters 6-10 would furrish intelligible reading 
for one with some basic knowledge of the 
capital markets. If there is any valid criti- 
cism of this study, it lies in the fact that 
its publication date is some seven years 
after the close of the postwar period cov- 
ered in the analysis. Developments in the 
period since 1958 would show differences 
in certain respects—for example, direct 
placements of corporate bonds and com- 
mercial bank holdings of state and local 
bonds—from the conclusions reached for 
the earlier period. Nevertheless, Dr. Gold- 
smith’s analysis is a most valuable con- 
tribution to capital market literature. 

FREDERICK A. BRADFORD 

Professor Emeritus of Finance 

Lehigh University 

Bethlehem 

Pennsylvania 


ÀDOLPH STURMTHAL. Workers’ Councils: 
A Study of Workplace Organization on 
Botk Sides of the fron Curtain. Pp. x, 
217. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. $5.00. 


Management’s dominance of American 
enterprise and business thought has, in re- 
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cent years, kept submerged the debates on 
methods of reconstituting the administra- 
tive and executive structures of our com- 
mercial and industrial institutions to 
achieve better participation and repre- 
sentation in them of employees and the 
public interest. The plea for industrial 
democracy has spent itself primarily in 
the processes of aggressive collective bar- 
gaining. The appointment of nominal 
public members of some corporate boards 
of directors’has been a gesture rather than 
a serious concession to the idea of having 
outside interests on these boards. 

In Europe the discussion continues on 
how to attain the idea] representation in 
the structure of private and public enter- 
prises which is best in assuring the realiza- 
tion of the goals of the enterprise and 
ownership, the aspirations of employees 
for democracy, protection and benefits, and 
the public interest. Many innovations 
have been proposed and some applied to 


achieve these ends. The “Workers’ Coun- - . 


cils for Enterprises” is one such invention. 
Professor Adolph Sturmthal examines their 
evolution and operation in two western 
European countries—France and western 
Germany—and two eastern European coun- 
tries—Poland and Yugoslavia. 

In none of these countries have workers’ 
councils realized or substantially contrib- 
uted to worker participation in manage- 
ment decision-making processes or workers’ 
self-government of the enterprise. This 
conclusion is widely held. Professor Sturm- 
thal helps to guide the analyst by making 
him aware of five different functions which 
the employee workshop organization might 
have; namely, organizing, bargaining, man- 
agerial, political, and union reform. This 
diversity of objectives has added to the 
confusion in the understanding of national 
systems and their comparisons. By focus- 
ing primarily on the bargaining and man- 
agerial objectives, Professor Sturmthal has 
contained his study and formulated many 
pertinent ideas to industrial relations. 

Workshop organizations of workers have 
been destroyed or emasculated in both 
France and Poland either by employers, 
management, or the dominant political 
forces. In France, employer hostility to 
unionism, collective bargaining, and effec- 
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tive employee representation at the plant 
level deflated the shop stewards and plant 
committees, relegating the latter to dealing 
with welfare matters and remaining, even 
in these areas, dependent upon the em- 
ployers’ largesse Workers’ councils gained 
a prominent position in the 1956 protest 
movement in Poland, but after a short 
period of growth, they were subordinated 
to trade unions and central community 
party organs, both of which feared compe- 
tition from shop organizations. 

While employee workshop agencies con- 
tinue to occupy a central role in industrial 
government in Yugoslavia, the multiplicity 
of economic bargaining, the poverty of the 
country, and the power of the directors 
have left them a mere shell of the pretense 
of workers’ self government. In collective 
bargaining they face the trade unions which 
restrain shop organizations seeking to de- 
part from standard levels of remuneration. 
Their primary contribution appears to be 
- in the direction of economic education of 
the work force rather than participation in 
management, 

The German problem is different The 
workers’ councils, though manned primarily 
by union members, have evolved into an 
essentially competitive system to trade 
unionism. They negotiate supplementary 
agreements on the details of wages and 
working conditions which substantially af- 
fect workers. Being enterprise-oriented 
they tend to be more co-operative with 
management They add to the complexity 
of the German industnal-relations system 
Unions are beginning to seek directly ne- 
gotiated enterprise agreements to regain 
their position. 

Workers’ councils in western Europe 
have withered where unions are weak or 
divided and have often grown into com- 
petitive systems to unions where the latter 
are well established. They have, at times, 
served employers in their counter offensive 
against union power and influence. 

The experience with workers’ councils has 
made a shambles with the concept of work- 
ers’ participation in management decision- 
making. Professor Sturmthal grasps at a 
slender reed of hope to seek a future. A 
better educated work force may provide 
personnel capable of participation particu- 
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larly on workshop problems. But cannot 
the union act as a better bargaining agency? 
Should not these interests be represented 
by an employee rather than producer- 
oriented agency? 

This summary is a useful formulation 
for Americans of some issues troubling 
European unionists and industrial-relations 
experts It is not a reference book. The 
reflections on the role and forms of unions 
in developing countries are too perfunctory 
to serve as a basis for discussion. Hope- 
fully it will introduce Americans into 
the problems of attaining workers’ self- 
government and participation in manage- 
ment and stimulate further thinking about 
future developments in the areas of indus- 
trial democracy. 

SOLOMON BARKIN 

Deputy to Director 

Manpower and Social Affairs 

Directorate 

OECD. 

Paris 


FREDERICK HARBISON and CHARLES A. 
Myers (Eds). Manpower and Educa- 
tion: Country Studies in Economic De- 
velopment. Pp. xiii, 343. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1965. $900. 


In an earlier volume on Education, Man- 
power and Economic Growth, 1964, the 
Editors of this new book had already ana- 
lyzed the problem of human resource de- 
velopment and discussed procedures for 
integrating high-level manpower planning 
mto the economic growth of a country 
The essays in the present study, compris- 
ing eleven chapters, each by a different au- 
thority, present a detailed picture of this 
subject in ten countries: four Latin- 
American—Argentina, Peru, Chile, and 
Puerto Rico, three Asian—Iran, Indonesia, 
and Communist China; and three African— 
the Ivory Coast, Nyasaland, and Uganda; 
the final chapter contrasts manpower poli- 
cies in East Africa and Southeast Asia. 
An introduction by the Editors rounds out 
the contents of the book. The volume, 
one of the McGraw-Hill series in inter- 
national development, is a joint project by 
the Princeton University Industrial Rela- 
tions Section and the Massachusetts Insti- 
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tute of Technology Industrial Relations 
Section. 

In their separate essays the authors have 
examined within their respective countries 
such item: as educational systems, high- 
level mar>ower now available, plans to 
improve high-level manpower resources, 
and the bzaring of foreign aid on the sub- 
ject. Charts and tables in all of the chap- 
ters both give weight to the authors’ con- 
clusions ard add significantly to the read- 
er’s understanding of the problem. All of 
the chapters are skillfully presented, so 
that the book avoids the unevenness so 
characteriszic of volumes produced by a 
number o7 collaborators. Individuals and 
public officials related to technical assist- 
ance programs, national or international, 
would do well to examine the book; it 
will also be useful in graduate seminars 
dealing with economic development. 

The authors of the essays are ruthlessly 
but constructively critical of educational 
systems and national plans for the devel- 
opment of high-level manpower presently 
operating within the countries szudied 
They agree that countries “invest ineffi- 
ciently in human resource development,” 
and that “educational reform is just as 
strategic a3 are increases in educational 
investments.” They believe that “balance” 
1s the key =o success in educational and in 
other programs, and generally they find it 
to be abseat. In some countries primary 
education is pushed too rapidly at the ex- 
pense of s2condary and higher education. 
Often emphasis on the arts, humanities, 
and law hes obscured the need for training 
in science, engineering, and agriculture; 
Communis= China, on the contrary, has 
“ruthlessly downgraded all work in law, 
humanities, and the arts and has concen- 
trated too extensively in the. spawning of 
technocrats at every level of its educa- 
tional systzm.” 

Readers bf this book will find in it new 
evidence oz the immensity of the task con- 
fronting the less developed nations in their 
efforzs to schicve membership in the club 
of irdustriclized, prosperous nations. 

Norman L. HEL 

Professor Emeritus of 

Internztional Relations 
Universizy of Nebraska 
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Seymour W. WurFEL. Foreign Enterprise 
in Colombia: Laws and Policies. Pp 
xv, 563. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1965. $10.00. 
Foreign Enterprise in Colombia is-a 

study of the legal, political, social, and 

economic environment of foreign invest- 
ment in Colombia. It is directed to busi- 
nessmen and corporations in the United 

States contemplating investment in that 

country. One of a series carried out under 

research fellowships granted by the Ameri- 
can Society of International Law, it pro- 
vides a readable account not only of laws 
pertaining to foreign and domestic invest- 
ment, but also of organizations, resources, 
and current history. Other volumes in the 
series include India (already published) and 

Japan, Mexico, and Nigeria (in process). 
The book is divided into three parts: 

(a) Colombia’s basic assets and liabilities, 

(b) Colombian development activities pro- 

moting investment, and (c) legal institu- | 

tions and their impact on private invest- 
ment In the first two parts the author 
has so broadly covered the politico-socio- 
economic elements that the study might 
equally well have been written by an econo- 

mist or a political scientist, as well as a 

lawyer. Only in the third part does he 

concentrate heavily on Jaw. Even here, 
however, he addresses himself to business- 
men rather than lawyers. ' 

Not only businessmen, but anyone plan- 
ning to visit Colombia and to discuss prob- 
lems of economic development in informed 
circles, would be well advised to read this 
book. It is full of useful facts, basic data, 
and some judgment. Although intended 
as a reference work, nevertheless it reads 
easily. It is well documented. The reader 
using it -as a take-off point for further 
study of any subject covered will find his 
path already blazed. 

Part I contains basic information on the 
people, the economy, and the government. 
The party system and intraparty conflicts 
are described. In the economics section, 
the author makes scant use of tables, which 
might have been a more succinct vehicle 
for imparting information. The chapter 
on government and politics includes a 
highly descriptive section on the function- 
ing of labor organizations. 
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Part II is a description on those organi- 
zations—governmental and otherwise—de- 
signed to promote investment. They are 
broadly defined. In addition to develop- 
ment entities, banks and financial institu- 
_tions, they include organs of education, 
housing and sanitation, and agrarian 
reform. 

Part III is more “reference” and less 
“general reading” than the others. It treats 
the legal system, the law of business or- 
genizations, government regulation of busi- 
ness, labor law, and tax law in some detail 
and with information pertinent to the 
business investor. This section may be 
vital to the businessman, but the general 
reader may wish to stop with Parts I and 
II. 

“ The author’s optimism for business in- 
vestment in Colombia is not veiled. In 
the long run it may be justified. Still, the 
greatest criticism of the book, which may 
be tinged with hindsight, is that, finished 
-in 1964, it was oblivious of the economic 
and social pressures and breakdown of 
law and order that began to intensify late 
that year and continued over into 1965. 
The author praises President Valencia for 
his effectiveness, speaks highly of Colom- 
bia’s financial soundness, and of the steady 
decrease in violence. When he speaks of 
“devaluation,” he means 1962. ‘The cur- 
rent depreciation of the free-market peso 
to twice its official rate must have taken 
him by surprise. But there were warning 
voices already heard in Colombia early in 
1964, as well as those who did not deem 
Mr. Valencia an effective president. It 
would seem that the author should have 
given them some mention, even if only to 
disagree with them. 

Jonn P. PowELson 

Professor of Economic Development 

Graduate School of Public and 

International Affairs 

University of Pittsburgh 


CYRI A. ZEBOT. The Economics of Com- 
petitive Coexistence. Pp ix, 262. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1964. 
$6.50 
Ta this book, the countries of the world 

are divided into three groups—the under- 

developed, the Communist, and the West- 
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ern countries Professor Zebot argues that 
the key factor limiting the economic growth 
of the first group is the “inherited cultural- 
technical-entrepreneurial” lag; of the sec- 
ond group, “the suppression and perversion 
of democratic socialism”; and of the third 
group, inflationary pressures. Most of the 
book is a discussion of these problems 
which the author regards as the root prob- 
lems facing these countries! In the last 
chapters Professor Zebot finds evidence to 
conclude that the three groups are moving 
toward the solution of these problems: 
“the developing countries would con- 
sciously and systematically promote the 
strengthening of the human foundations of 
their economies; the Soviet Union, its 
satellites, and eventually ‘China itself, 
would experience pressures for increasing 
socialist participation of the people in deci- 
sions; the West, finally, will solve its root 
problem of economic growth, if it starts 
promoting a workable wage-price behavior 
that will breed neither inflation nor un- 
employment” (pp. 138-139). Steps to- 
ward the solution of these problems will 
mean that the nations are converging to- 
ward common characteristics which em- 
phasize “human aspirations and needs as 
the chief objectives for economic growth.” 
Such a convergence will lessen the possibili- 
ties of conflict and thereby promote the 
cause of peace. 

In evaluating the analysis of the book, 
one cannot help feeling that perhaps the 
author in his zeal to get at root problems 
and key causes has oversimplified his ar- 
gument. On the problem of peace, there 
are not three blocs but more—for example, 
Russia versus China in the Communist 
bloc, India versus Pakistan, Indonesia ver- 
sus Malaysia, and others. The cultural- 
technical-entrepreneurial problem is rightly 
emphasized as the root problem of under- 
developed countries, but is it justifiable to 
ignore completely the problem of capital 
accumulation? About a decade ago the 
latter problem was emphasized to the ex- 
clusion of the former. Now we have gone 
to the other extreme. The author also 
emphasizes the problem of dictatorship to 
the exclusion of others for the Soviet coun- 
tries, but the problem of capital shortage 
is still a severe one for most parts of the 
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Soviet world. And it is not true that infla- 
tion 1s the key obstacle to growth of ad- 
vanced countries. Japan and the western 
European countries during the past decade 
achieved rapid growth under conditions of 
mild inflation, Rapid growth inevitably 
causes structural changes, and these are 
very likely to produce price rises, some of 
which are desirable adjustments 

Despite these shortcomings of the analy- 
sis in the book, let us hope that Professor 
Zebot is right about his prognosis of the 
future of the world. 

‘Harry T. Osama 
Professor of Economics 
University of Hawaii 


RoBert Dorrman ‘Ed.). Measuring Bene- 
fts of Government Investments: Papers 
Presented at a Conference of Experts 
Held November 7-9, 1963. Pp. xv, 429 
Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1965 $6 00. 

This collection of papers and discussions 
presented at a Brookings Institution con- 
ference is a product of the contemporary 
passion among social scientists for dispas- 
sionate assessment of the benefits and costs 
of government attempts to promote the 
general welfare Seven specific kinds of 
projects are examined in the book: re- 
search and development by Frederic M. 
Scherer, outdoor recreation by Ruth P. 
Mack and Sumner Myers, prevention of 
high-school dropouts by Burton A. Weis- 
brod, civil aviation by Gary Fromm, urban 
highway investment by Herbert Mohring, 
urban renewal by Jerome Rothenberg, and 
syphilis control by Herbert E Klarman. 
All of the contributions are interesting, 
instructive, and notably judicious, and 
some are extremely ingenious in develop- 
ing measures of the unmeasurable Al- 
though the papers are directly concerned 
only with domestic economic policy, all 
contam material of considerable interest 
and importance for students of foreign 
assistance and development programs. The 
book should, thus, appeal to a much wider 
audience than its title might suggest. 

When all is said and done, of course, 
decisions about government-welfare out- 
lays are governed more by ethical, politi- 
cal, and practical than by economic consid- 
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erations; and prejudice is likely to count 
for more than reason in determining most 
outcomes. Not too surprisingly, therefore, 
the discussants—most of whom are doers 
rather than thinkers—are almost uniformly 
successful in debunking the findings of the 
academic contributors. All the same, one 
comes away from the volume with the 
impression that the academicians, having 
lost nearly every skirmish, have won the 
battle For they demonstrate quite con- 
clusively by their collective efforts that in- 
telligent and systematic dissection of pur- 
ported costs and benefits of government- 
investment projects is capable of narrow- 
ing significantly the domain within which 
informed and honest men may still dis- 
agree No reasonable person would want 
to decide important issues of public policy 
on economic grounds alone; but no serious 
reader of this book will ever again fail to 
insist that economic considerations be 
carefully weighed before such issues are 
decided. 
Rospert W. CLOWER 
Professor of Economics 
Northwestern University 


RıcnarRD H TIMBERLAKE, Jr Money, 
Banking, and Central Banking. Pp. xvi, 
352. New York: Harper & Row, 1965. 
$6.95. ` 


Usually a course in money and banking 
is offered either to majors in a department 
of economics or to students in a school of 
business. Historically a typical course 
stressed the nature and functions of 
money, emphasized the development of our 
monetary standard, and called favorable 
attention to the struggle which sound 
money men have had with-the ignorant 
public who generally favored an unen- 
lightened policy of less stringent monetary 
controls. The early textbooks made it 
clear that right usually triumphed in the 
long run. Though there were many 
dubious moments in our history, times 
when we either had no strong central bank 
or only one under ineffectual leadership, 
even then—according to these books—a 
knowledge of history demonstrated that 
ın some place progress was being made, 
if not in New York or Boston, then in the 
banking laws of some obscure state. 
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As time passed, textbooks in money and 
banking tended to grow in size and content 
if not in understanding—one widely used 
encyclopedic volume reached 1,172 pages. 
Though now some books are shorter, 
the textbook still most widely used in 
schools of business runs better than 700 
pages. Since the book under review here 
has less than half as many pages—and with 
wider margins as well—it goes without 
saying that the author has achieved one 
of the goals he sets out in the Preface— 
brevity. 

The book is divided into six parts. The 
three named in the title—“Money, Bank- 
ing, and Central Banking’—make up about 
two-thirds of the book. Unlike many 
economists, the author does not eschew 
history. Drawing on his articles which 
have appeared earlier in many of the 
better journals, he has done an interesting 
and effective job of demonstrating mone- 
tary and economic principles with his- 

. torical examples. The discussion of the 
theory of commercial banking is satis- 
factory, but his views on modern banking 
and its regulations are provincial. The 
author has been greatly influenced by 
Milton Friedman and other members of 
the Chicago School, particularly in the 
section on “Central Banking” and in the 
last three sections—‘Money and National 
Income,” “International Monetary Rela- 
tions,” and “Current Issues in Monetary 
Theory.” In the footnotes and biblio- 
graphical notes at the end of each chapter, 
he has strengthened his presentation by 
célling attention to other sources. 
KENNETH L. TREFFTZS 
Chairman 
Department of Finance 
and Investments 
School of Business 
University of Southern California 


Lioyp G REYNOLDS and PETER GREGORY, 
with the assistance of Luz M. Torruellas. 
Wages, Productivity, and Industrializa- 
tion in Puerto Rico. Pp. xvi, 357. 
Homewood, IIL: Richard Dy Irwin, 
1965. $8. 50. 

Empirical studies of the processes of 
economic development have been largely 
confined to changes and relationships at 
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the broadest level of national or regional 
statistics. Interpretation of findings in 
terms of how such changes have been 
effected by individual elements in the 
society has generally been speculative 
rather than empirical. The present study 
represents one of the first attempts to 
investigate some of the microcosmic 
aspects of economic change in a country 
undergoing the earlier stages of industrial- 
ization. 

In an introductory section, Reynolds 
and Gregory discuss measures of economic 
change in Puerto Rico during the period 
1940-1960, review the operation of mini- 
mum-wage legislation and the behavior of 
wage rates, grapple with the problem of 
the relationship between rising real wages 
and the level of employment in a labor- 
surplus economy, and, in general, present 
the background for the two special surveys 
that form the major part of their mono- 
graph. 

The first of these surveys, an analysis 
of management in eighty-five manufactur- 
ing establishments in the mid-1950’s, is 
discussed in Part Two. The authors find a 
striking variability in plant performance 
among establishments in the same industry 
and with the same equipment. They 
present evidence that much of this vari- 
ability can be attributed to “the quantity 
and quality of management input” (p. 
193). Where labor is cheap, the im- 
portance of the managerial function has 
often been downgraded by management 
itself; whereas, in fact, Reynolds and 
Gregory indicate that in many instances 
it is the crucial factor in effecting both the 
transition to a satisfactory industrial pro- 
duction level and the successful adapta- 
tion of the labor force to a factory 
environment 

The second special survey,: also con- 
ducted in the mid-1950’s and analyzed in 
Part Taree of the monograph, consists of 
intensive interviews with a sample of 1,000 
manufacturing workers, The main em- 
phasis here is on sources from which the 
industrial labor force was recruited and 
on the “commitment,” as expressed by 
various attitudinal reactions, of workers 
to factory employment. By and large, the. 
younge:, better educated elements of the 
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labor force staffed the new industrial plants 
and the great majority found their work 
satisfying. Among the most interesting 
findings to emerge are the similarities be- 
tween behavior patterns and attitudes of 
these workers and those revealed by stud- 
ies of factory workers in the United States. 
The authors conclude that “these workers’ 
adaptation to the industrial way of life... 
[is] surprisingly complete and rapid, a 
matter of a year or two rather than 10 or 
20 years” (p 299). 

The analysis is set within the frame- 
work of economic theory in a manner 
that economists should find extremely 
provocative But the evidence and con- 
clusions have importance for social scien- 
tists in a broader range of disciplines. One 
may not always agree with the authors— 
their ready acceptance of replies to cer- 
tain attitudinal questions is perhaps open 
to controversy—-but they have performed 
a major service in bringing into question 
some of the myths that surround the dis- 
cussion of the proccesses of- economic 
development. 

ANN R. MILLER 

Research Associate 

Population Studies Center 

University of Pennsylvania 


Greorc—E M. Smerx. Urban Transporta- 
tion: The Federal Role Pp xili, 336. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1965. $7.50, 

Before anyone comes to the conclusion 
that we now have traffic congestion in 
urban areas, he should recall the words of 
the old philosopher who said. “You haven’t 
seen anything yet.” Urban traffic volumes 
have been increasing annually at the rate 
of six to seven per cent. In ten to 
twelve years, should this rate continue, 
demand for street space will have doubled. 
Also, it should be remembered the degree 
of traffic congestion will increase geo- 
metrically as traffic volumes increase 
arithmetically If the degree of congestion 
today is X, then ten years from now it 
will be X multiplied by 2%, or 23, and the 
like. 

In most urban areas, traffic congestion 

.and its many facets create the single 

largest problem facing the community. 
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Such has been the case for the past ten 
to fifteen years, and much effort and 
money has been spent to alleviate the 
predicament. Unfortunately, few cities 
could truthfully report that they have less 
congestion today than ten years ago. Ob- 
viously, the correct solution, if there is 
one, has not been attempted 

Professor Smerk’s book makes four 
major contributions. First, the book 
will create grave doubts in the reader’s 
mind about the worth of past efforts to 
solve the’ traffic congestion dilemma. 
It is necessary that new approaches, 
and the co-ordination of approaches, 
be given serious consideration if the 
congestion problem is to be solved. Sec- 
ond, an excellent analysis is given to 
support federal involvement; however, his 
political conclusions are based only on 
trafic considerations though other con- 
siderations may have validity. Third, 
Professor Smerk has thoroughly discussed 
the extent of federal involvement by ex-. 
plaining in detail the purpose and content 
of each federal action This section will 
be quite helpful to any governmental unit 
which anticipates a request of federal aid. 
It may be unfortunate that blank pages 
were not inserted here so the reader could 
keep a running log of subsequent legisla- 
tion. Fourth, several alternative solutions 
are suggested and analyzed The Professor 
has not offered a definitive solution but 
rather has maintained that each city’s 
problem is unique and that much more 
research is necessary before decisions are 
formalized and implemented. 

Urban Transportation: The Federal Role 
should be read by anyone who has a 
concern about urban traffic. For traffic 
practitioners, its reading is a must. With 
Professor Smerk’s exceptional vocabulary 
and writing style, the reader will find the 
book delightful. 

Nyen W. EDWARDS 

Professor of Business Management 

University of Missouri 

Columbia 

Missouri 


Lewis M. ScHNEWER. Marketing Urban 
Mass Transit: A Comparative Study of 
Management Strategies. Pp. xv, 217. 
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Boston. Division of Research, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Har- 
vard University, 1965. $5.00. 

This little book is much more than its 
name implies. It covers the history of 
mass transit in the United States, contem- 
porary distress, attempts at solutions, and 
prescriptions for the future on a basis of 
the economy, the industry, and individual 
transit enterprises Within the confines of 
193 pages, the author includes what others 
might sprawl over twice that length, yet 
he stil has space for a forgivable amount 
of repetition. The style is sprightly and 
the total effect pleasing to either a special- 
ist or a layman 

The manuscript was originally Professor 
Schneider’s dissertation but was subse- 
quently subjected to substantial deletion 
of detailed case material and, no doubt, 
updating. Schneider reviewed and utilized 
virtually all the reputable literature on the 
subject He conferred with officials of 
transit operations in several major cities 
and, additionally, resorted to a question- 
naire. On one hand, the results of the 
latter were not very impressive, but 
questionnaires seldom produce much that 
is worth-while On the other hand, this 
may have suggested seriousness of purpose 
and given him entree to many people with 
whom he conferred. A variety of general- 
izations about the operations of transporta- 
tion companies are without adequate sup- 
porting evidence of proof, but these same 
statements seem so eminently logical that 
no offense is taken. 

Professor Schneider is firmly convinced 
that the marketing-management concept 
1s little used in the transit industry Oc- 
casionally, there is an outburst of activity 
in this field as new programs are launched, 
but after the publicity and public relations 
phase of opening is over, the emphasis 
returns to production or operations Transit 
companies generally do not have a top 
executive in the marketing area and, as 
a consequence, invite some of the afflic- 
tions which beset the industry. The dif- 
ferentiation between marketing and public 
relations is neatly done. Professor Sch- 
neider has a straightforward, simple, but 
extremely logical partial corrective in his 
plea for emphasis on marketing. His 
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expectations relative to air conditioning 
of equipment may be greater than war- 
ranted, but this recurring item was more 
for illustrative purposes than for total 
proof Marketing Urban Mass Transit 
has much to commend it. 
L. L. WATERS 
Professor of Transportation 
and Business History 
Indiana University 
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Raymonp Aron. Main Currents in Soci- 
ological Thought, Vol. I: Montesquieu, 
Comte, Marx, Tocqueville, the Soci- 
ologist, and the Revolution of 1848. 
Pp. 272. New York: Basic Books, 
1965 $4.95 


This book is the first of a projected 
series of volumes by Professor Aron, 
drawn from his lecture series at the 
Sorbonne. As one of the leading con- 
temporary intellectuals in Europe, Aron 
has had several careers—all notable 
sociologist, philosopher, journalist, editor, 
and political analyst. In many respects, 
he is the French equivalent of Max Lerner, 
though the book jacket classifies Aron as 
the “Walter Lippmann of France ” 

As lectures, these read smoothly; but 
more important, these pages contain more 
meat than most published lectures. How- 
ever, it should be noted at the outset that 
a very broad and perhaps ambiguous con- 
ception of sociology underlies the discus- 
sions: “I prefer to regard as sociology that 
which societies designate as such, I regard 
as sociologists those who assume this title” 
At another point, Aron asserts that the 
sociological method, at least in the United 
States, leads to a “reformist” position, an 
issue which has recently generated more 
emotion than demonstration. 

Most of this rather brief volume deals 
with four figures—Montesquieu, Comte, 
Marx, and Tocqueville. Aron, as did 
Durkheim, gives much credit to Mon- 
tesquieu as a theorist and political sociolo- 
gist. After a summary of The Spirit of 
the Laws, Aron provides good, brief dis- 
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cussions of such key concepts as the divi- 
sicn of labor, consensus, the balance of 
power, and order. Surprisingly, Aron does 
not follow with a consideration of Saint- 
Simon, but with Auguste Comte. Comte, 
the philosopher and “spiritual reformer,” 
tends to dominate rather than his strictly 
sociological theories. Indeed, Comte’s 
theory of the functicnal organization of 
society and of functional alternatives in 
sozial change are rather ignored in this 
presentation. However, Aron briefly notes 
Comte’s emphasis on force in social 
organization, a point which is often omitted 
in summarizing Comte as an intellectual or 
“idealistic” theorist. 

‘Aron’s long interest in Marx is repre- 
sented by the most detailed section in the 
book. Again, the analysis is “conversa- 
tional” and very much in line with avail- 
able summaries. In my opinion, Aron 
does not adequately separate Marx the 
economist-historian-propagandist from the 
sociologist, or protosociologist. Indeed, 
too much attention is given to Capital, 
which does not really belong to any great 
degree in a review of sociological thought. 
But Aron indicetes the significance of 
Marx’s concern with social crisis—for 
which Marx did not generate a sufficiently 
clear theory—contradiction or “inherent” 
role-conflicts, the relations between super- 
structure and infrastructure (substructure), 
and the eternally difficult conception of 
class. 

Tocqueville’s analyses of the United 
States and French society in the eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries form 
the core of Aron’s discussion in the 
penultimate section. The most notable 
partions emphasize Tocquevule’s concern 
with social classes (“I speak of classes; 
these alone should concern the historian”), 
the social causes of revolution, and the 
innerent ambivalence of democratic so- 
cieties. 

The final chapter discusses the bearing 
of Comte, Marx, and Tocqueville on the 
revolution of 1848 The impression this 
first volume creates, then, is of a sociology 
struggling to obtain an identity while 
maintaining interest in, contemporary 
political and ideological issues. Since this 
is somewhat removed from the current 
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dominant focuses of sociologists, we may 
look forward to subsequent volumes in 
this series to indicate the role of specific 
men in liberating sociology from social 
philosophy. 
ALVIN BOSKOFF 
Professor of Sociology 
Emory University 


Lewis A. Coser. Men of Ideas: A So- 
ciologist’s View. Pp. xviii, 274. New 
York. Free Press of Glencoe, 1965. 
No price. 


Because Coser refuses to follow the 
“chimera of comprehensiveness” or history 
in its richness of detail, his Men of Ideas 
invokes generalized types to study selected 
aspects and phases of the emergence and 
development of the modern (secular) 
intellectual in the West. Par: One in- 
cludes eleven chapters. It portrays the 
initial appearance and subsequent rise of 
the intellectual in such “types of institu- 
tional setting’ as the salon and coffee- 
house—in eighteenth-century France and 
England, the scientific society—the royal 
society in seventeenth-century England, 
the literary market and the world of pub- 
lishing—in eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century Britain, the monthly or quarterly 
review—in nineteenth-century Britain, cen- 
sorship—in prerevolutionary France and 
America of the Victorian era, the political 
sect—the Saint-Simonians, the literary Bo- 
hemia—early Greenwhich Vıllags, and the 
little magazines—The Masses and The 
Little Review. Presumably, the intel- 
lectual’s relationship to many basic social 
phenomena might be investigated, but 
Part Two is limited to a consiceration of 
certain “types of modalities of relation- 
ship” between the intellectual and the 
realm of power. Part Three is a survey of 
the context and “types of intellectuals” 
in contemporary America—the unattached, 
academic, scientific, governmental, and 
mass-media intellectuals—involving occas- 
sional comparisons with their European 
counterparts. 

Readers of THE ANNALS will probably 
be most intrigued with the examination of 
the relationship between men of intellect 
and men of power, in the six chapters of 
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Part Two. Like the Jacobins in the era 
of the French Revolution and the early 
Bolsheviks in the Russian Revolution, 
intellectuals may attempt to hold power 
and become the men of power. They 
may endeavor to direct and advise the men 
of power, as did the Fabians or Roosevelt’s 
“Brain Trust.” Like the ideologues of 
the Napoleonic era or the Polish “revision- 
ists” of the Gomulka regime, they may 
serve to legitimate the men of power and 
provide ideological justifications for them. 
Men of intellect may criticize, castigate, or 
shame men of power, as the French Drey- 
fusards or the American abolitionists did. 
Finally, they may assume a critical stance 
toward the men of power in their own 
society and transfer their allegiance to the 
foreign scene, serving in effect to legitimate 
the power structure of nations not their 
own and to undermine the legitimations of 
their own society, as occurred among intel- 
lectuals of the French Enlightenment with 
respect to Russia and China and among 
English and American intellectuals of the 
1930’s in regard to Russia. Stimulating 
and provocative as Coser’s historical ex- 
emplifications of his types are, many 
readers will regret that he did not elect to 
specify and elaborate their general char- 
acteristics more fully, for example, pages 
137-143. 
Roscoe C. HINKLE 
Professor of Sociology 
Temple University 


MicHaEL Harrincton. The Accidental 
Century. Pp. 322. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1965. $5.95. 


Western civilization, according to Har- 
rington, has stumbled into a revolutionary, 
but accidental, transformation pushed on 
by technology and science. The old 
ideology,. inherited from the social critics 
of the last century, helps us not at all to 
explain that transformation occurred be- 
cause capitalism did not develop as pre- 
dicted. Instead of a volcanic eruption 
fed by inner contradictions, capitalism has 
produced a “cold decadence” by destroying 
morality and creating a collective society 
for private profit. The altered situation 
demands an altered philosophy if the 
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West is to use its superior technical com- 
petence to control the future. The ideology 
Harrington visualizes is socialism, which 
means a “profound economic and social 
deepening of democracy.” 

The book exhibits a kind of precocious 
naiveté, like a resolution once passed by 
members of the Socialist party in one of 
the southwestern states in the early 
1930’s to abolish the capitalist system. I 
could not agree more with Harrington’s 
thesis, including his vision for a humane 
future that could be possible “if people can 
freely and democratically take control of 
their own lives and society.” Yet, this is 
not a popularity contest in which we ap- 
plaud only for our side. It takes more 
than sincerity, which Harrington possesses 
and more than a literate statement of the 
problem, which Harrington has written. 
What is required is the application of the 
scientific competence that Harrington 
rightly believes we possess. 

Specifically, we need to move the argu- 
ment along by valid, logical, and sustained 
reasoning, as I believe Bazelon achieved 
in The Paper Economy on the same sub- 
ject or as Harringtan himself achieved in 
The Other America on a related subject. 
How, for example, have American institu- 
tions been converted to support the new 
collective capitalism without staggering 
waves on the surfece of that good old 
entrepreneurial capitalism? What are the 
forces that have created the accidental’ 
revolution and allowed it to take place at 
all? Competent intellectuals in a com- 
petent society should try to supply some 
answers. 

Perhaps this demand burdens Harrington 
unfairly because no one else seems to be 
answering those questions either. Yet, that 
is no reason to avoid the deeper questions 
in favor of the utopian vision, as Harring- 
ton seems to do here. I would hate to 
see an obviously sincere and intelligent 
social critic become a sort of Vance 
Packard of the visionary set. The tough 
questions cannot be answered by visionary 
formulas, an error that the nineteenth- 
century critics like Marx, Weber, and 
Durkheim avoided wisely. One way to 
move closer to the “deepening of democ- 
racy,” I am saying, is to lay some of the 
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hard responsibilities for social analysis on 
the intellectuals. 
LEONARD REISSMAN 
” Professor of Sociology 
Tulane University 


Wii1aM |W. Bmp with the collaboration 
of LAUREDE J. Bmwpie. The Com- 
munity Development Process: The Re- 
discovery of Local Initiative. Pp. xiv, 
334. New York: Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston, 1965. No price. 

The subtitle may seem wishful and 
pretentious, but it fits perfectly the spirit 
of community development, which in the 
United States assumes the dimensions of 
a movement. This is “community organ- 
ization” at the grass roots and dynamic. 
The community developer, “encourager,” 
goes to the people as a civic evangelist 
and stirs the community to an interest in 
itself. On this subject are many’ books, 
but this will stand as something special. 

It is special because the usual senti- 
mentality is not here. It reminds us that 
urbanism desocializes communities and that 
people therein are losing the old common 
feeling Neighbors become detached and 
old-time community life declines. Secondly, 
it is realistic. The authors tell the en- 
courager that his work is not easy. He 
wil be confronted with indifference, back- 
biting, and factianalism. If he succeeds 
in organizing community life, others will 
grab the credit. Others will blame him 
for the lack of success. The dedicated 
community developer (CD man) is not 
deterred. . 

Two illustrative projects are reported, 
each difficut and delicate in its own way: a 
run-down village in the Tennessee mountains 
and a middle-class urban residential area 
in process of being invaded by Negro 
families. On the first project several starts 
were needed before a self-managing local 
group emerged—before the community was 
finding its way in doing things. The 
problem in the urban project was one of 
getting white and black leaders, after 
different false starts, to form a going local 
council, Racial bias was not eliminated, 
but a means was created for clarifying 
views and relieving friction. 

The worth of CD is convincingly put. 
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One could hardly dispute the need, but 
who can say how much is enough? The 
encourager would have every citizen join 
organized groups and, quite naturally, he 
is inclined to think of the nonjoining 
citizen as an “alienated” person, however 
well he may be oriented to the larger 
urban life. In this regard CD is taking its 
model of community out of yesterday’s 
ideal. Here we come to a third point in 
favor of the Biddle-Biddle book. They 
too want inactive citizens to get themselves 
involved in the community, but they 
recognize reality and take it for granted 
that the encourager will call on many, but 
few will serve. 
Nets ANDERSON 
Professor of Sociology 
Memorial University of 
Newfoundland 
St. Johns 


LEONARD ReIssmAN. The Urban Process: 
Cities in Industrial Societies. Pp. xiv, 
255. New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 
1964. $6.50. 


This is not the usual type of urban 
sociology textbook, but instead is a refresh- 
ing new insight into urbanization as a 
process of major social change bringing 
about new forms of social organization, 
ideology, value-systems, and power struc- 
tures. Professor Reissman employs a 
critical and synthesizing approach in laying 
out the basic constructs to be considered 
in the development of a theory of urbaniza- 
tion He relies heavily on comparative 
studies of urban societies and carefully 
reviews existing theories and empirical ‘re- 
searches about the urban condition. He 
claims not to have detailed a final theory 
of urbanization but instead to have in- 
dicated some of the important factors that 
would go into constructing such a theory. 
Although he successfully avoids the chal- 
lenges which might result if he postulated 
a theory of urbanization, he achieves as 
good a statement of how urban society 
came into being as I have read anywhere. 

After a beginning chapter on the “urban 
achievement,” he develops a fascinating 
typology of urban studies and approaches 
this typology from the perspective of 
urban specialists. On one hand, the 
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“practitioner,” for example, works on ap- 
plied practical problems and uses mostly 
qualitative data, while his “empiricist” 
counterpart who studies theoretical prob- 
lems uses primarily quantitative data. The 
“visionary” is concerned with the solution 
of problems as a consequence of urbaniza- 
ticn and uses qualitative data in developing 
grand schemes. On the other hand, the 
“theorist,” who also uses qualitative data, 
is concerned about the applied or practical 
implications of the problems he studies. 
Four chapters are devoted to an exposition 
of the theories, problems, and actions of 
these four types of urban workers. The 
interpretation of the ideas and empirical 
research of such persons as Ebenezer 
Howard, Lewis Mumford, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Robert Redfield, Lewis Worth, 
Robert E Park, Kingsley Davis, Wendell 
Bell, and others is, to my knowledge, the 
best delineation and intelligent explana- 
tion of the pros and cons of their positions 
“thus far published. - 

According to Professor Reissman, urban- 
ization today is social change on a vast 
scale, change which is to a large degree 
irrevocable and which alters the structure 
and functions of all societal institutions. 
Once the city emerges, it embraces values 
of intellectualism, science, and technology 
which in turn quicken the pace of social 
change. Professor Reissman uses materials 
on the development of underdeveloped 
societies in order to illuminate the study 
of industrial society and urban process 
He specifies the differences in urbanization 
between today’s developing countries and 
those of the West in the 1800’s. From 
his comparative analysis, he establishes 
the great speed of urbanization in under- 
developed countries compared with the 
experience of the West, where the pace 
of rural displacement occurred almost 
leisurely. 

Industrialism is the second feature of 
Reissman’s proposed urban theory. In- 
custrialization entails massive social change 
characterized by the economic shifts from 
agriculture to manufacturing. The con- 
sequences are changes in education, family 


hfe, social classes, and political and leisure- 


time institutions Industrialism creates a 
type of city that is thoroughly different 
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from its earlier form. Reissman notes that 
the social impact of industrialization ap- 
pears to be similar in underdeveloped coun- 
tries to what it was in the West, even 
though the technical requirements are 
somewnat different and the economic 
strategies are changed. 

A third factor in this urban theory is 
the reordering of the social, political, and 
power relationships within a society as it 
moves through industrial urban develop- 
ment A _ restratification in the social 
structure occurs. In the West the emer- 
gent middle class which made up the 
bourgeoisie—the merchants and the en- 
trepreneurs—obtained the power in the 
society. 

Nationalism is a parallel development in 
the transition of societies to urban in- 
dustrial status and has to be accounted for 
in any theory of urbanization. Within 
nationalism the emerging, powerful middle 
class finds an ethos and rationale for 
carrying out the responsibilities and en- 
joying the privileges of leadership. Na- 
tionalism, according to Reissman, is born 
in the industrial city and assumes control 
of the society and in time spreads its 
influence and welds together disparate 
group interests. 

In summary, four basic variables are 
designated for the analysis of an in- 
dustrial society: urban growth, industrial- 
ization, the emergence of the middle class, 
and the rise of nationalism. Using these 
four variables, Professor Reissman proceeds 
to develop a typology composed of indices 
based on these variables which permits a 
classification of different countries at any 
particular time according to where they 
stand in their urban development. He 
operationalizes these variables by using as 
a measure of urban status the proportion 
of the total population residing in cities 
of 1,000,000 population and over; for 
industrial status, the proportion of the 
national domestic product which derives 
from manufacturing; for the prevalence of 
a middle class, the per capita income; and 
for the prevalence of nationalism, the 
proportion of the population fifteen years 
old and older, who are literate. He pre- 
sents cogent reasons for using these in- 
dices and proceeds to analyze forty-five 
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societies. He catalogues these countries 
on a continuum of urbanization which 
ranges from underdeveloped societies to 
metropolitan societies. He describes the 
rationale for this typology and the condi- 
tions of life fourd within each stage of 
development. 

As he willingly acknowledges, Professor 
Reissman has presented a skeleton frame- 
work for judging the process of urbaniza- 
tion, the stages ot urban development, 
and location of various societies in these 
development stages. From this beginning 
it becomes important to examine the in- 
ternal workings of each of these societies in 
different stages of development. For ex- 
ample, assume that institutional systems 
are in some power arrangement during a 
given period in the urbanization process of 
a given -society. How is this power ar- 
rangement altered or shifted as a society 
moves into another phase of its develop- 
ment? How are these institutional sys- 
tems integrated and reintegrated in the 
face of such vast social change? Com- 
parative studies might reveal basic pat- 
terns of shifts in institutional arrange- 
ments as well as changes in political power, 
values, attitudes, and the like. 

This is a clearly written, thinking type 
of book, which raises more questions for 
empirical study tkan it answers, but it 
does provide the basis for a theory of 
urbanization which Reissman in his 
humility refuses to postulate but which 
is essentially his. 

Marvin B. SUSSMAN 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Sociology and 

Anthropology 
Western Reserve University 


Terznce K. Hopxmss The Exercise of 
Influence in Smal Groups. Pp. xii, 
205. Totowa, N.J.: Bedminster Press, 
1964. No price. 

In this book the author is primarily con- 
cerned with two questions. First,’ what 
factors govern the distribution of influence 
in small groups? Second, under what 
conditions will this distribution remain 
fairly stable? 

In attacking these questions Hopkins 
uses five concepts—influence, rank, cen- 


` relation between rank and influence. 
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trality, observability, and conformity— 
each of which comprises an aspect of the 
status of group members. Induence is 
defined as the effect of a group member's ` 
actions upon the normative consensus of 
the group—the greater the effect upon 
the formation of consensus, the greater the 
influence. Rank refers to the generally 
agreed upon worth or standing of a mem- | 
ber relative to other members. Centrality 
refers to the number of other members 
with whom one interacts as well as to the 
frequency of interaction. Observability 
designates the degree to which a member 
has the opportunity to observe what goes 
on in the group, particularly the expression 
of normative standards. Conformity is 
defined as the degree of congruence be- 
tween group norms and a member’s ac- 
ceptance of them. 

The relations among .these concepts are 
then presented in the form of fifteen 
propositions, seven of which are directly 
concerned with influence Four of these ` 
view influence as the „dependent factor. 
They state that it increases as observ- 
ability, conformity, centrality, and rank 
increase respectively. Three view influence 
as independent, stating that as it increases, 
so does a group member’s observability, 
conformity, and rank. It should be noted 
that these hypotheses refer explicitly to 
small groups rather than to large organiza- 
tions, and, thus, their generality is limited. 

The propositions are assessed for their 
reasonableness in light of generally ac- 
cepted theory and for their plausibility in 
light of facts. The facts consist both of 
earlier empirical studies found in the 
literature as well as a research project, 
in which Hopkins participated, on the En- 
campment for Citizenship. In general, the 
hypotheses survive the tests of reason- 
ableness and plausibility quite well. 

Nevertheless, an issue of some concern 
not resolved by these tests is the real 
possibility that the concepts are not opera- 
tionally independent. For example, Hop- 
kins devotes considerable attention to the 
The 
propositions at issue state that as influence 
increases one rises in rank, and that as 
one’s rank becomes higher one’s influence 
increases. The findings support these 
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hypotheses. However, in the Encamp- 


ment for Citizenship study the item on ' 


which the index of rank was based is as 
follows’ “Thinking over the course of the 
discussions and the ideas expressed by 
various members, with which other mem- 
bers did you usually find yourself agree- 
ing?” (p. 152) The question assumes that 
agreement with another implies a generally 
high evaluation of him, for example, that 
the other ranks high in one’s estimation 
The item upon which the index of influence 
was based is as follows: “If your opinions 
have been affected in any way, which 
particular members have most influenced 
your opinions?” (p. 153) It seems reason- 
able to suggest that if one’s opinions are 
influenced by another person, one should 
often find one’s self in agreement with 
that person. Although Hopkins attempts 
to show that rank and influence are not 
highly correlated when certain control 
factors are introduced, the statistical 
‘analysis is not convincing. Thus, I feel 
that the relationship between rank and 
influence can be interpreted in part on 
other than theoretical grounds In short, 
the relationship may be partly an artifact 
of the measurement operations. 

Aside from these reservations, it must 
be said that there is a real attempt to 
analyze and explain group phenomena in 
terms of sociological variables rather than 
resorting to the psychological reductionism 
which often characterizes small group 
studies. In short, the book is admirable 
for its effort to explain social system 
variables by -means of other variables on 
the same level. 

Davo E. Lavin 

Assistant Professor of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 


Henry J. Meyer, Epcar F. BORGATTA, 
and Wyatt C. Jones, in collaboration 
with ELIZABETH P, ANDERSON, HANNA 
GRUNWALD, and DorotHy HEADLEY. 
Girls at Vocational High: An Experi- 
ment in Soctal Work Intervention. Pp. 


225. New York: Russell Sage Founda-° 


tion, 1965. $5.00. 


Concern with the social behavior and 
educational performance of adolescents 
‘has resulted in marked innovations in pre- 
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vention and treatment programs. The 
newest therapies almost always appear the 
most glamorous, but “one-to-one” treat- 
ment still dominates efforts in the control 
of deviant behavior. Thus, this study of 
the efficacy of a casework-oriented pro- 
gram is most timely. The central finding is 
that social casework is ineffective among 
teen-age girls with a proneness for serious 
emotional and interpersonal problems. It 
cannot be dismissed on the grounds of an 
inadequate methodology, an incompetent 
practice-program, or the biases of the in- 
vestigators. The research represents a 
collaborative effort between the staff of a 
distinguished agency and a team of ex- 
perienced researchers sympathetic to the 
efforts of practitioners. 

The study-design called for the identifi- 
cation of the girls at a vocational high 
school most likely to incur problems and 
their random allocation to treatment and 
control groups. A wide range of variables 
were employed as measures of efficacy; 
among zhe objective ones were’ whether or 
not the girl graduated or dropped out of 
school, number of subjects failed, teachers’ 
ratings on conduct and character traits, 
and out of wedlock pregnancy; among the 
subjective criteria were: measures of gen- 
eral mood, interpersonal relations with 
friends and family, psychological insight. 
and reactions to help. In addition, a 
number of personality tests and sociometric 
measures were included as criteria. 

The conclusion is inescapable—case- 
work was ineffective. The results require 
that the mental health field face up to 
the problematic character of their efforts. 
The fincings do suggest the possible utility 
of group-treatment methods, at least in 
so far as motivating and maintaining the 
interests of the client, and support the 
view thet it is necessary to develop ways 
of manipulating the interpersonal and 
status systems of adolescents rather than 
attempting to treat their personality 
problems. 

The study also demonstrates that cou- 
rageous practitioners willing to expose 
their methods to scrutiny and technically 
competent investigators willing to involve 
themselves in practice settings can under- 
take rigorous evaluation research. There 
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are practitioners whose orientation is so 
bound up in ideology and emotions that 
they will reject the findings of this book; 
and there are researchers whose skepticism 
about the potentialities of applied research 
is so great that they will fail to acknowl- 
edge the craftmanship of this investigation 
But the critical practitioner and the socially 
conscious researcher will find this report 
stimulating and a model for future work. 
Similar examination of other programs, 
particularly the mass efforts being sup- 
ported by the federal establishment and 
the large foundations, are required so that 
we may properly meet the needs of clients 
and wisely husband our limited resources. 
Howard E. FREEMAN 

Professor of Social Research 

Director of the Research Center 

Florence Heller Graduate School 

for Advanced Studies in Social 
Welfare 
Erandeis University 


ARTHUR L. STINCECOMBE. Rebellion in a 
Eigh School. Pp xi, 240, Chicago: 
Quadrangle, 1964. $5.95. 

Rebellion m a High School presents a 
series of hypotheses designed to analyze 
some of the many problems faced by a 
comprehensive high school in meeting the 
needs of its student body of 1,600. The 
word “a” in Stinchcombe’s title should be 
noted by the reader as it is by the author. 
This volume is not a study, for instance, 
of the large urban school; the attendant 
difficulties arising from the complex of fac- 
tors in a large metropolitan area would 
have to be carefully assessed before making 
anv conclusions as to the degree of parallel 
development with the findings of Stinch- 
combe’s study of a logging and sawmill 
town of 4,000. As with any Middletown, 
otters with which it might be compared 
must to a certain extent be considered 
separately; yet certainly Stinchcombe’s 
book is a valuable study and a comprehen- 
sive one within its own limits. 

The method of approach is one of defi- 
nition. Stinchcombe notes that “all deviant 
behavior that is rooted in ‘taking a dare’ 
derives its excitement from the psychologi- 
cal presence of norms,” and for purposes 
of his study, he catalogues, in a series of 
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tables and charts based on questionnaires 
administered to the student body, what 
these norms are, the frequency of non- 
observance, and the relationship of such 
factors as sex, career expectations, and 
academic performance. His findings indi- 
cate that rebellion occurs when the student 
realizes that the school is not teaching him 
marketable skills. This situation arises 
most frequently where the student’s ability 
level is low and/or he is planning on be- 
coming a manual or semi-skilled laborer. 
In response to the question “Is there any- 
thing which employers of manual labor 
would be willing to pay for, if it were 
learned well”? the author states unequivo- 
cally: “In general the answer is no.” 
Stinchcombe maintains that the school can- 
not function as a cultural center or give 
citizenship training in lieu of specifc career- 
linked preparation; and in a forthright 
concluding section, he makes a number of 
practical suggestions as to how the school 
can more effectively meet the requirements 
of these disgruntled young people. 

For those who question questionnaires, 
and as a point of useful information, the 
author presents his own detailed analysis 
of method in an appendix, which should, 
like the fifty-eight tables in the regular 
text, be of primary interest to guidance 
people, sociologists, and trained statisti- 
cians in related fields. 

DorotHy Rupy 

Assistant Professor of English 

Montclair State College 

Montclair 

New Jersey 


Bruce SHERTZER and HERMAN J. PETERS 
Guidance: Techniques for Indsvidual 
Appraisal and Development. Pp x, 390. 
New York The Macmillan Company, 
1965 $7.50. 

The authors intend this volume to be 
used as a textbook in training school guid- 
ance counsellors The book is divided into 
five parts. Part I is concerned with the 
function of guidance in the schools; Part 
TI covers educational guidance techniques; 
Part IIT deals with vocational guidance 
techniques; Part IV includes personal- 
social guidance techniques; and Part V is 
devoted to integrated guidance practices. 
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Each part has, as an introduction, a sum- 
mary of major areas to be discussed within 
the section. In addition to this introduc- 
tory statement, each chapter is prefaced 
by five or six questions which attempt to 
give the student something to think about 
as he reads the chapter. The authors have 
drawn heavily upon what appears to be a 
good deal of practical experience and have 
included work forms which would seem to 
be useful for systemmaticaly recording ob- 
servations about students over the course 
of their school careers. 

Schuster and Peters stress the impor- 
tance of offering a comprehensive and de- 
velopmental approach to guidance within 
the schools.‘ They believe that guidance 
should be a continuing program for all stu- 
dents from their earliest years rather than 
a technique used only when a student be- 
gins to have difficulty. The authors’ argu- 
ments in support of this notion are rea- 
sonable and compelling—and the tech- 
- niques offered are certainly acceptable, if 
not imaginative. What the authors fail to 
do, however, is to make their thesis palata- 
ble in an integrated and interesting text. 
Technique is cascaded upon technique, 
cuote upon quote, suggestion upon sugges- 
tion until this reader found himself irri- 
tated and aroused to pity for the students 
for whom this would bə assigned reading. 
As I laboriously worked my way through 
chapter after chapter, the vision of some 
second year student in a guidance course 
kept haunting me. I saw him endlessly 
attempting to memorize Traxler’s five rea- 
sons or Sylvester’s eight reasons for con- 
ducting conferences with parents or some 
such equally obvious practice. The text 
lends itself to a multiple choice exam. In- 
deed, my final horror was a picture of such 
an exam which would encompass four 
choices per item and thousand upon thou- 
sands of items. 

I wish I could report enthusiastically 
about this book for it is quite helpful at 
many points. In fact, even the extensive 
number of quotes are at times extremely 
valuable. The chapter which deals with 
educational planning for college is an ex- 
cellent one. Similarly, suggestions offered 
for using “supporting guidance resources” 
are helpful, The major problem, however, 
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is that the book simply does not hang to- 
gether. Within any one chapter there is 
coherence, and the suggestions are generally 
within bounds. One might disagree with 
some of the notions, but the real difficulty 
rests in the authors’ failure early in the 
book to have developed the generic prin- 
ciples upon which guidance should be 
based. As a result they are constantly cit- 
ing specific practices rather than dealing 
with general principles of the sort which 
would allow the student placed in a situ- 
ation not covered by the text to develop 
his own practices. It is important that 
we begin by teaching principles followed by 
specific practices if we hope to train cre- 
ative guidance people. 
A. ADLERSTEIN 

Chief 

Bureau of Social Research 

Department of Institutions 

and Agencies 
New Jersey 


Sor Rus. Psychiairy and Criminal 
Law: IRusions, Fictions, and Myths. 
Pp. xvi, 219. Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: 
Oceana, 1965. $7.50. 

Historically in Anglo-American criminal 
law the insane person has had a special 
exemption from punishment; he has been 
held morally blameless and irresponsible. 
Other legal systems of criminal law are 
likewise lehient to the insane but none has 
developed and applied a formal test for 
defining insanity and selecting whom to 
exculpate In Anglo-American law such 
tests have a long history dating back to 
the thirteenth century culminating in the 
M’Naghten right and wrong test in 1843. 
This rule is put to the medical expert, who 
is assumed to be competent to determine 
that at the time of the offence the accused 
suffered a mental illness which rendered 
him unable to “know” the “nature and 
quality” of the act and/or that he did not 
“know” that the act was wrong. Recently, 
a test in substitute for the M’Naghten rule 
and also for the irresistible impulse test 
was established in the District of Columbia 
known as the Durham rule, which exempts 
if the criminal act is regarded as a “prod- 
uct” of mental illness or defect In addi- 
tion, a modification of the M’Naghten rule 
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has been adopted in New York State from 
the American Law Institute Model Penal 
Code and a variance of it is established in 
the Currens rule in one federal jurisdiction. 
The author is critical of the Durham prod- 
uct rule and goes to a great length to de- 
fend his preference for the M’Naghten rule. 
He is seemingly indifferent to the fact that 
any testing device of this nature rests on 
dubious assumptions. It has been pointed 
out with tedious repetition that a psychi- 
atrist cannot translate clinical” data .and 
diagnostic descriptions into moral judg- 
ments. In defenss, the author pulls the 
test rule out of its traditional-folk theorem 
context of “knowing” and ‘applies it to the 
defendant’s capacity to have formed an 
intent (mens rea) to commit the act. In 
effect, this is a displacement from one set 
of verbal definitions to another, but there 
is no escape from the fact that both sets 
are circular and rest on the same dubious 
assumptions. It is seemingly difficult for 
the author to give up the test ritual of 
guilz-finding of mentally ill offenders. To 
this reviewer this part of an otherwise 
useful book could kave been omitted. 

Throughout his exposition as an advo- 
cate, he takes side excursions to throw 
rocks at psychiatry, particularly psycho- 
analysis, which he would expose as a propa- 
gandist cult which has infiltrated jurispru- 
dence. He fails to mention that psychia- 
trists and psychoanalysts almost to a man 
are critical of the M’Naghten rule, both as 
to its logical content’ and as to its applica- 
tion. Actually psychiatrists have had little 
hand in the shaping of legal rules governing 
the disposition of the insane offenders and 
for the most part have been drawn unwill- 
ingly into it in terms dictated by lawyers. 
The author does not seem to have extricated 
himself from illusions, fictions, and myths 
of the M’Naghten rule. ` 

In the remainder of the’ book there are 
contributions of merit. It contains a good 
analvsis of the narcotic problem in Amer- 
ica. It points out the restrictive role of 
medicine and protests against excessive 
sentencing. Psychiatry is not considered 
in. this chapter. The’ author inveighs 
against the psychopath laws of several 
states pointing out that they are complete 
failures and that they are part of the 
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American need to apply psychiatry super- 
ficially to every social problem ‘His com- 
plaint is directed against the basic concept 
that sexual offenses are a manifestation of 
mental illness, and he likewise expresses his 
disbelief that drug addiction is a mental 
illness. He points out that the enforcement 
policy of the government regarding nar- 
cotic addiction has made criminals out of 
patients and has barred the medical pro- 
fession ‘from either gaining knowledge of ' 
addiction or of developing any manner of 
treating it. He questions the indeterminate 
sentence and would favor relatively’ short 
sentence for felons except in whom there 
is a proven physical danger to their fellow 
citizens. He is opposed to the involun- 
tary commitment of alcoholics to hospitals. 
Likewise, he. opposes civil commitment of 
narcotic addicts. He is convinced that pa- 
tients in state mental hospitals are confined 
beyond a necessary period of time and, 
with plausible emphasis, contends that per- 
sons found not guilty by reason of insanity 
should not be committed to a hospital. He 


-further recommends that defendants hos- 


pitalized owing to unfitness to plead should 
not be subject to a criminal trial after re- 
covery. He equates involuntary hospitali- 
zation as punishment and double jeopardy. 
And he quotes numerous sources disclosing 
the inadequacy of psychiatric treatment in 
public mental hospitals. No one disputes 
such disclosures, but he makes no conces- 
sion that public mental hospitals would 
fare better with adequate budgets. He ' 
appears'to be obsessed with the fear of 
indeterminacy, particularly that which is 
implied in psychiatric treatment. f 
The last chapter sets forth the proposed 
Model Sentencing Act which is centered 
on the concept of the dangerous offender 
defined as (1) a defendant on whom a 
long term may be pronounced for a felony 
in which he inflicted or attempted to inflict 
serious bodily harm, and the court finds 
that the defendant is suffering from a se- 
vere personality disorder, indicating a pro- 
pensity toward criminal activity or (2) 
such a disordered defendant previously 
convicted of one or more felonies or’ (3) 
a defendant being sentenced for the crime 
of extortion, compulsory prostitution, sell- 
ing or knowingly and unlawfully transport- 
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ing narcotics or other felony committed 
as part of a continuing criminal activity in 
concert with one or more persons. The 
Act does not specify that persons in the 
jast category (the racketeer) need neces- 
sarily be suffering with a severe personality 
disorder. A defendant convicted of mur- 
der in the first degree shall be committed 
for a term of life. 

This Act focuses on both the deed and 
the doer. The length of the sentence is 
determined by the court; who will deter- 
mine “‘dangerousness” on the advice of a 
state diagnostic center. The sentence can- 
not exceed thirty years, and if the convicted 
is not dangerous, the sentence is limited to 
a maximum of five years. The Act abol- 
ishes capital punishment, provides for pro- 
bation and fines or suspension, and accom- 
modates to prevailing powers of a parole 
board. The Act would replace the sexual 
psychopathic laws, the Baumes laws, and 
the indeterminate sentence. The Act is a 
shift from the exclusive societal reaction 
z0 a crime to a reaction to the individual 
offender. This shift is taking place in a 
' climate in which there is a greater recogni- 
tion of social inequalities and a wider ap- 
plication of psychology to crime. 


The adoption of the Model Sentencing” 


Act would ‘be a great step replacing the 
harsh penal codes that mark Anglo-American 
jurisprudence. The dangerous offender is 
defined by ‘the psychological condition of 
a person who acts out a felony. It leaves 
to a state diagnostic facility the task of 
defining the “severe personality disorder,” 
and this would be ultimately the task of 
the psychiatrist for whom the author has 
both a mistrust and an emotional depend- 
ence ‘This imposes no small responsibility 
on the state diagnostic facility. The act 
makes no specific provisions for defendants 
who raise the defense of insanity. Never- 
theless, the author insists that the discred- 
ited M’Naghten rule should prevail. The 
element of mental condition of the accused 
is the substance of the Act after the estab- 
ashment of the fact of guilt. Why does 
not the author leave the rule alone and let 
che fact of guilt set the question of dispo- 
sition in motion without the encumbrance 
of a beclouding rule that has no conso- 
nance with modern behavioral science. 
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‘This book is recommended for the state- 


ments of much desired reform in the penal 
codes. However, it does not live up to its 
promise in the title to disclose the illu- 
sions, fictions, and myths of psychiatry and 
the criminal law. 
Puiu Q. ROCHE 

Associate Professor 

Department of Psychiatry 

Medical School 

University of Pennsylvania 


NATHAN Hare. The Black Anglo-Saxons. 
Pp. 124. New York: Marzani & Mun- 
sell, 1965. $395. . 

The Black Anglo-Saxons should be a 
better book than it is The mere fact that 
Professor Oliver Cox, author of the classic 
volume Caste, Class and Race, was literally 
urged to write its introduction seems to 
warrant such a conclusion. For, according 
to the author, if you walked into any large 
city in the United States and looked for 
that section where more than ninety per 
cent of the population is native-born, you 
might “safely assume that you are smack 
dab [italics mine] in the Negro ghetto. 
Ask the names of the people you meet and 
you will note that the Anglo-Saxon names 
now extant—Jackson, Brown, Johnson— 
are pretty much the property of the Negro 
inhabitants.” These people, writes Profes- 
sor Hare, in their “struggle to throw off the 
smothering blanket of social inferiority . . . 
disown their own history and mores in 
order to assume those of the biological de- 
scendants of the white Anglo-Saxons ” 

In the development of his analysis, Hare 
provides the reader with what is called an 
exposé, a double exposure of the black 
Anglo-Saxons and the white norms and 
practices they so blindly and eagerly ape. 
He is analyzing a so-called Negro middle 
class for which he has designed a role ty- 
pology which symbolizes, in his opinion, 
that class’s behavior. There are, for ex- 
ample, Dignitaries, Image-Makers, Mimics, 
Exiles, Supercitizens, Pioneers, and Cos- 
mopolitans. And there isn’t a socially ac- 
ceptable role in the lot. In fact, the mono- 
graph is a castigating essay on the Negro 
middle class, as defined, and its inter- and 
intraracial behavior. : 

The volume seems to be an effort to fol- 
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low the pattern set by E. Franklin Frazier 
in his sardonic essay on the Black Bour- 
geoisie and to chant some of the plaints 
uttered by the late Carter G. Woodson, 
founder-editor of the Journal of Negro 
History, in his volume on The Miseduca- 
tion of the Negro. The author acknowl- 
edges also the theoretical influence of T. 
Veblen’s Theory of the Leisure Class and 
C. Wright Mills’ White Collar. It compre- 
hends no one of these four insights in an 
effective manner. fond: de 

What does make The Black Anglo- 
Saxons worth reading, however, is the 
aforementioned introduction by Oliver Cox, 
which could be used as an analytical. tool 
for interpreting the volume as a case study 
in theory-building in race relations. Cox 


has neither head nor heart for the so-- 


called “black bourgeoisie” thesis of race, 
class, and human relations, disliking its 
“studied invidiousness” as well as its mass 
of “controversial irrelevancies.” He con- 
tinues to press for stronger, scientific- 
theory models from sociologists as they 
explore and expound on race relations in 
the modern world. And as another bo- 
nanza year of publicetions on racial mat- 
ters brings another long, hot summer with 
Los Angeles as its “loss leader,” Cox’s 
-critical comment on his young friend’s 
essay may have significant meaning for 
Anglo-Saxons, be they black or white, in 
this, or another country. 
Ira De A. RED 

Professor of Sociology’ 

Haverford College 

Haverford 

Pennsylvania 
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Jonn BraEMAN, Rosert H. BREMNER, and 
EVERETT WALTERS (Eds.). Change and 
Continuity in Twentieth-Century Amer- 
ica. Pp x, 287. Columbus: Ohio State 
University Press, 1964. $6.25. 

This volume of essays, the first in a 
projected series on the history of the 
United States since 1890, emphasizes the 
continuity that accompanied the extensive 
changes of the first third of the twentieth 
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century. As usual in composite works, the 
oe vary in significance. 

In “The New Deal and the Analogue ‘of 
War,” William E. Leuchtenberg develops 
in impressive detail the thesis that the eco- 
nomic mobilization of the First World War ° 
was not simply an interruption of the Pro- 
gressive reform movement: it also pro- 


” vided the New Dealers with an attitude, a 


vocabulary, and an impressive example of 
what could be done in meeting a national 
“There was scarcely a New Deal 
agency that did not owe something to the 
experience of World War I” '(p. 109); 
many New Deal administrators received 
their training in World War I; and the 
rhetoric of wartime emergency permeated 
New Deal ideology. The New Dealers, 
Leuchtenberg suggests, resorted to this 
rhetoric because “in America, the sense of 
community is weak, the distrust of the 
state strong”; the metaphors and prece- 
dents of war furthered a “feeling of na- 
tional solidarity” to which lesser interests 
should yield (p. 142). David Brody’s ac- 
count of “The Emergence of Mass- 
Production Unionism” ties into Leuchten- 
berg’s thesis; among other factors, he notes 
the impact of World War II in frmly es- 


‘tablishing industrial unionism. Arthur M. 


Johnson’s perceptive and lucid “Continuity 
and Change in Government-Business Rela- 
tions” analyzes establishment of principles 
through legislation and their qualfication 
in immediate practice. This gradual and 
flexible process, he argues, greatly extended 
governmental controls while allowing busi- 
ness to come to terms with new restraints 
and to maintain private decision-making 
also. “As a result, government and busi- 
ness have become linked in complex rela- 
tionships that defy precise description” 
(p 217). 

Richard M. Leopold, writing on “The 
Emergence of America as a World Power,” 
argues that neither the war with Spain; the 
annexation of overseas territories, nor the 
experience of 1914~1917 decisively changed 
American foreign policy; these were “at ’ 
most transitional stages” in the long-term 
process that made the United States a 
world power. He gives a useful critical 
bibliography of recent literature. 

Other essays are primarily descriptive. 
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In “The Square Deal in Action,” John 
Braeman combines a conventional sum- 
mary of constitutional law on federal po- 
lice power with a blow-by-blow account of 
the campaign for and against the 1906 fed- 
eral legislation in regard to the inspection 
of meat. Richard S., Kirkendall in “The 
Great Depression” considers the impact of 
the New Deal on particular groups and 
emphasizes the earlier roots of changes in 
the 1930’s Robert H. Bremner briefly re- 
views changing attitudes in the literature 
on poverty in America, 
Joun D. Lewis 

Professor 'of Government 

Oberlin College 

Oberlin 

Ohio 


YEHOSHUA ARELI. Individualism and Na- 
tionalism in American Ideology Pp. xiii, 
442, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. $9.95. 

Professor Arieli, Associate Professor of 
Modern History at the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, has produced a scholarly work 
that should prove most useful to profes- 
sors of American intellectual and cultural 
history. The author investigates an area 
of America’s development that has rarely 
been touched by our historians. America 
with .few, if any, binding traditions was 
able to develop a body of ideals that tied 
together varied groups into a cohesive so- 
ciety. This is Dr. Arieli’s task as he ana- 
lyzes the form and dynamics of our domi- 
nent types in the formative period of 
American history, 1776-1865. He has 
besed his study on a new general theory 
of modern ideologies and the structure of 
nationalism. 

Ideology played a significant role in the 
foundation of this nation, The American 
Revolution was the fulfillment of the En- 
lightenment as it realized its aims and 
proved the belief that history was man’s 
struggle toward perfection. The various 
documents and debates that preceded the 
final acceptance of the Constitution showed 
the ideological character of our historical 
movement Yet, America did not have the 
ethnic and cultural homogeneity or a com- 


mon historical tradition that is so necese. 


sary for the consciousness of national unity 
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and community. In spite of that. Jack 
there was, indeed, an American ideology. 

Arieli does a superb job in developing 
“natural society’—the evolution of a social 
ideal. He is at his best when he presents 
“the Jeffersonian social ideal” In one 
short paragraph the author summarizes 
Jefferson’s concept of a free and natural 
society. “Liberated from all oppression 
by political force, frcm all artificial distinc- 
tions of social status and special rights, 
ruled for its own interests by its own will 
in the limits set by inalienable individual 
rights, the natural ozder of social life was 
left undisturbed to its own laws of re- 
wards and punishment, to create an iden- 
tity of interests between the individual and 
the society” (p. 157). i 

The chapter on social criticism in Amer- 
ica makes crystal clear that the challenge 
of sociahsm in the 1830’s and 1840’s was 
not the same in America as in Europe. We 
got to know socialism in the United States 
through the associationism of Fourier. 
This type of socialism possessed none of 
the objectionable points of either Saint- 
Simonism or of the later state socialism. 
It made practical proposals for change and 


‘rejected revolutionary methods that ap- 


pealed to many Arrericans. 

The book carries a section of notes 
which is most extensive (pp. 351-436) as 
well as a complete index. This volume 
again proves that the best analysis of the 
American heritage comes from the foreign- 
born scholar. i 

James J. FLYNN 

Professor of History 

St. Francis College 

Brooklyn 

New York 


STUART BrucHEY. The Roots of American 
Economic Growth, 1607-1861. Pp. xiii, 
234. New York: Harper & Row, 1965. 
$4.95. 

As with the product of a fine chef, it is 
not the ingredients that are new in Stuart 
Bruchey’s work, but their proportions in 
the mix His book is both an over-all 
interpretation of the factors in early Amer- 
ican economic development and a discus- 
sion of the contributions of other writers. 
The dialogues are well written and’ sophis- 
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ticated. I think most writers will agree 
that Bruchey has represented them fairly, 
if not completely. 

The new emphases by Bruchey are in 
line with the present crift of social science 
thinking: more weight on the importance 
of government and on social factors such 
as education. Even in the colonial period 
he sees. government connections as highly 
important to the successful merchant and 
government favors to a priviliged group 
as one of the causes of the revolution. 
He makes the point that both Jefferson 
and Hamilton favored the use of govern- 
ment to aid economic growth, 

In broad outline, the Bruchey synthesis 
appears to be unquestionable, but in so 
comprehensive a picture various critics 
will disagree with details. To me it 
seems that he slights the intensely capital- 
istic spirit in Colonial farming. The 
“settle and sell” philosophy was present 
from the beginning and seems ‘more im- 
portant in creating a business-oriented 
society than were the’ operations of the 
small number of merchants and artisans 
in the cities. In allotting government its 
proper role in economics, the discussion 
occasionally, goes off into stretches of 
narrative history not closely linked to the 
theoretical argument Education is stressed, 
but unfortunately we still lack sufficient 
monographic study of ‘the links between 
child socialization, schooling, and industrial 
competence at different stages of tech- 
nology—for which Bruchey obviously can- 
not be blamed—to make such discussion 
incisive. 

In all, this is a well-balanced assess- 
ment of the factors responsible for Amer- 
ican growth before 1860, one that should 
be useful to scholars in a variety of 
disciplines. ` 
THomas C. COCHRAN 
Professor of History 
University of Pennsylvania 


RENÉ ALBRECHT-CARRÉ The Meaning of 


the First World War. Pp. x, 181. Engle- : 


wood Cliffs, 
$4.95. 


This book is somethmg of a tour de 
force. In his bref span Professor Al- 


N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965. 


` second thirty years war.” 
, there are comments which the specialist 


ps 
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brecht-Carrié surveys not merely the 
background, causes, course, settlement, and 
aftermath of the First World War, but 
also its consequences in our own day; for 
he sees it as a watershed, the great break 
with the past, forming with the Depression 
and the war of 1939-1945 a unity—“the 
Inevitably, 


would want to question and points at which 
simple statement must serve for explana- 
tion. This is perhaps most obvious when 
the social consequences of the war, still 
largely obscure, are under discussion. We 
are told, for example, of “a reshuffling of 
status, especially among the bourgeois - 
middle class.” They hankered for a re- 
turn to the good old days, as well they 
might, but it is very striking how in- 
effective their hankering, in general, was. 
The explanation would require a fuller 
account of the nineteenth-century world 
economy, and the reasons, for its smooth 
working, than Professor Albrecht-Carrié 
has space to give. 

This raises a more general point. We 
need not question the high importance of 
the First World War as an agent of change. 
It broke the cake of custom. Yet, per- 
haps the most striking fact about the war 
was that no party accomplished its ob- 
jectives, that it settled none of the issues 
which men had hoped it would settle, and 
that a variety of new developments, 
bringing new problems, appeared in its 
train, certainly undesired and hardly fore- 
seen , One must -write “in its train” 
rather than “as a result,” for it remains 
uncertain how far the: First World War— 


‘or the Depression or the Second World 


War—were real causes of change, and how 
far merely the froth on the surface of 
history. , Probably these events confused 
technological and social changes, changes 
fundamental because irreversible, which 
might have come about peaceably but 
would have come about anyway. To con- 
clude, as Professor Albrecht-Carrié does, 
that “no one now thinks of going back 
to the days of 1939, let alone those of 
pre-1914,” leaves us still asking why today 
is so different from, 1914—far more differ- 


‘ent than 1815 or 1848 was from 1789. 


But the historian must deal with events 
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as they happened and Professor Albrecht- 
Carrié does so admirably. ` His work is not 
always easy reading Both style and 
vocabulary sometimes betray him. For 
example, “simplist” in English means 
only a man skilled in the use of herbs; it 
is not an equivalent of the French simpliste. 
But this is a good example of the kind of 
haute vulgarisatiow generally done better in 
French than in English, and we should be 
properly grateful for it. 
readers’ understanding. 
A. E. CAMPBELL 
Fellow of Keble College 
Oxford 
England 


MicHarL ‘Wreszin. Oswald Garrison Vi- 
lard: Pacifist at War. Pp. ix, 342. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1965. $6.95. 


This is a readable, sophisticated, impres- 
sively documented biography of a famous 
fighting liberal. Oswald Garrison Villard 
was owner and editor of The Nation during ` 
its heyday. He was a passionate pacifist. 
He was the author of the 1909 Lincoln’s 
kirthday call which led to the establishment 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement,of the Colored People. He was 
an internationalist and ardent free trader, 
grandson of the abolitionist, William Lloyd 


Garrison, son of a liberal railroad tycoon, 


and father of a fine economist. \ 
Wreszin’s account sheds light on the 
whole history of the first half of the 
twentieth century—the Spanish-American 
War and its aftermath; Villard’s enthusi- 
astic support of the Anti-Imperialist 
League; his enchantment and disillusion- 
ment with Woodrow Wilson and Franklin 
Roosevelt; America’s entry into World 
War I; the drafting of the Treaty of 
Versailles; the strange, bedfellows who 
joined forces to keep the United States out 
of the League of Nations; the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact; the rise of Hitler; prosperity 
and depression at home; neutrality legisla- 
tion and the proposed Ludlow Amendment 
calling for à national referendum before 


war could be declared; and, finally, the 


United States during World War H. In 
the process, Wreszin also sheds light on 
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_ the vast diference between liberalism be- 
fore V-J Day, and what passes for liberal- 
ism tocay. 

A SAER manal for con- 
temporary Americans-would stress the im- 
‘portance of a moderate, conciliatory style, 
the art of compromise, the engineering of ' 
coalitions, and consensus. Loafing would 
probably not be endorsed, but half-loafing 
would be. To O.G.V , half a loaf was worse 
than no loaf. He was utopian, inflexible, 
unrealistic, and uncompromising, naively 
convinced of the perfectability of man. _ 
To paint a fully sympathetic portrait of 
such a self-righteous person is almost im- 
possible for a scholar who has come into 
his own since World War II. ` Wreszin 
wrestles ambivalently with the problem 
until his “Valedictory” chapter, when’ he 
faces it frankly. 

Villard, he says, “was not a profound 
thinker. Nevertheless, instinctively he 
was on the side of the angels. He 
fought for human dignity, for political, 
social, and economic equality, for as much 

\ freedom of the individual as was consistent 

with the demands of a modern industrial 
society. He understood earlier and with 
more intensity than most of his class or , 
generation the degrading plight of minority 
groups, and he championed their cause 
without hesitation. ... 

“And yet there is still something about 
Villard that grates on us. What we can- 
not take is his style. He was capable: of 
moral indignation; he was driven by it. 
This attitude appears to us most dated and 
ineffective. ; 

i “We can ill afford to deprecate the ‘old- 

fashioned’ liberal tradition. Despite 
its occasional extravagance and overzealous 
dedication it provided the impetus and 
inspiration that all lasting reform ré- 
quires, and it serves as a yardstick with 
which to measure and judge the cost of 
compromise and accommodation” (pp. 313: 
375). 

This reviewer agrees. 

RorzrT E. “ASHER 


Senior Staff 
. Brookings Institution 


Martin Duperman (Ed.). , The Anti- 
- slavery Vanguard: New Essays on the 
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Abolitionists. Pp x, 508 Princeton, 
NJ Princeton University Press, 1965 
$10 00. 

This volume consists of seventeen essays 
by scholars from several universities All 
the essays except two were written for the 
volume, so that it manages a cohesiveness 
that anthologies often lack One of the 
essays, “The Psychology of Commitment 
The Constructive Role of Violence and 
Suffering for the Individual and for His 
Society,” was written by a psychologist, 
and it offers a different perspective of the 
abolitionists Even the other essays, by 
historians, show a marked tendency toward 
the sociological and psychological approach. 
Professor Duberman asserts in his introduc- 
tion that the goal of the study is to suggest 
new approaches to the study of abolition- 
ism within the larger framework of humani- 
tarianism and to draw away from the tradi- 
tional historical approach to the subject 

The field itself is a well-researched and 
much studied one, so that the essayists 
have felt free to conjecture, and the 
reader profits, for the essays are thought- 
provoking. However, a general knowledge 
of the subject 1s necessary for reading the 
essays. 

Though there 1s a certain cohesiveness to 
the volume, it is due to Professor Duber- 
man’s arrangement of the essays, for each 
essay is complete in itself. The volume 
is, therefore, rather heavy, as the reader 
is confronted with seventeen different 
perspectives of several different aspects of 
the subject. Of course, the essays vary 
in quality, in literary style, in interest, 
and in usefulness, but each one ıs readable 
and interesting, and some are excellent 
and valuable 

There is, as Professor Duberman notes, 
a tendency in nearly all the essays to 
make a connection between the civil rights 
crusaders of the 1960’s and the abolition- 
ists. There is an obvious similarity be- 
tween the two movements, and the 
analogy is reasonable. More than that, 
though, the essays either imply or suggest 
a similarity among crusaders in general. 
Here lies, I believe, the most valuable 
aspect of the volume as a whole—its 
several levels of analysis. Appreciation 
is possible on several levels as well. Both 
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the specialist in the field and the general 
reader would profit from its reading 
FRANK J KLINGBERG 
Professor Emeritus of History 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


ALFRED H. Conrad and Joun R. MEYER. 
The Economes of Slavery and Other 
Studies in Econometric History. Pp. 
ix, 241. Chicago Aldine, 1964. $5.75. 


This book is a technical discussion of 
various economic problems, written by two 
Harvard economists, using their particular 
statistical methods to supplement or dis- 
prove the conclusions arrived at by his- 
torians through their ordinary methods of 
research. It is a highly specialized, scien- 
tific study, in which formulas and equations 
are used to simplify what is being pre- 
sented, and it is peppered with statistical 
tables and charts Manifestly it is written 
by experts for experts, and not for the 
general reader, who would find that labor- 
ing over the text several times would be 
necessary to understand what was being 
written; and then an unabridged dictionary 
would have to be called into use to get the 
meaning of such unfamiliar words as 
stochastical, econometrician, and cinemato- 
graphic. 

The authors are not attacking the his- 
torians or even mildly quarreling with them, 
but they feel that historians have not 
ventured into statistical methods of re- 
search to answer important questions. The 
authors accuse the historians of being a 
httle timid in using tools either at hand 
or capable of being acquired “These tools 
—theory, statistical inference, and general 
laws of nature and casuality—have seemed 
to many historians to be unnecessary or 
useless, even antithetical to a historical 
point of view.” The historians say that 
the study of the human past cannot be 
made scientific, for the same thing never 
happens twice. But the authors of this 
book say that science is not necessarily 
involved in a repetition of experiments, 
for if it were, then, astronomy could not 
be held to be a science because the planets 
have never repeated their positions 

After two chapters dealing with eco- 
nomic theory and statistical inference, the 


` 


i Ae 
remainder of the book is a “demonstration 
of these bases of procedure, as in the | 


chapters’ “The Economics of Slavery in 
the Antebellum South,” “Income Growth 


and Structural Change: The United States . 


in the, Nineteenth Century,” “An Input- 
Output Approach .to Evaluating British 
Industrial Production in the Late Nine- 
teenth Century,” and “A Polemic on Eco- 
nomic Growth ” 

As the title of the book indicates, its 
most important part deals with the eco- 
nomics of slavery. The authors statistically 
look into thé oft-repeated statements of 


historians that slave labor was inefficient ' 


as compared with white free labor; that 
slavery hindered diversification of agricul- 
ture since the slave copld be taught to do 
little more than.to hoe and pick cotton; 
that slavery used up all the planters’ 
capital and thereby prevented the develop- 
ment of manufactories; and that slavery 
did not pay for itself and that the South 


- would have been forced to give it up within 


` 


a few generations. The authors through 
the use of seventeen tables, a chart, and a 
statistical appendix of eight pages seek to 
disprove all these statements. Their 
methods and conclusions were submitted 
for comment to two other experts, Douglas 


“ F. Dowd and John Moes, both of whom 


found reason to disagree with the authors 
in certain particulars. 
E. Merton COULTER 
Regents’ Professor Emeritus 
of History 
University of Georgia 


JoHN Niven. Connecticut for the Union: 
The Role of the State in the Civil War. 
Pp. xviii,. 493. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1965. $1000. 

~ The scope of this well-planned and well- 

executed work is, indeed, impressive. After 

an analysis of Connecticut’s response -to 
the crisis of 1861 and of the complex 
problems involved in the organization of 
manpower in the state, the author devotes 
considerable attention to the participation 
of troops during wartime. While the 
major engagements receive due attention, 
much space is devoted’ to activities of: 

Connecticut soldiers for three years in 

whaz the author terms: “this generally 
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dirty dad forgotten war stretching from 
the Carolinas: to, the eastern border of 
Texas” (pp. 203-204). 

Many facets of the impact of ‘war upon 
the people at home are considered, such as 


political differences, the status of civil 


liberties, and the modification of the 
activities of the ordinary individual. Par- 
ticularly revealing is the section of the 
monograph dealing with economic develop- 
ments during wartime and, to some extent, 
after 1865. This story is complex; eco- 
nomic progress was retarded in some ways 
and enhanced in others. How the adjust- 
ments and readjustments were made is an 
intriguing. story. _ 

Professor Niven’s approach to history 
is frank and objective. While emphasizing 
the patriotic sentiments of -Connecticut 
people, he nevertheless pays due atten- 
tion to those who shirked war -duties or 
followed dubious courses in the making of 
profits. He can see good reasons for 
restricting civil liberties during the Civil 
War, but he analyzes well the position of 
those opposed to such restrictions. He 
gives a variety of reasons as to why the 
people of this New England state be- 
came increasingly antislavery as the war 
progressed, but he grants that they gen- ' 
erally regarded the Negro a8 inferior to the 
white and did: ‘mot care to have him in their 
midst. 

Connecticut for the Union “has much 
significant biographical material and also 
much illustrating the processes of change 
in the life and habits of the people. In 
1860 life had been rural, static, and neigh- 
borly to a greater extent than in 1870; by 
the latter date there was.an increased 
breadth of view, but a greater degree of 
materialism engendered by rising industrial 
forces. 

It is a relief to read a- book i in which the 
footnotes are:placed at the bottom of the 
page. The sources are excellent. Con- 
fusion in sentences in one place (p. 346) 
is the only error of consequence in style. 
„This reviewer does not agree with the 
“classification df Governor Letcher of 
Virginia among the “fire-eaters” (p. 15). 

Henry H. Srams 

Professor of History ' 

Ohio State University 


‘complete the task. ` 
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Susay E. LYMAN. The Story ‘of New ` 
York: An Informal History of the City. 
Pp. vi, 282 New York: Crown, 1964. 
$4.95. 
Just a century ago Martha Lamb began 

work on a history of New York City. It 

took `a dozen years of persistent research to 

I “Had I- foreseen its 

magnitude I would have been appalled,” 

she then wrote. for the sources she had 
consulted were “almost countless.” This ` 

statement was underscored a, half-century , 

later when the last volume’ of Stokes’ 

massive chronology and bibliography; The- 

Inconography cf Manhatten Island,’ was | 

published. These books occupy more than 


© 4,700 closely packed pages; yet the ma- 
‘terials they contain relate only to one of’ 


the city’s five boroughs, and’ they go no 
further than 1909, ~ 

‘These facts help explain why solaa 
have been reluctant to write a compre- 
hensive, history of the city. Some confine 
themselves to a limited period of time, 
like the American Revolution. * Others 
concentrate on a single area, ' such as the 
city’s port. 

Susan E. Lyman could’ iante, a full- 
length history only because she had worked 
and studied in the area for many years. 


‘She had been Educational Director of the 


Museum of the City of New York and had 
written widely about the city. For ex- 


ample, as co-author of The Face of New - 
. ' York, one of the finest photographic 


essays on the city, she prepared the com- 
mentary for the pictures, which contrast 
historical views with op Sbory, photo- 
graphs of the same scenes. ` 
In.the light of the author’s Seares 
background it is hardly surprising that 


. one of the volume’s best features is its 


excellent treatment of the city’s physical 


` aspects—its geology, the growth and spread 


of its settled areas, housing, architecture, 
transportation facilities, and zoning. , ‘The 
illustrations tap the ‘best in the city’s 
libraries and museums, while the city’s 
rise to cultural pre-eminence is described 
with loving care. This book’s painstaking 
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author’s. Face of New York is corrected 
‘in this volume, published later that year. 
‘So fluent is- the style that the knowledge- 


` able reader can finish the work in a few 


hours. 
This volume is mòre than an niie but 


less than a full-scale_effort. It:does not 


probe as deeply as Blake McKelvey’s 
classic history of . Rochester. Scholars 
interested in the city’s political and financial 


history, for example, will supplement the | 


information it offers with other sources, 
“and the narrative is confiñed largely to 


~ Manhattan, It has virtually no documen- , 


tation or' bibliography to guide ‘future 
researchers. 

’ But it brilliantly fulfills a ingeting 
need. . Albert ‘K. Bragwanath, Librarian of 
the” Museum of the City of New York, 
declared: “Here at last is afine singlè- 
volume history of New York- City combin- 
ing ‘scholarship, with ‘literary merit.” n 
is an impressive achievement. i 
; FREDERICK SHAW 2 
Assistant Professor of 

Political Science 
City College of the . ; 
` City University of New York 


" SEYMOUR J. ManveLpaum. Boss Tweed’s 
New York. Pp. ix, 196. New York: 
‘. John Wiley & Sons, 1965. $5.95. 


` Here is a little book that lives up’ to 
its title. It offers much more about New 
York City in the 1860’s and 1370’s than it- 


does about Tweed and his machine. - 


Tammany and the ring, in fact, appear 
only incidentally. About as much space 
is devoted to “Honest John” Kelly, Twéed’s 
successor .as leader of Tammany, as to 
Tweed. Among ‘the many topics treated 
are: banking, charities, city planning, dry 
goods and retail sales, insurance, labor 


s unions, political attitudes, population, street 


accuracy is noteworthy—even a, minute * 


error relating to the city’s first‘ apartment - 
house in the February 1964 edition ‘of the 


cleaning, and reform groups. ‘There is 
adequate discussion of the effects of the 
control of the city government by the 
state legislature. The study seems to'be 
based’ upon a most careful examination 
not only of the usual sources, such as 
biographies and newspapers, but also of 
materials not commonly explored, , ‘such @ as 
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reports of the Chamber of Cna and 
of the Commissioners of Central Park. 


The whole business is bound together, -7 


more or less, by a theory of communica- 
tions. This is- “a study,” the author says, 
“im the distribution of information.” 
New York “communications network 
could not, however, link the several parts 
of the city together. The techniques of 
the era for gathering and analyzing in- 
formation could not cope with the- com- 


plexity of its problems.” The poor postal . 


services, the difficulties of moving people 

' and goods through muddy ‘streets, and the 
lack of adequate public transportation are 
all stressed to show how inadequate com- 
munications were. But to intimate that 
Tweed and the boss system were the 
result seems to prove too much; for if the 
generalization were true, every place with 
poor communications would then—and now 
—have its boss.and machine, and, more- 
. over, with improvements in communica- 
tion, they would disappear—but Byrd, 
Daley,’ Faubus, the O’Connells, and others 
are living evidence that they have not 
disappeared. The telephone facilitated 
Frank Hague’s. rule; with it he could 
govern Jersey City from New York, Miami, 
Paris, Madrid, or from wherever he hap- 
pened to be. There must be other causes 
of bosses and bossism. 

When Professor Mandelbaum forgets 
about his theory of communications and 
relies for his explanations upon interest 
(in Madison’s sense), he sounds more 
plausible. For example: “Change in the 
tax structure emerged slowly from a com- 
plex and bitter’ fight between contending 
interests which raged across the legislative 
halls, executive offices and courts of the 
city, state, and nation. The reformers 
encountered almost mo success in the 
seventies for much the same reasons as 
similar proposals in other areas were re- 
, jected. The beneficiaries of decentral- 
ization, no matter how much they com- 


plained, thought they could. maximize their - 


benefits in a logsely coordinated, com- 
petitive system.” : 
If the reader of this book, like its ` 


author most of the time, ignores thé theory , 


of communications as the explanation of 
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human behavior, he_will find this study a, 
rewarding description of New York City- 
in the days of Tweed. 
- Dayton D McKean 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Colorado ` 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. The- Papers of 
Benjamin Franklin, Vol. 8: April 1, 1758 
Through December 31, 1759. Edited 
by Leonard Labaree. Helen C. Boat- 
field, Helene H. Fineman, and James H. 
Hutson, assistant editors. Pp. xxiv,-489. 
New Haven, Conn: Yale University 
Press, 1965. $10.00. 

The period of this volume -was the 
opening of a new era for both Franklin 
and his son who accompanied him to Eng- 
land. Franklin, the runaway apprentice 
who had become businessman, shopkeeper, 
newspaper owner, and amateur scientist, 
was soon to find his status lifted to that, of 
the professional class by the Doctor of. 
Laws degree bestowed upon him by the 
University of St. Andrews-in honor of his 
electric researches. Henceforth, he was 
known as Dr. Franklin, and William, while 
in England, was appointed governor of New 
Jersey. 

The occasion of Franklin’s trip to Eng- . 
land was the climax in the controversy 
over the Pennsylvania governor’s vetoing, 
under the instructions from the proprietors, 
the assembly bill for defense funds because 
it taxed proprietary! estates.  Franklin’s 
mission went badly from the outset. He ' 
had in August, 1757 sent the proprietors 
his “Heads of Complaint” presenting his ` 
ideas on the subject, but they had not 
answered until late in 1758, having sought 
advice of the attorney ‘and solicitor gen- 
erals. These law officers advised permit- 
ting the taxing of quitrents providing the 
assembly consented to an equitable method’ 
of assessment and to the disposal of the 
sums taxed, upon consent of the governor 
or on order of the crown, but unoccupied ` 
and unimproved lands were not to be 
taxed. Franklin brusquely inquired the 
meaning of several points, upon which 
the proprietors opened communication di- 
rectly with the assembly and notified 
Franklin that they would not deal with 
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him for the future ` They had been 
further angered by seeing an intercepted 
letter of his to the assembly committee, 
in which he had called Thomas Penn a 
“low Jockey.” 

There was more at stake than the matter 
of taxation, for the proprietors complained 
that Franklin in his “Heads” had presented 
taxation as though the power of it belonged, 
with legislation, to the assembly, ignoring 
the words of the charter which gave to 
the proprietors authority to make laws by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
people or their representatives. Men like 
Franklin believed that even if the charter 
did so express it, some regard should be 
at hand for gradual change in needs and 
conception of government If the charter 
stood in the way, it would be better to 
annul it. So for the rest of this volume 
Franklin never lost sight of that prospect 
as the best solution for the problem for 
both Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

It is difficult to recognize in this blunt 
and arrogant agent the wily diplomat of 
Franklin’s later career but the mark of 
his natural vindictiveness he carried with 
him all his life He could always act with 
malice toward men he disliked Yet he 
was very popular with his associates in 
the assembly and, in general, with people 
of his class. One of the most interesting 
features of the volume is the account of 
his visit to family centers in the Midlands, 
looking for survivors; and checking for 
genealogical information concerning his 
family tree. Among the tanners, dyers, 
farmers, turners, and button-makers he 
found a first cousin who could remember 
when Franklin’s father left England for 
Boston with his wife and young children in 
the 1680’s. Perhaps the fact of Franklin’s 
being second generation in an immigrant 
family may account for his never being 
quite the New Englander nor wholly 
congenial with its leaders 

It is impossible to do justice in a short 
review to the importance of the material 
comprised in these 458 pages and the 
skill in presenting various aspects of 
Franklin’s character and politics Instead 
of the usual noble image presented tradi- 
tionally in earlier editions of his papers, 
one gets a well-rounded picture, including 
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the human side of him, often times almost 
too human. The material offered also adds 
much to the subject of eighteerth-century 
difficulties of the British government 
created by seventeenth-century solutions of 
problems in colonization What to do with 
chartered colonies was a very important 
issue at this time, but was destined to 
become more so as the revolutionary move- 
ment gained momentum 
Viota F. BARNES 
Emeritus Professor of History 
Mount Holyoke College 


James Maprson. The Papers of James 
Madison, Vol. 4: 1 January 1782-31 
July 1782, Edited by William T. Hutch- 
inson and William M 'E. Rachal, with 
the assıstance of Jean Schneider and 
Robert L. Scribner Chicago’ University 
of Chicago Press, 1965. $12 50. 


In any multi-volume edition of a states- 
man’s works, not every volume can be 
brimming with matters of the utmost 
importance. Here we find Madison, the 
Virginia delegate, busy in the Continental 
Congress while he awaited news from 
Europe that the surrender of Cornwallis 
had persuaded England to acknowledge 
defeat. The Congress was in the midst of 
a three-year debate on the disposition of 
western lands, and Madison was torn be- 
tween his concern for the national interest 
and his loyalty to Virginia’s claims north 
and west of the Ohio. Madison’s calm 
leadership was to be crucial in establishing 
federal title to the Old Northwest. 

As this fourth volume appears, we now 
can see a pattern of extremely heavy 
footnoting which another observer has 
termed “monumentally trifling.” In many 
instances the space devoted to the foot- 
notes far exceeds that required for the 
text of the document The trained scholar 
may say: “Give me the documents, care- 
fully collated and transcribed, and don’t 
bother me with footnotes.” But no his- 
torical editor can, or should, predict the 
nature of his reading audience or the com- 
petence of his readers to make success- 
ful use of the documents without judicious 
annotation. Even the editor attempting 
to hold his footnotes to a mmimum must 
identify persons and places, deal with 
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variant passages, and jn general make the 
documents usable to one: and~all. Gen- 


erelly he féels he has a mandate to go. 


somewhat further. Surrounded by hun- 
dreds of supporting references, which he 
has assembled in his work, and saturated 
wizh a knowledge of his subject, which has 
taken years to acquire, the editor worth his 
salt will consider himself derelict if he does 
not pass on some of ‘his insights to the 
reader. If he is an energétic scholar, ex- 
cited about his project, he will find it 
well-nigh impossible to resist the urge. 
Where should he stop, short of “total 


annotation”? The needs of the publisher - 


or sponsoring agency weigh heavily: can 
the hundreds of extra hours of research be 
justified when, as in the case of the 
Madison papers, more than fifty volumes 
are projected, and only four have been 
issued since publication began in 1962? 
Personally, this reviewer’ welcomes every 
footnote—even the tedious ones. 
reading of footnotes is not compulsory, and 
the reader may adjust his use of such 
aids to his own needs. Let the reader 
who feels’ that he is paying extra for all 
these notes realize that the difference be- 
tween modest and more substantial an- 
notation, in terms of the retail price of a 
volume, is far less than he might suppose. 
DONALD Jacxson 
University ‘of Ilinois Press 


Braprorp Pergms. Castlereagh and 

Adams: England and the United States, 
, 1812-1823. Pp. viii, 364. Berkeley and 

Los’ Angeles: University of California 

Press, 1964. $7.95. 

The theme of this book appears im its 
closing paragraph. It is an account of 
how ‘capable and bold diplomacy followed 
a dangerous and ill-fought war,” thereby 
vindicating the national aspirations of the 
Founding Fathers and bringing to a happy 
conclusion three decades ‘of trial and 
trouble in Anglo-American relations after 
1795. In this final volume of Bradford 


. Perkins’ trilogy the narrative reaches a 


dramatic conclusion as an independent 
America gains sovereign status among the 
powers of the world. The clue to this 
diplomatic triumph.lies ;in an understand- 
ing of the evolution of British foreign 
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“policy in “this "period, -of the men who 


made it, and of the measures they em- 
ployed. Reconciliation got under way at 
Ghent as, the American commission re- 
sponded to the challenges of ‘the British 
delegation with dignity and foresight, seek- 
ing a peace with honor. 

As Professor Perkins sees it, the pro- 
tagonists in this unfolding story of diplo- 
matic give-and-take, with the fate of the 
young republic hanging in the balance, are 
Viscount Castlereagh and John Quincy 
Adams. To Castlereagh, and ‘after him 
George Canning, must go the principal 
responsibility for a policy of rapproche- 
ment; and to Adams, the key figure on . 
the American side, due credit for grasp-. 
ing the preferred hand of friendship at . 
the opportune moment and as an equal 
among equals. This does not diminish 
the role of other statesmen on both sides. 
in the negotiations of the postwar -years, 
nor does the author mean to do so. Sir. 
Charles Bagot, Stratford Canning, James 
Monroe, and Richard Rush are not slighted, 
nor are the lesser figures who make their 
entrances and exits in the conduct of 
foreign affairs. With more than one-third 
of the volume devoted to the Ghent peace 
talks, the coverage is remarkably detailed. 
Noteworthy are the intimate glimpses of 
the American mission in action, The 
characterizations of the English commis- 
sioners, especially Henry Goulburn, are 
engagingly good and most revealing. There 
are comparative references to other peace 
conferences, notably 1782, 1919, and the 
Korean negotiations, and striking parallels 


- are drawn. 


There are unity and high drama in the 
course of events that began with the clash 
of arms and ended in mutual good feelings, 
diplomatically exchanged. Old issues of 
impressment and neutral rights gave way 
to new problems involving the abolition of 
the slave- trade, the settlement of the 
Oregon boundary, West Indian commerce, 
and, finally, Latin-American independence 
The two nations were drawn more closely 
together by the commercial convention of 
1815, the Rush-Bagot agreement of 1817, 
and the convention of 1818. But when it 
came to meeting the threat to Latin 
America, Canning’s offer of an alliance and 
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joint action was rejected. The United 
States had now come of age as a nation, 
guided by John Quincy Adams, who, notes 
Perkins, “contributed mightily’ to the 
Monroe Doctrine, with Anglo-American 
friendship unimpaired, at that. 

The author has left no source untouched 
in his search for the Illuminating detail and 
meaningful fact. He has gone to the 
manuscripts, official and private, here and 
in England, exploiting the Royal Archives 
at Windsor and British family papers, in- 
cluding those of Castlereagh, George Can- 
ning, and Sir Charles Bagot. He has ex- 
amined the press coverage of the times, 
and his chapter, “Warfare of the Mind,” is 
a masterly assessment of the changing tides 
of public opinion on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Nor has he slighted the second- 
ary literature, acknowledging his debt to 
specialized recent scholarship in the field 
and to general studies ranging all the way 
from Henry Adams to Samuel Flagg Bemis, 
Alfred L. Burt, and George Dangerfield. 
Every page bears witness to superb 
literary craftsmanship. For the close stu- 
dent of the subject a bibliographical list- 
ing at the end of the volume and a guid- 
ing chronology would have been useful. 

Clearly, Professor Perkins demonstrates, 
there were more than cozy dialogue and 
the social whirl in the conduct of Anglo- 
American diplomacy in the age of Madison 
and Monroe. Judged by results, the rising 
nationalism of the dedgling republic found 
worthy recognition at the conference table. 

SIDNEY I. Pomerantz 

Professor of History 

City College of the 

City University of New York 


ROBERT F. BERKHOFER, JR. Salvation and 
the Savage: An Analysis of Protestant 
Missions and American Indian Response, 
1787-1862. Pp. xvi, 186. Lexington. 
University of Kentucky Press, 1965. 
$6 00. 


“Temples in the Forest” is the enchant- 
ing title of the third chapter “The prop- 
agation of the Gospel was the professed 
goal of all missionary societies, and the 
creation of self-sustaining native churches 
was the abiding hope of all missionaries” 
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(p. 44). The temples were the places of 
worship established among the Indian 
tribes. The minister preached and talked 
at every opportunity. The missionaries 
frequently went from house to house to 
carry the Word of God to the red men 
There were also revivals and camp meet- 
ings. Attendance at the regular Sunday 
services were irregular and often poorly 
attended, so inducements were offered in 
the form of presents. 

The first chapter called “The Grand 
Object” gives a brief outline of the Protes- 
tant missionary activity during the years 
1787 to 1862—the number of workers, 
scope of operation, and the influence of 
the First and Second Awakening. After the 
War of 1812 the missionaries felt the in- 
fluence of growing nationalism. Since con- 
version to Christ and civilization was con- 
ceived as an instructional problem, mis- 
sion stations were educational establish- 
ments in the broadest sense” (p. 15) 
“Nurseries of Morality” is the subject of 
the second chapter. It deals with the 
instruction of Indian children and adults 
and the problems involved “An In- 
dustrious Citizenry,” the fourth chapter, 
stresses the virtue of hard work. Man 
must toil by “the sweat of his brow to 
lead the godly life” (p. 70). The mis- 
sionaries, therefore, urged the Indian men 
to give up the hunt and turn to agriculture 
and the women to take care of the homes 
The missionaries also stressed cleanliness 

Chapter five deals with “Other Whites,” 
such as federal agents and their tremendous 
influence It also deals with military posts 
and the fur traders Chapter six, “Jeho- 
vah’s Stepchildren,” stresses the fact that 
the missionaries did not separate Christian- 
ity from civilization, and therefore pre- 
sented an inextricable combination to the 
red men. The Indians, thus, reacted to 
Christian civilization as a whole. “Each 
culture opposed the other as a totality” 
(p. 107). The mixed races accepted 
Christianity and culture more readily than 
did the pure-blooded Indians 

“Christians Versus Pagans,” the seventh 
chapter, deals with the persecution of the 
missionaries by the pagan Indians and the 
division of Indian reservations among the 
different Protestant churches The Epilogue 


is called “The Harvest Unreapped.” The 


author, concludes. that the ultimate ob- 


jectives of the missionaries were never 
really accomplished. aa 

This study is based on original sources. 
It is a solid work. The study is adequately 
annotated, and the Bibliography is excel- 
lent. The study is a real contribution to 
the history of the period covered. 

Grorce D. Harmon 

Professor of History ` 

East Stroudsburg State College 

Pennsylvania 
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G. W. S. Barrow. Robert Bruce and 
the Community of the Realm of Scot- 
land. Pp. xxiv, 502. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1965. $7.50, 


This bock is one of a series of bi- 
ographies of British kings being issued by 
the University of California Press. Its 
author, Dr. G. W>-S. Barrow, has been 
Professor of Medieval History at the Uni- 
versity of Newcastle upon Tyne since 
1961 and: already has established himself 
as a medievalist by his two books, Feudal 

` Britain and The Acts of Malcolm IV, King 
of Scots, 1153-1165. In this biography of 
Robert Bruce, who was perhaps the greatest 
of Scottish kings, he has utilized a wealth 
of documentary sources as well as the 
Significant secondary books and articles on 
the subject. - 

This book is really a political history of 
Scotland from the tragic death of King 
Alexander ITI in 1286 to the end of the 
reign of Robert Bruce in 1329, It tells the 


story of the War of Independence waged. 


by Scotland against England. It covers the 
claim of the English king, Edward I, to 
overlord Scotland, the nomination , as 
Scottish monarch of John Balliol—who is 


pictured as not quite as feckless a’ weakling ' 
as his nickname, Toom Tabard, would in- , 


dicate—and the abortive revolt of Sir 
William Wallace. But- its main theme 
naturally, is the crowining of Robert Bruce 
as King in 1306 and his successful struggle 
to make good his right to the Scottish 


throne Dr. Barrow makes clear the almost - 


insuperable difficulties which confronted 
Bruce—his excommunication by the church 


` 
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for his murder of John Comyn, the fact 
that his claim to be King'of Scotland was 
disputed by some leading. potentates both 
cletical and Jay, and the weakness of the 
Scottish army which compelled him to 
resort zo guerrilla tactics rather than risk 
a pitched battle, at least until Bannock- 
burn in 1314." But such formidable ob- 
stacles only throw into sharper relief 
Bruce’s character and achievements. He 
was not, indeed, so selfless a man as Wal- 
lace, “one-.of those rare immortals who 
tower head and shoulders above their con- 
temporaries” (p. 115). But he was a 
true if ambitious patriot who gave him- 
self undiscourageably to the task of 
liberating Scotiand from the English yoke; 
and af-er he succeeded in this, he sought 


to govern his realm with wisdom and i 


~ charity. - 
Barrow’s main theme is “the sais 
laboration between Robert Bruce, on the ` 


Dr. 


one hand, and the idea of the community 
of the realm, on the other” (p. xx) This 
“community of the realm,” as he ex- 
plains, “denoted neither the feudal. baron- 
age on the pne hand, nor the common peo- 
ple on the other. It meant, rather, the 
totality of the King’s free subjects, but 
also something more than this. it meant 


the political entity in which they and the ` 


King were comprehended. It was, in fact, 
the nearest approach to the later concept 
of a nation or a national state that was 
possible in an age when, according to older 
and still deeply-entrenched belief, a king- 
dom was, first and foremost, a feudal en- 


‘tity, the fief—and therefore, in a sense, 


the property—of its king” (pp. xx-xxi). 
In the course of the struggle which Bruce 
waged to make his rule effective in Scot- 
land and expel the English invader, this 
concept of the “community of the realm” 
developed as well. So, in a real sense 
Bruce may be considered one of the chief 
pioneers of Scottish political nationhood. 
Altogether this clearly written and well- 
documented volume is likely to take rank 
as the standard biography of one of Scot- 
land’s leading heroes. 
Norman V. Hope 
Archibald Alexander Professor 
of Church History 
Princeton Theological Séminary 
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JOHN ARCHER Jackson. The Irish tn 
Britain. Pp xvi, 208. Cleveland: Press 
of Western Reserve University, 1964 
No price. 
All through recorded history and before, 

people have been drifting at varying rates 

between Ireland and Great Britain and be- 
tween these islancs and elsewhere The 
relatively rapid assimilation of immigrants 
in any European country has helped to 
maintain myths of national ethnic homo- 
geneity, while exaggerations of ethnic dif- 
ferences are reinforced by the apparent 
foreignness of recent immigrants. For ex- 
ample, on one hand, the assimilation— 
called the “leakage’—of Irish Roman 

Catholics from their church became the 

English hierarchy’s “great problem” (p. 

145). On the other hand, new Roman 

Catholics from Ireland maintain the tradi- 

ditional Irish and Catholic identity. The 

non-Roman-Catholiz Irishmen disappear 
into the English population even more 
rapidly. 

With detailed records lacking until re- 
cently, the extent of the earlier drifts of 
migration can only be guessed. Bristol, 
however, as an example. had a settlement 
of Irish-born before 1200 A.D. Jackson 
_ brings together data, statistical and other, 
on the migration of the Irish to the larger 
island during the past two centuries. In 
doing so, he sketches how the migrants 
related themselves to British life and how 
the British received them The Irish-born 
in Great Britain now total about one 
million. 

Jackson dwells on the significance 
among immigrants in England, Wales, and 
Scotland of an Irisk way of life that gives 
three of every five children born in the 
Republic the expectation of emigration. 
He compares the Irishman of the Irish- 
Englishman with that of the Irish-American 
and shows how the former lives more with 
two environmental reclities while the latter 
lives with one environmental reality and 
one elaborately embroidered social myth. 
“a mythical Ireland of memories that bears 
little relation to the realities of the actual 
Ireland of today. wether North or South” 
(p 158) or for that matter of an actual 
Ireland of the past But the Irish-English- 
man’s lot still includes a difficult dualism 
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nonetheless. “The duality is expressed in 
the yearning to return home wken away 
and the restlessness to be off again which 
may characterise the time that is spent at 
home” (p. 161) 

The details of Irish immigrant life in 
British slums recall American immigrant 
and in-migrant experiences at their worst, 
especially those of our Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans. Few wonder that their difficulties 
earned for them the label of “pink Ne- 
groes.” Only quite recently, “the Irish 
in the present competition with predomi- 
nantly West Indian coloured immigrants 
are less often noticed as a specific minority 
among employees” (p. 108). Even at that, 
in “Birmingham, Manchester and parts of 
London it is [still] not uncommon to find 
notices offering accommodation that specify 
‘no coloured; no Irish’” (p 63) 

Jackson has brought together much use- 
ful information about a difficult and con- 
troversial subject. His discussion of Irish 
identity is especially perceptive. Such 
studies of international migrations among 
European countries can do much tc empha- 
size the similarities among most European 
ethnic groups. 

ALFRED McCiuns LEE 
, Professor and Chairman 
Department of Sociology 
Brooklyn College of the City 
University of New York 


Hans Marr. Revolution und Kirche: 
Studien zur Frühgeschichte der christ- 
lichen Demokratie (1789-1901) Pp. 
332. Freiburg im Breisgau: Verlag 
Rombach, 1965 No price. 

Originally-a doctors thesis in 1957 at 
the University of Freiburg this wərk was 
enlarged with an introduction and appen- 
dices for printing and now appears in a 
second and somewhat enlarged form It is 
basically a thorough study of developments 
in the Roman Cathohc Church of France 
following the French Revolution Whereas 
the lower clergy had a part in bringing 
about the Revolution, the forces that gained 
control were opposed to the ancient privi- 
leges of the church and finally sought to 
eliminate it altogether from a democratic 
government ‘The French church had a 
long history of independent attitude to- 
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wards Rome, but this gallicanism had been 
possible because of close ties with the 
monarchy. Now that the old order was 


gone the church had to come to terms with 


liberal democracy. 

A large and influential section.of French 
Catholicism set itself against the new—the 
conservatives who looked for a restoration 
of the monarchy. But this treatise reveals 
the efforts of others who either, as Lamen- 


nais and Buchez, tried to relate the church, 


to a secular state, or, as Lacordaire and 
Montalembert, wanted to awaken new 
forces in the church to reach the masses. 
Out of their efforts came the concept of a 
Christian Democracy. The attempt to or- 
ganize a party failed not only because of 
opposition from without but disagreement 
from within Catholicsm. 


More fruitful was the gradual shift from 


political aims to social influence In the 
first half of the century Ozanam saw the 
new age as a modern barbarian invasion 
and the duty, of the church was to Chris- 
tianize it. Joseph de Maistre had deemed 
the Revolution “satanic,” but Harmel rec- 
ognized the justice of the cause of the 
laborer and tried to win the younger clergy 
for co-operation with the worker. This 
had the approval of Leo XIM, who en- 
couraged the social program of the Chris- 
tian Democrats. He counselled reconcili- 
ation with the Republic, but turned against 
all political involvement «The church was 


not opposed to any form of government as: 


long as it respected freedom of worship 
and of religious instruction of youth. So 
after a ‘century the papacy came to terms 
with the Revolution and its consequences? 

Maier’s work is a painstaking, scholarly 
effort to delineate nineteenth-century 
French Catholicism. ' He does not give 
much attention to the role of the majority 
—-the conservatives, though their intransi- 
gence creates the background. He is least 
convincing in what he has to say of Protes- 
tahts and in his discussion of democracy 
has nothing to say about the Scandinavian 
Lutheran countries. His book is impres- 


sive in its analysis of the difficulty of the_ 


French Catholic Church to reconcile itself 
with new political and social movements. 
Not least interesting is the light it throws 
on the flight from totalitarian statism to 
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papal infallibility. But it is not representa- 


tive of the whole Christian problem. For 
in lands of the Reformation while the rela- 
tionship of church and state was not satis- 
factory to the church as in Germany, 
Scandinavia, and England, it is remarkable 
that they escaped the drastic events of the 
Maier’s contribution 
is an important one It suggests the need 
of more comprehensive studies in the field 
of revolution and church. 
CONRAD BERGENDOFF 

President Emeritus 

Augustana College . 

Rock Island 

Tlinois ` 


ALLAN MITCHELL. Revolution in Bavaria, 

_ 1918-1919: The Eisner Regime and the 
Soviet Republic.~ Pp. x, 374. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1965. 
$8.50. 


Some attention has been focused by his- 
torians and political scientists upon the 
German revolution of 1918, especially on 
the events that transpired in Berlin ‘ The 
concurrent revolutions in the state capitals 
have not been so intensively studied and `. 
related to the whole. Until this has been 
done many of the forces at play in the 
birth of the Weimar Republic will remain 
partially obscured and the picture incom- 
plete. That is the considerable contribu- 
tion made by the author of this excellent 
study of the revolution in Bavaria. It is 
the most detailed, judicious, and penerating 
study that we have to date, and it is not . 
likely to be soon. superseded. The author 
has exploited Bavarian archival records not 
heretofore available, and the supplementary 
documentation is extensive and varied. 
The ordering and interpretation of these 
materials is rational and objective, and the 
presentation is sophisticated. 

The overthrow of the Bavarian monarchy 
and the proclamation of a democratic re- ` 
public preceded by two days the proclama- 
tion of the German Republic in Berlin. 
The coup d’etat was executed by the Coun- 
cil of Workers and Soldiers and placed 
Kurt Eisner, a Socialist journalist, at the 
head of the revolutionary regime While 
he does justice to Eisner’s intentions and 
his sincere desire to establish a Socialist 
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regime without violence, the author does 
not minimize Eisners many inadequacies 
as a political leader. Whether the revolu- 
tion would be stabilized with the transfer 
of political power or develop as a social 
and economic revolution was the issue in 
Bavaria as it was in the national scene. 
Given the alignment of the traditional po- 
litical parties, the program of the Workers’ 
Councils, and the economic collapse and 
unsettlement, the Bavarian provisional 
government probably could not have mas- 
tered the situation and withstood violence 
even with better leadership. The sense- 
less assassination of Eisner, and the wound- 
ing of the Socialist leader Erhard Auer, 
produced another major crisis culminating 
in the proclamation of a Soviet republic in 
Munich. A conservative reaction followed, 
and in May, 1919 the attempt at Soviet rule 
was repressed by military force. In many 
accounts of the Bavarian revolution this 
sequence of events has given rise to causal 
connections which the author challenges in 
his conclusion. Did the Eisner regime in- 
evitably lead to the Soviet republic, the 
Soviet republic to a conservative reaction, 
and the conservative reaction produce Na- 
tional Socialism? The author thinks not— 
zhe contingencies were too many and the 
certainties too few With this the reviewer 
agrees. 

Among the many distinctions possessed 
by the work is the sophistication of the 
political analysis; and the author writes 
with a touch of irony especially appropri- 
ate to Bavarian politics. 

Oron J. Hate 

Professor of History 

University of Virginia 


JEROME CuH’EN. Mao and the Chinese 
Revolution. Pp ix. 419. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1965. $750. 


There can be no more heartbreaking sub- 
ject for the biographer than a Chinese po- 
Ľtical leader. The reluctance of Chinese 
historians to write objectively about con- 
temporaries and the inaccessibility of 
source materials are formidable problems, 
and a long and intimate knowledge of his- 
torical and social background is required 
to meet these hazards. Above all, an in- 
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tuitive comprehension of the Chinese mind 
is essential, and it is questionable whether 
any Western scholar 1s capable of judging 
Mao Tse-tung on this basis. The fact that 
Mr. Ch’en’s book is the first scholarly 
work in English on Mao himself is per- 
haps not quite so surprising as it may at 
first seem. 

The virtue of this book is that the au- 
thor has a natural understanding of the 
mentality of his own people and can ally 
this with a first-hand knowledge of the 
complex background of Republicar. China. 
Mr. Ch’en points out right away that until 
now there has been no study of Mao re- 
lated to his personal experiences, the na- 
ture of Chinese society in the 1920’s and 
1930’s, and the Chinese revolutionary wars. 
His accounis of the revolutionary wars are 
particularly enlightening, and he has per- 
formed his task admirably in making the 
period so intelligible to his readers He 
is modest about his scope and warns us 
that the limitations of his knowledge and 
the unavailability of some source materials 
prevent his book from being in any sense 
definitive. Two reasons are offered for 
concluding the study with Mao’s election 
as Chairman of the People’s Republic on 
October 1, 1949 it marked the end of an 
era and the limit of the author’s own 
knowledge and experience of the subject. 
With the first reason no one will quarrel, 
but as for the second, it is possible z0 wish 
that others in the field of modern Chinese 
studies were equally unassuming. Cer- 
tainly this worth-while book is a necessary 
prelude to an understanding of contempo- 
rary issues. Mr. Ch’en remains impartial 
without becoming negative, and he uses the 
textual apparatus of Western scholarship 
without letting it submerge the lucidity of 
his narrative’ His style 1s, in fact, Zar less 
more readable than many of his Western 
contemporaries in the field. 

The text is mercifully free of those jaw- 
breaking quotations from the po-emical 
tracts of Chinese communism, and, instead, 
we are given a complete translation of 
Mao’s own poems to round off the book 
and joint interpretation by the author and 
and Michael Bullock. “There is something 
peculiarly Chinese about a revolutionary 
leader who, at the same time, achieves 


fame as a poet as Mao Tse-tung has done,” 


Mr. Ch’en writes in his introduction to the - 


poems. ‘This statement emphasizes, as 
nothing else does, the need for something 
more than intelligence reports in trying ‘to 
to fathom the mind of Communist China. 
A C. Scott 
- -Asian Studies Program 
University of Wisconsin 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 


In his review of my Unions in Emerging 
Societies in the May 1965 issue of THE 
ANNALS, Mr. Solomon Barkin seems to 
confuse analysis with ideal policy. He 
indicates that I “urge (the word is his) 
that unions should reach out to govern- 
ment to find stability, plus the power and 
mechanisms to get things done.” Whether 
of not I urge this view, I think, is ir- 
relevant here. The point is that Mr. 
Barkin has taken a few words out of the 
context and attributed an analytic con- 
clusion to me as a policy suggestion. The 


full paragraph reads as follows: “The’ 


thinking of trade union leaders, the at- 
titudes of the masses, the structure, form 
behavior, and indeed the very spirit of 
the trade union movement in any society 
is affected in a thousand ways by the 
ongoingness of the social process, . with 
its myriad of forces. As we pointed out 
above, the element which is at the center 
of a social complex is government. Con- 
sequently, as might be expected, the union 
movement reaches out to government to 
find stability, plus the power and mechan- 
ism to get things done. On its part, the gov- 
ernment reaches out to the trade unions, 
to the point of creating trade unions where 
none’ exist, so that it too can have an arm 
to lean on in the maelstrom of social 
forces, and an arm to control the social 
situation” (p 44). I believe the quota- 
tion vitiates the policy view ascribed to 
me. Whether or not I am wrong ana- 
lytically is an entirely different question 
which Mr. Barkin does not face. 

Later in the review Mr Barkin asserts 
that my, argument leans on the 
occupations 
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workshop problems” rather than on a 


broader view which would include the 
ideological preoccupation of European 
-unions. Actually I wrote: “Since the 


trade union, movement exists in a politico- 
social environment, it is, as an institution, 
the object of governmental and political 
control as well as the author or at least 
coauthor of political policies and programs. 
In tie realm of positive political action, 


„trade unions, by and large, tend to operate 


through political parties, which they con- 
trol or hope to control. However, the 
line of demarcation between the’ political 
party and the trade union is well estab- 
lished” (p. 17). This quotation ‘applies to ` 
the union movement in the Western world. 

Further in the review, Mr. Barkin notes 
that “the basic problem of independent 
unionism ,in politically oriented economic ' 
systems is hardly touched upon. Yet 
this is the one central issue in the field 
of international trade unionism The 
individual trade union must not only have 
a separate existance, but be an independent 
power center ready to combat the govern- 
ment, even a friendly one, in a daily 
bargaining process.” I agree with Mr. 
Barzin that this is a basic problem and 
probably even a central issue. However, 
I tried to point out that relations between 
government and trade unions in most de- 
veloping societies are so intimate that new 
forms of relationships between govem- 
ments and unions will have to be de- 
veloped if unions are to become -viable 
and responsible instruments. This`'is 
especially true in those many instances in 
which the government has virtually taken 
over the trade union movement and made 
it a control arm of government. To 
apply westem European and American 
conceptions of union-government relations 
to developing societies -is, I think, er- 
roneous. 

Mr Barkin’s comment that the present 
author “has much to do before he evolves 
a real ‘theory of labor organizations in 

emerging countries” is’ too fatuous“ to 
warrant any comment. 
SIDNEY C. SUFRIN 

Maxwell School’ i 

Syracuse University °- 
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Reply: 

I have Mr. Sufrin’s note. As for his 
first comment, the Epilogue which dis- 
zinctly presents his “observations” relates 
zhe same view about the place of unions 
in a developing country. He begins it 
by underscoring that “union leadership 
and membership should be integrated into 
the formulation of the economic plants 
and programs of the government” This 
“functional responsibility gives the union 
and its leadership a status and role, a 
voice and a job” Moreover, he believes 
that “administrators and policy makers 
in developing countries” who are essen- 
tially the governments and not trade- 
union leaders also have the responsibility 
cf “developing educational programs and 
industrial practices which favor the use of 
competent and educated union leadership.” 
There is no difference between the so- 
called analytical and pclicy views. 

The Epilogue further states that “ways 
and means must be sought to encourage 
a union-dedicated leadership to become 
influential. In part this implies discourag- 
ing those who would use the union move- 
ment for personal goals, or goals unrelated 
to unionism” The latter defines the au- 
thor’s position He would rule out inde- 
pendent political positions where the 
unions join or lead the opposition for 
political, philosophical, or anti-status quo 
reasons ‘The study of political labor as a 
vigorous opposition party in Europe as 
well as the struggles bezween trade unions 
ard the friendly governments would have 
been a more fruitful base for the analysis 
than the preoccupation with workshop 
interests which are secondary to the con- 
cern of European unionism even at this 
date The sine gua non of trade-union 
activity described in Chapter I approxi- 
mates the American and not the European 
model. 

The problem of union independence is 
a central one in the current reflections on 
unionism. It challenges thinkers both in 
developed and developing countries Where 
governments take over unions and make 
them an arm of government, we are not 
dealing with free unions The challenge 
tc students is to impress ‘administrators 
and policy makers” that captive ‘mass 
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organizations are not free unions and that 
no economic goal justifies the suppression 
of such true unionism The latter must 
have independent centers of power to be 
able to speak freely and truly on behalf 
of its constituency Military and dic- 
tatorial regimes are likely to havz little 
patience with such independence. Amer= 
ican writers on industrial relations should 
particularly not overlook this issue in the 
interest of immediate accommodation for 
the sake of higher rates of economic 
growth. 
SOLOMON BARKIN 
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IDEA MAN 


How thirty-six words Paid off 


to the Tune of Six Thousand Dollars! 


No, ^e didn’t dream up a better mousetrap But he’s the kind of person who 
probably could tf he put his mind to it As the old maxim implies, though, if 
you tigure out a way to do anything worthwhile more efficiently, chances are 
you'll be rewarded It was certainly true of this ingenious General Motors em- 
ploye, wko recently collected $6,000 for a valuable suggestion that took 
just thirty-six words to describe—more than $166 00 per word! 


The GM Employe Suggestion Plan has paid out more than $70,000,000 and 
produced more than a million usable suggestions since its inception in 1942 
It 1s worth noting that a great many awards go to conscientious employes 
who would have submitted their suggestions even if there had been no 
monetary reward involved k 
Whatever their jobs, these are among the real stars of the General Motors 
team—people who are truly interested in finding ways to make products and 
processes safer, better and more efficient 


General Motors Is People... 


making better things for you 
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The Kennedy Assassination 
and the American Public 


SOCIAL COMMUNICATION IN CRISIS 


Edited by Bradley S. Greenberg and Edwin B. Parker. Introduction 
by Wilbur Schramm. The most significant results of the studies 
that were made to understand the public reaction to a great dis- 
aster, and how the flow of information helped shape that reaction. 

$8.95 


Party Politics in Puerto Rico 


Robert W. Anderson. The political structure of Puerto Rico as 
viewed through its own party system, rather than through its 
relationships with the United States, is treated in this study which 
covers the period from 1940 to the 1964 elections. $6.75 


Nationalization 
in British Politics 
THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


E. Eldon Barry. Beginning with the earliest demand for national- 
ization by the Chartist-Radicalists in the 1830's, and continuing 
through the fulfillment of prewar promises by the third Labour 
government of 1945-51, this study presents the full story of one 
of the most controversial issues of British politics. $8.50 


Order from your bookstore, please 
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rigin and Purpose. The Academy was 

ganized Decemker 14, 1889, to promote 
the progres3 of political and social science, 
especially through publications and meetings. 
The Acadimy does not take sides in con- 
troverted «ucstions, but seeks to gather and 
present rchable information to assist the pub- 
lic in forming an intelligent and accurate 
judgment. 


Meetings The Academy holds an annual 
meeting in the spring extending over two full 
days. 


Publications, THE ANNALS is the bi- 
monthly publication of The Academy. Each 
issue contains articles on some prominent so- 
cial or political problems, written at the invi- 
tation of the editors. Also, monographs are 
published from time to time, numbers of 
which are distributed to pertinent profes- 
sional organizations. These volumes consti- 
tute important refercnce works on the topics 
with which they deal, and they are exten- 
sively cited by authorities throughout the 
United States and abroad. The papers pre- 
sented at the meetings of The Academy are 
included in THE ANNALS. 


Membership. Each member of The Acad- 
emy receive; THE ANNALS and may at- 
tend the me tings of The Academy. Annual 
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dues are $10.00 (for clothbound copies $14.00 
per year), A life membership is $500. All 
pamenta are to be made in United States 
ollars 


Libraries and other institutions may reczive 
THE ANNALS paperbound at a cost of 
$10.00 per year, or clothbound at $14.00 per ” 
year. 


Single copies of THE ANNALS may be 
obtained by nonmembers of The Academy for / 
y. .50 ($3.50 clothbound) and by memters 

or $2.00 ($3.00 clothbound). A discount 
to members of 5 per cent is allowed on orders 
for 10 to 24 copies of any one issue, and of .. 
10 per cent on orders for 25 or more copies. 
These discounts ap pply, on guy whei orders are 
placed directly, wi ademy and aot = 
through agencies The. rice to all book- 
stores and to all dealers is $2.50 per copy 
less 20 per cent, with no quantity discount. 
as is is urged ed that payment be sent with ezch 

is will save the buyer the trans- 
eran charge and save The Academy the \ 
cost of carrying accounts and sending .~ 
statements. Monographs may be purchas 
for $1.75, with proportionate discounts 


All correspondence concerning The Acad- 
emy or THE ANNALS should be addressed‘ 
to the Academy office, 3937 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19104. 


